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I.—PROCRASTINATION OR POLICY + 


ProBABLyY it will not be denied that the General Election just com- 
pleted teaches a lesson to politicians, although the particular moral 
to be drawn will vary according to the point of view. The important 
thing, however, is not how the causes of their defeat may happen to 
strike some electioneering mediocrity, even though of ex-cabinet rank, 
or some elderly youth on the steps of the official ladder; but whether or 
no the errors of judgment committed and the discredited tactics 
exposed will sink into the memories of the men who have led the 
Liberal party to something short of victory, and who, if they fail to 
learn the lesson aright, may lead us again to overwhelming defeat. 

It will be well if, in contemplating the result of this last appeal to 
the constituencies, two circumstances are borne in mind; first, that 
the politicians of the lobby, who pride themselves on their calculating 
faculties, and who come dangerously near to gossipy prophecy, never 
wearied of pointing to their infallible tablets, upon which any one 
could read at a glance that in the new Parliament the Tory party 
would not consist of more than two hundred members, that the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Parnell would number over eighty, and that the Liberal 
party would be in a vast majority of the whole House of Commons; 
and, secondly, that these confident seers were frequently warned that 
although an appeal to the country witha bold and well-defined policy 
might stamp them as prophets, any attempt to marshal a majority of 
the kind contemplated under an umbrella, however venerable and 
revered, could only end in delusion and disappointment. 

And now, on retrospect, taking into consideration the disadvantages 
under which they laboured, the wonder is not that the Liberal party 
failed to obtain a majority in the whole House of Commons, but that 
they succeeded in obtaining a majority at all. Unfortunately the 
great parties which hitherto have divided government between them 
are habitually judged, not by their efforts or aspirations, but by the 
conduct of their chiefs. This method has its conveniences, but it is 
not always fair; for, although it is easy to contend, as leading 
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journals frequently do, that a party is responsible for the acts of its 
leaders by the simple fact of following them, it can easily be shown 
that this is mere rhetorical flourish. During the last Parliament the 
Liberal party gave early evidence of possessing all the cardinal 
virtues, and if their fate was not equal to their deserts, they were well 
aware upon whom the blame properly fell. And among the principal 
difficulties with which the party was hampered at the outset of th: 
electoral campaign, was a want of faith in itself engendered by the 
experiences of the past five years. The memories of those five years 
were full of the bitter flavour of opportunities missed or mangled. in 
surveying the various departments of government, there were no 
doubt a few examples of successful administration; notably, Sin 
Charles Dilke had rendered unquestionable service to the State by his 
presidency over the Local Government Board, and to the party by 
his incomparable management of the Redistribution of Seats Bill in 
Parliament. But in the more conspicuous and higher departments 
of government, weakness and indecision, engendered of disunion and 
incapacity, had done their work. Candidates, meditating upon their 
election addresses, could not bring themselves to frame the words 
“ Egypt,” “South Africa,” or “ Soudan” at all, and only a few, with 
commendable stoutness, managed to refer to notable triumphs in 
Ireland, either achieved or yet to be won. A more lurid light, too, 
was unluckily thrown upon these recollections by the undeniable 
success with which Lord Salisbury —admitted to office and kept there 
by favour of the Liberal party—had unravelled some of the meshes 
in which his predecessor appeared hopelessly caught ; and good 
Liberals began to regret that the strenuous and notoriously genuine 
efforts of their Whipper-in to defeat Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s hostile 
resolution on the Budget had not met with better success. Men began 
to ask themselves for what they were contending, whether the primary 
object of the contest was to replace the new ministers by the old ones, 
and whether a new Liberal Government would be re-constituted with 
all its battered reputations intact. 

It is impossible to deny that these and similar ideas exercised a 
chilling influence upon many Liberal candidates, and directly as well 
as indirectly touched corresponding chords in the constituencies 
among men whose lives are free from daily political jargon, but 
whose judgment on broad political issues and whose acquaintance 
with political detail will compare not unfavourably with those dis- 
played in the highest social circles. A philosopher might there- 
fore affirm that there were subjective obstacles to the success of 
the Liberal party; that these consisted in despondency, resulting 
from the contemplation of the past few years; and want of faith in 
the mot d ordre of the old men back in their old places. 

But the impediments to Liberal triumph were not. yet exhausted. 
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It was known that the Irish vote would be cast solid against the 
inventors of coercion tempered by remedial measures. Vengeance 
vas not satisfied by the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government: the 
word was given that he was to be defeated at the polling-booths ; 
and in the result so thoroughly was Mr. Parnell’s edict carried out, 
that Mr. Arthur Arnold, a lover of peace, a denouncer of coercion in all 
shapes and forms, was rejected at Salford, as he asserts, by the voices 
of the Irish Catholics. He has had many companions in mishap. But 
the Irish resolve was well known beforehand, and the omniscient 
whippers-in had discounted it in their calculations. 

Another source of weakness was not so clearly comprehended. 
This was the effect upon the urban constituencies of the depression 
of trade; yet it should have been recollected by Liberal candidates 
how in 1880 the severe trade de pression had told in their favour, 
and against the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, which was hypo- 
critically by some and with honest ignorance by others held solely 
responsible. It might have been suspected that some poetic justice 
would be meted out to us; and this has happened. 

But not only has Mr. Gladstone’s party been made the scapegoat 
of overproducing manufacturers and violated economic rules, but 
they have laboured under a further disadvantage. Before the eyes 
of the artisan out of work, watching the arrival from foreign manu- 
factories of wares he himself felt qualified to produce, the Tories never 
hesitated to dangle their Fair Trade toy. In vain was the fallacy 
demonstrated. ‘German metaphysics”? were just as much at a 
discount to the artisan, as on another political question and occasion 
they were to the monarch. There was depression in British manu- 
factures. Foreign manufactures continued to flood the market. The 
cheap loaf was all very well, but money to buy it with was better. 
The Tories had a positive remedy, while the Liberals offered a nega- 
tive argument. The issue could not be doubtful, and, in fact, it was 
not; so that against the chances of the Liberal party were arrayed 
all these fenton: The memories of five years of unblessed govern- 
ment; the great offices of State filled by shadows of noble failures; 
the avenging Irish Furies, with Mr. T. P. O’Connor for Coryphceus ; 
and, finally, severe trade depression, for which the Conservative 
party claimed to have a fair remedy. Meanwhile, what had we on 
our side to offer? and with what weapons and under what banner 
did we propose to fight the battle? As sometimes happens in the 
Liberal party, there was a conflict of opinions as to the line which 
would lead straightest to the victory which no one doubted. There 
were some who maintained that if the Liberal party had any claim to 
public confidence it was as the party of Progress and Reform ; that 
if this was admitted it followed that it was the duty of the leaders of 
the party to define clearly the policy upon which the verdict of the 
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country was asked. This doctrine was described by ephemeral wits 
as politicians seeking for a cry. There were others who declared 
that to expound a policy was unworthy of an historic party, and 
that it was sufficient to be yellow if Tories were blue. While the 
controversy raged inexperienced candidates were running wild over 
the country, pledging themselves to every crotchet, and sowing the 
seed of which the harvest has yet to be reaped. Fimally, after a 
solemn conclave at Hawarden, and after the usual compromise, the 
manifesto was issued, and the much desired union was achieved. 
Some said the manifesto was the cry of a prophet, others that it was 
but the miserere of an ex-Minister. However, it secured the unity 
of the party, and the general impression seemed to be that it was 
desirable to be grateful for small mercies. 

The campaign now began in earnest. But it was speedily dis- 
covered that, not unlike some other high political decisions, the 
manifesto had appeared too late. The well-fatted cows of the un- 
authorised programme, which had been proclaimed to hundreds of 
constituencies, were swallowing up the lean kine of the authorised 
programme which had come on the scene so late in the day. Strenuous 
exertions were however made. The canvass of the boroughs began 
later than in the new county constituencies, where candidates attacked 
the new agricultural voter at the earliest possible moment. This 
fatal Brummagem programme—child of the caucus—might be ex- 
pected to secure the boroughs even if it were fatal to our chances of 
carrying all before us in the new county constituencies. There was 
hope that the manifesto would, among the well-tried electors of the 
towns, redress the balance of the raw-boned counties. But the wish 
was unfortunately not father to the fact, and the spirits of the faith- 
ful henchmen in Parliament Street sank to a very low ebb as the 
returns for the borough elections arrived. 

There are, however, still a few writers who, with feminine obsti- 
nacy, persist in maintaining that the advanced programme ruined 
our chances in the boroughs, and that the counties were carried in 
spite of it. With these victims of blind prejudice it is waste of time 
to argue. But the lesson will be cheaply learnt if the Liberal party 
in the future can be got to recognise this doctrine, that without a policy 
the right sphere of a Liberal is to the left of the Speaker’s chair. 
Surely by this time, after nearly half a century of experience, we ought 
to have recognised that Liberal Ministries, even if composed of all the 
talents, are poor administrative machines. Their proper function is 
legislation. As legislators, with some beneficial reform in view, the 
Liberal party can safely appeal to the people. Differences of opinion 
upon many questions will be hushed in agreement upon one great 
issue. As legislators a Liberal Cabinet may hope to hold together, 
and to command the support of their party in the House of Commons. 
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If, therefore, the proposition has been established that a Liberal 
Ministry in order to govern must have a policy, and a policy 
approved by the constituencies, what are the immediate prospects of 
the party? The question must shortly be asked whether Lord Salis- 
bury is to be ejected from office; and whether, if Mr. Gladstone can 
form a Government, he will be able to maintain that Government in 
office. Thisis the scale up and down which men’s minds are running 
all day and every day. 

The situation is novel in English history. Curiously enough, it is 
paralleled in France at the present time, where a comparatively small 
body of Reactionaries, hostile both to the Government and to the Opposi- 
tion, have power at any moment to turn the scale of numbers in the lob- 
bies. But there the parallel ends, and neither foreign examples nor his- 
tory can guide us to a solution of the hard problem lying immediately 
ahead. Lord Salisbury’s following in the House of Commons is four- 
score below Mr. Gladstone’s, and yet he cannot be sure that, upon a 
vote of want of confidence, he would not find himself supported by a 
majority of the whole House. He was installed in office after a 
nominal victory, but in reality by the consent of the Liberal party. 
With this tacit approval he remained in office till Parliament was 
dissolved. It is by no means certain that they now could turn him 
out if they tried; so very naturally he determines to carry on the 
government of the country. No one except ex-officials who desire 
to be back in office, or eager aspirants to the empty shoes of patriots 
rejected at the polls, can blame him for his decision. Moreover, 
Lord Salisbury, in his Newport speech, showed that he had a policy 
which he is desirous of carrying out. It is true that this policy so 
closely resembles the policy of the manifesto, that he might save 
himself trouble, and rely upon the Liberal party to give effect to it. 
He is anxious to reform the system of local government in rural 
districts. So is the manifesto. He is anxious to reform the 
land laws. So is the manifesto. And like the leaders of the 
Liberal party, the leaders of the Tory party are of opinion 
that a careful inquiry should be made into the Education Acts, 
and into the incidence of taxation and of rates. So that, putting 
aside the question as to whether Tweedledum or Tweedledee was 
guilty of the plagiarism, or to what degree the Conservatives have 
been “hypnotised”’ by Mr. Gladstone, a disinterested politician—if 
there is one—might well look with indifference upon the result of 
Mr. Parnell’s decision as to which party was to enjoy the privilege 
of introducing so much excellent reform. But, unfortunately, or 
fortunately some may think, there is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Parnell contemplates allowing either party to consume the time of 
Parliament with the affairs of the nation. No one who had the 
opportunity of watching the tactics of the Irish members in the last 
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Parliament, when they endeavoured, as far as they were able, to 
render government impossible, can doubt that now, when the power 
to do so is in their hands, the power will be used. From their point 
of view, with the vital interests of this country at stake, and with the 
whip in their hands, they would be worse than cowards if they were 
to shrink from cracking it. It may be thought that in face of such 
a danger to our parliamentary institutions, the patriotism of English- 
men would rise above the ties of party. In view of some imminent 
national calamity no doubt it would do so. But luckily for Ireland, 
and luckily for the ultimate reputation of this country, there is no 
chance of a fusion of English and Scottish representatives against the 
Irish contingent. For when the old experiments in Irish govern- 
ment are remembered, and the grim failures of the past come into 
view, further adventures into the realms of coercion and quack reme- 
dies are not alluring. It is a painful reflection that since the days 
of Elizabeth the experiment of governing Irishmen by Englishmen 
has been going on with results so little satisfactory that we are 
within a measurable distance of abandoning it altogether. Ireland is 
at last in a position to make her wishes constitutionally respected. 
Eighty-six Irish representatives in the House of Commons can carry 
through Parliament measures for which half that number could not 
obtain a second reading. It is very well to suggest that a Conserva- 
tive Ministry should be strengthened by the Liberal party against 
this necessity. For a while, on one or two occasions, this might be 
managed; but as a permanent arrangement obviously the thing is 
impossible. For if it were to be understood that the Ministry of the 
icy, should not be put 
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day, whatever its colour, and whatever its policy 
into a minority by help of the Irish vote, all parliamentary check 


upon Government would disappear. So that it is futile to suppose 
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that any agreement, tacit or open, between the two sides of the 
House, could be other than temporary. 

The proposition, therefore, stands in clear relief, that any ministry 
desirous of governing the country with the present House of Commons 
must be prepared to deal primarily with the Irish question. It may be 
said of course that a fresh appeal should be made to the country to 
return a majority sufficiently large to be independent of the Irish 
vote. But in the first place, such an appeal was made before and 
during the late election; and in the second place, no such appeal 
could now be made without placing in detail before the country the 
policy which in the event of success, as well as of failure, ought to be 
applied to Ireland. That being the case, is it not plain that the 
statesmanlike course is to accept the situation, and to deal with it ¥ 
Whether the present Parliament, for which no mandate was asked, 
and to which none was given, in reference to Ireland, is qualified to 
settle so vast a question is open to doubt, but it is perfectly well able 
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to consider and to debate an Irish policy, or rival policies, and the 
universal desire of the nation must shortly be that it should do so. 
The temptation is urged with great force that the statesman and the 
party by whom any scheme is presented to the country, appearing 
to bid for the Irish vote, will be visited with all the penalties of 
unpopularity, and possibly with disgrace. But considerations of that 
kind, at such a juncture of affairs, only occur to be put aside. It is 
also usserted, with some show of plausibility, that self-interest would 
compel the Irish leaders to support, in a fresh appeal to the country, 
the Tory or weaker party, whatever the merits of a Liberal policy 
might be in their eyes. So that the Liberal party might find itself 
opposed by all the forces arrayed against it in November last, in 
addition to the inevitable unpopularity resulting from an appearance 
of ceding to Irish clamour. But these considerations also are not 
worthy of a second thought when the gravity of the present state of 
[reland, and of the relations between Irishmen and their fellow 
Britons all over the world, is fully grasped. 

A statesman, accustomed to take careful note of the evidence of 
popular desire, cannot wilfully close his eyes to the fact, that the 
Irish people, after a prolonged period of unrest and dispute, have 
expressed, in a perfectly legitimate way, by constitutional means, 
their demands for a certain form of self-government. European 
experience shows numerous examples of men bound together by ties 
of race and religion seeking for independent government. But is 
there any case in which the demand has been so peacefully and 
rationally made ? In the course of the agitation which has culminated 
in the election of eighty-six Irish Nationalists to Parliament, many 
things have been done which all men who respect orderly government 
must regret. But in comparison with the efforts made by Nationalist 
parties in other quarters of Europe, at different times, the appeal to 
brute force has been insignificant. Mr. Parnell represents in the House 
of Commons the conviction of an overwhelming majority of the Irish 
people, that the internal affairs of Ireland would be managed with 
more regard to their interests by Irish representatives meeting on 
Irish soil than by Irish representatives despatched to Westminster to 
argue out Irish questions with English and Scottish members of Parlia- 
ment. Hitherto no reasoning which Englishmen have used has altered 
this opinion. Is there any hope that reasoning will yet prevail to con- 
vince Irishmen that their safety and happiness are contingent upon 
maintaining the Act of Union as it stands? If there is, let it be 
tried. But if not, what are the alternatives? One alternative is 
to disregard absolutely expressions of Irish opinion, and to make 
that disregard effective by excluding Irish representatives from 
the House of Commons, and appealing directly to force majeure, 
and to nothing else. It would be a waste of time gravely to 
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discuss this alternative. When not even a Tory Government, 
containing Lord Ashbourne, Mr. Plunket, and Lord George 
Hamilton, could afford to renew the Crimes Act after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government had resigned office without attempting it, what 
prospect is there of obtaining from the new Parliament, domi- 
nated by an Irish contingent, fresh powers of coercion? The only 
alternative left then is to meet the wishes of the vast majority of the 
Irish people as expressed by their vote at the General Election and 
by the voices of their priests and trusted leaders. 
Suppose that instead of Great Britain and Ireland, the conflicting 
parties were called Austria and Hungary, or Russia and Poland, or 
3elgium and Holland, what complexion would the sympathies of 
Englishmen wear? And surely reason, which has given to Irishmen 
means of freely expressing their will, demands that respect should be 
paid to it when expressed. No doubt the supreme law is the well- 
being of the whole people of these isles, and the argument that 
self-government for the people of Ireland means injury to Great 
Britain must be met. The advocates of Irish autonomy have to 
prove that injury to Great Britain means injury to Ireland, and that 
if Irish self-government is dangerous to Great Britain, it is fatal to 
Ireland as well. No doubt proof or disproof of this depends largely 
on the conditions under which self-government was granted to 
Ireland. This consideration opens up a field in which it would be 
impossible to avoid discussion of details beyond the scope of this 
paper. Doubtless, it may be said, that of such a scheme detail is the 
vital essence. That is admitted; but the object now is to show that 
procrastination is no longer possible, and that the situation demands 
a policy. No one denies that a Conservative government might be 
maintained in office by the aid of the Liberal party, but who is there 
who believes that with an implacably hostile section of the House of 
Commons of over eighty members, any Government so supported 
could legislate, or even decently administer? And if an appeal to 
the people without a policy for Ireland would be ludicrous, and 
consequently impossible, is it not plain that the sooner a policy is 
forthcoming, the better for the nation and for the reputation of its 
leaders? Party tactics are very well, and no one with a British taste 
for British institutions will decry them. But there is something 
which Englishmen value higher than party tactics, and that is the 
character of their public men. It may be that the statesman who 
formulates a scheme of self-government for Ireland will have to bear 
the brunt of temporary unpopularity. He may even be deserted by 
those whom he has been accustomed to look upon as the most faithful 
of his friends. But there is a precedent full of encouragement and 
consolation in the conduct of a minister whom Mr. Gladstone never 
wearies of quoting, and whose example, it is certain, he is not likely 
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to shrink from emulating. And among the early friends and asso- 
ciates of Sir Robert Peel, the characters of the men who were faithful 
to him will bear free comparison with those who deserted him. 
Between formulating a policy for Ireland and passing any measure 
founded upon it through the House of Commons, inevitably there is 
fixed a period of discussion and propaganda. The nation is aware of 
the difficulty, but is unprepared with a remedy. Is there a nobler 
task for the declining years of a statesman in whom the English 
people have shown confiderce unparalleled in their history, than to 
suggest for the guidance of his fellow-countrymen a plan the fruit 
of his unrivalled experience of administration and government ? 

If the raison d’étre of the Liberal party is to examine grievances 
and to remedy them, what Liberal will desert Mr. Gladstone at this 
moment ? Is this cry fromacross St. George’s Channel a new thing, 
or is it as old as misgovernment in Ireland? Every one knows that 
the Union was a reform designed, not in the interests of England, 
but of the Irish Catholics victimised bya corrupt and bigoted oligarchy. 
And every one knows that Mr. Pitt was not allowed to carry his great 
reform intact, and that the Union never became, as he intended it 
to become, the symbol of religious as well as of political freedom. 
Surely, then, to consent to examine an arrangement, faulty from the 
first, which has for over three-quarters of a century been denounced 
by the people in whose interest it was framed, is not an irrational or 
subversive determination. And it is eminently one to which every 
man who is not a slave to preconceived ideas or ¢ocial surroundings 
can give his assent. 

If to recognise the force of circumstances, however regretfully, is 
the vice of opportunism, the most stereotyped of doctrinaires will not 
deny that to find a practical remedy for obvious evils is a compen- 
sating virtue. 

If the English people are weary of this Irish question cropping up 
at every point in the field of politics, and obstructing the business of 
the nation, they will gratefully turn from the men whose only reply 
is non possumus to the man who will boldly show them even an im- 
perfect remedy. If Mr. Gladstone will once again come down to the 
House of Commons with resolutions embodying a clear policy in a 
moment of national difficulty, and treat the people with confidence, 
as he has done before, indifferent alike to the intrigues of place- 
hunters and the clamour of class-prejudice, he may rely upon the 
enthusiastic support of that vast majority which at a crisis has never 
failed him. 

Reeinatp B. Brerr. 








II.—THE ELECTIONS—AND AFTER? 
THoseE who are in the new Parliament and those who have failed in 
their candidature would perhaps agree that the Legislature has been 
materially changed by the Reform Acts of 1884—85. The counties 
have become democratic. The landed gentry have suffered most in 


the recent electoral conflict. Private virtues and public character 
have not availed to save the class which has been steadfast in opposi- 
tion to agrarian reform. ‘The defeat of Mr. Herbert in Wiltshire, of 
Lord Newport in Shropshire, of Sir Watkin Wynn in Denbighshire, 
and of Lord Elcho in Haddington, are but conspicuous examples of 
the failure. If the verdict of the towns could have been taken upon 
similar issues—or, rather, if these issues had not been complicated 
with the manifesto of Mr. Parnell and the economic heresies as to 
trade—the result would have shown a larger Liberal majority than 
that of the Parliament of 1880. The greatest change wrought by 
the Seats Act is in practical abolition of distinction between county 
and borough candidature. Up to this year, and except in one or two 
of the most populous shires, county candidature was generally 
restricted to members of the land-holding families protected by 
settlement. It never occurred to such a politician as Mr. Faweett to 
present himself to a county. Had he survived, he would have found 
last autumn that a county constituency was just as appropriate as 
any other. 

There are no people who hate, or who have equal reason to hate, the 
Anglo-Norman land system so much as the Irish. Its establishment in 
Ireland has been most injurious to their country. Yet by a strange 
perversity they have just now done their utmost to secure its con- 
tinuance. Had they co-operated with the English, Welsh, and 
Scottish counties in parliamentary rebellion against this execrable 
system of land tenure, the Liberal forces would in a division have 
been increased by fifty votes in Great Britain. I think I understand 
the motives of the Irish party, and yet I question if the policy 
adopted will be advantageous from their own point of view. They 
have maintained the Tories in office without power, and have con- 
demned the Parliament of 1885 to a short and troubled existence. 
They may reply that their object is attained if it be thought they 
have demonstrated their power of reducing to impotence our parlia- 
mentary system. Is there any excuse for this policy? The demand 
of the late Government of Ireland for renewal of exceptional criminal 
law was pardonable only on the plea of absolute necessity; that plea 
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has been shown to be non-existent. When the Crimes Act was about 
to expire, the Irish Government, which had in panic needlessly and 
uselessly suspended trial by jury in Ireland, was bound to incur 
some risk rather than press foeuncommon powers. The result has 
condemned the view of the Irish Government, which I cannot doubt 
was most reluctantly approved by Mr. Gladstone, and the consequence 
has been that the two peoples went to the poll with animosity on the 
side of the Nationalist Irish against Liberal politicians. I admit 
that under all the circumstances it would have been difficult for Mr. 
Parnell to take another line; yet he must know that whatever is 
just and reasonable in his demand can only be gained by appeals to 
the conscience of the Liberal democracy of England, and the recent 
action of Irish electors in Great Britain has to a certain extent 
hardened many hearts against the claim of Ireland. 

What has Mr. Parnell gained by his manifesto against the Liberal 
party ? He has handed over twenty-five seats to Tories—men who, 
as a rule, would with a light heart, if they had a safe majority, 
renew and maintain coercive laws in Ireland. For his own hand I 
do not think he has gained a single seat. He has proved that 
with this and all other possible aid the Tories are in a position of 
permanent inferiority to the Liberal party. If the election were 
repeated next week under precisely similar conditions, 1 am certain 
Liberals would regain a large majority of the borough seats they 
lately lost, because of the notoriety which has now been given to the 
Tory-Parnellite alliance, and because of the dissatisfaction with 
which the British people regard the obvious insincerity of such a 
union. Mr. Parnell is extremely skilful as a political tactician. 
Had his manifesto been issued a month earlier it would probably 
have been worth many more votes to Liberals than those of all the 
Irish electors in Great Britain. The measure of Mr. Parnell’s 
success is this: he has made, for this Parliament, alliance with him- 
self of far greater worth to either party. But for what objects is 
the Tory alliance good to the Irish leader? Not certainly as against 
coercion, for if coercion were demanded by the Press of Great 


Britain, the Tories would readily find a Liberal contingent to compose 


a vast majority of the House of Commons in support of such 
measures. Not for the fair consideration of the claim of Ireland to 
self-government, because the men whom he has aided in the English 
boroughs sympathise in all things with the minority of the Irish 
members. If his object is to obtain doles from the Imperial Treasury, 
an issue of soup-tickets and blankets on a magnificent and Imperial 
scale, the alliance is good for that. But I do not believe Mr. 
Parnell’s aim has been hard cash. He would perhaps ask me to 
look from the chilly standpoint of an outsider who would fain 
re-enter at the condition of dependence to which he has reduced my 
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own party in the House of Commons. I most honestly doubt 
whether, from that point of view, the game has been worth the 
candle. A few months ago the question arose in Lancashire whether 
the Liberals should, as heretofore, look after the registration of the 
Irish. So far as my knowledge extends, the question was without 
hesitation resolved in the affirmative. The association of the Liberal 
working men with the Irish in our large towns has been of long 
standing, and never before has this question of registration been 
regarded as matter for debate. The recent action of the Irish has 
introduced a new and painful feeling of distrust, of insincerity—in 
some cases, even of treachery. 

There are many Liberals who are bound fast to the principles of 
representative government. No hostility on the part of the Irish 
could make these Liberals deaf to the voice of more than four-fifths 
of the representatives of the Irish people. They must listen, they 
must inquire, they must resolve, because it is their duty. They 
would falsify their own title if they held any other course. First 
and foremost among these men stands Mr. Gladstone, whom no 
insults, no offence, no opposition will turn from that which he regards 
as righteous in our dealing with Ireland. He who has given to 
Ireland equality and reality of franchise will be loyal to its results. 
He will be true to his declaration of 1866, that in regard to matters 
which are exclusively Irish, “‘ we ought to apply to Ireland the same 
principles on which we act in the two other countries, and legislate 
for them according to the views of the majority of the people of that 
country.” There are many members of the Liberal party who are 
governed by similar convictions of duty to the Irish people. I dare 
say there is not one of the Conservative party who would acknow- 
ledge the same sentiment. Was it wise in these conditions to exaspe- 
rate the Liberal party and to cripple their power in Parliament ? 
Nothing has been gained for Ireland. The consequence is that a 
certain section of the Liberal party is perhaps more ready to co- 
operate with Tories in resisting Irish claims than would otherwise 
have been the case. Moreover, the leader of a national cause may 
surely consider whether such wholesale decrees are not demoralising. 
In no case, I believe, did the Irish vote solid in the last election. 
Some could not bring themselves to vote for their hereditary foes. 
Mr. Parnell’s action has displaced men who would have stood by 
Mr. Gladstone in holding that it is the nearest duty of Parliament to 
admit the claim of more than four-fifths of the representatives of 
Ireland, subject only to the supreme consideration of the unity of the 
Empire and of the authority of Parliament necessary for that unity. 
He has given their places to men who will resist that claim, and who 
by their language have shown that they are more than ready for the 
severest measures of repression. Mr. Parnell has rendered it more 
difficult for those Liberals whose principles and whose sense of duty 
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forbid them to deny consideration to a claim so presented, to lead the 
whole party in the same direction, even though it be clear that by no 
other way can we obtain relief from a condition which is not union, 
which is cruelly wasteful of energies and wealth as well as of the 
natural resources of the Empire. 

During the election period, there was a strange and suspicious lull 
in the Tory vituperation against Ireland. I hold every man who 
thoughtlessly refers to the claim of Ireland as one for separation to 
be an unconscious enemy to the interests of the commonwealth. 
His fault may be due to ignorance, but that in this case is not 
excusable in any responsible politician. Never to my knowledge has 
Mr. Parnell claimed separation. He might indeed as well claim that 
he and his should replace the House of Brunswick at Windsor 
Castle. I have never met with a stranger to Parliament who had 
conceived an accurate political portrait of Mr. Parnell. That is not 
surprising, because he is utterly unlike the popular idea of an Irish 
leader. Cold, reserved, without a single flower of rhetoric, he has 
gone far beyond all his predecessors in parliamentary success. He 
has controlled the Irish at home by making use of the Irish abroad. 
©’Connell’s was mere unorganised agitation. I was a boy when I 
first saw Isaac Butt, and then he was receiving the compliments of 
the late Duke of Richmond for writing against the claim for cheap 
bread, which O’Connell had espoused at Manchester with a declaration 
that the time was at hand “ when the poor shall have justice and the 
rich shall be compelled to be honest.” Mr. Parnell has won his way 
mainly by organisation in Parliament. He is the first Irish leader 
of whose party no member could be tempted by the extravagant 
salaries with which officialism is endowed in Treland. 

Another unpatriotic error of the Tories is to name their followers 
“loyalists” in Ireland. No likelier way to make the majority dis- 
loy al could be suggested. “If ever you find a stupid man,” said 
Mr. Mill, “he is sure to be a Tory.” I am afraid there are many 
stupid men who have their fingers in Irish politics. Was it other 
than stupid, that plan of running a “ loyalist’ candidate in every 
constituency, with funds provided by absentee landlords? Was it 
not the act of lunatics thus to advertise their cause, their condition, 
and their modes of action with thirty votes as the measure of loyalist 
support in the county of Kerry? Ireland will not, cannot, obtain 
all that Mr. Parnell demands. Probably he has no expectation of 
complete success. But that Ireland will obtain some form of legis- 
lature for internal affairs exclusively Irish in their character, I have 
no doubt whatever. In connection with the Parliament at West- 
minster, it may perhaps take the form of one of the State legislatures 
of the American union. The Liberal party cannot refuse the fair 
consideration of the Irish claim. There are Liberals from whom a 
denial would be as impossible as that they should support a Bill for 
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suppressing the Legislature of Jersey. I for one would rather join 
the Jersey people in revolt than put my hand to a Bill extending 
the Anglo-Norman land system to that far happier island. 

Those who witnessed the voting in 1880 and in 1885 of the Irish 
electors in Lancashire will have noticed the contrast in their manner. 
They were joyous and demonstrative in the former; they were dull, 
and seemed ashamed of the vote they were bidden to give in the 
latter election. Their leaders used strong and highly coloured lan- 
guage. It was needed; but though it spurred many of them to do 
the deed it excited no enthusiasm. I knew a sceptical bishop who 
was positively terrible in his denunciations of doubt; and when | 
read the Irish electoral manifesto, signed by men whom I know to 
be soundly Liberal when they give their minds fair play, I thought 
of those episcopal sermons. We shall some day, I am convinced, 
bury the recollection of much error on both sides, and by renewing 
a natural alliance restore the more cheerful attitude of the Irish in 
the earlier of those two elections. There is one way, and one 
only, by which Parliament can cease to be impotent—that is, by the 
combination of Liberals and Irish. If another plan be preferred, 
the reasons for an early dissolution will become apparent. In any 
case it would secure a great Liberal majority. In November there 
were tens of thousands of waverers who dreamed of a Tory majority 
and did their best to secure that result. They now see not only 
that it is impossible, but that their Conservative vote has endangered 
that power of progress in Parliament which they desired to maintain. 

The clergy and the licensed victuallers have generally acted with 
egregious folly. If it were possible by such tactics to hold the 
Liberals in permanent Opposition their action would appear less 
short-sighted. But to strain every power to make enemies of the 
predominant party in the State appears to have been their policy. 
The clergy in the shires have had a rude awakening. Where the 
power of the Establishment should be strongest, where the endow- 
ments are largest and most needed, their influence has been chiefly 
set at naught. The liquor interest will lose millions by the Tory 
success in the towns ,which, with a few exceptions, was aided by 
all its power. The result is, that in a succeeding election Liberal 
candidates become more opposed. Managers of this interest must be 
simple not to understand such a connection between cause and effect. 

With better organisation a Liberal majority might easily have 
been gained. It is because of superior organisation that there are no 
double candidatures in Lancashire. In some parts of the metropolis 
32 per cent. of the electors abstained from voting. I attribute the 
polls in Lancashire of 90 and even 96 per cent. to organisation. The 
area is divided by maps and streets into books, each containing from 
thirty to forty electors—about two hundred books for each division. 
A volunteer canvasser is responsible for each book to the captain of a 
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section, included in about ten books. The canvassing is done at 
night, and dozens of bull’s-eye lanterns are provided in order that 
the canvassers may write their entries in the streets. In this way it 
is known who are earnest, indifferent, absent, sick, or hostile. During 
the polling the attention of volunteers is devoted specially to the 
second class, the indifferent. If both sides abandoned this elaborate 
organisation, about 65 per cent. of the electors would find their way 
to the poll. The victory often rests with those who, by persuasion 
and importunity, secure the larger number of the indifferent ; and 
therefore neglect by one party would probably be fatal. There are 
at least twelve divisions of the metropolis where the operation of 
such a system, had it been an exclusive possession of Liberals, would 
have produced a victorious result. 

In the counties, there has been organisation of another kind, and 
confined to one side. In every village the Nonconformist chapels 
and agricultural labourers’ unions have been the natural, ready-made 
centres of Liberal operations. The emancipation of the poorer classes 
in the shires from the last relic of serfdom has been used to give 
expression to the just animosity with which these classes regard the 
complacent retention by the rich of the Anglo-Norman land system. 
Wherever an agricultural labourer is distinguished for political 
activity he is, as a rule, Nonconformist and Radical. He or his 
fathers have perhaps been excluded from the patronage of the squire 
or the parson; their efforts to plant their chapel may have been 
vexed or frustrated. The Church has preached equality while it has 
divided rich and poor into high pews and back aisles swept by 
draughts of wintry air. The Tory landlords are suspected, and in 
not a few cases convicted, of a desire to tax imports of food in order 
that their rents may be maintained. Before he got the vote, the 
Tories jeered at Hodge and more than one Liberal exhibited the 
cartoons of a Tory comic paper as aids to his own candidature. When 
the vote was gained, these jeersand jibes were transferred from him- 
self to his wants, and “Three acres and a cow,” of which that 
admirable landlord Lord Tollemache is the real and responsible 
author, has been the standing joke of Ministerial candidates. But 
cheap food and free land have won the battle of the counties, and the 
newly enfranchised classes have vindicated their claim by voting 
against those who have been the steadfast opponents of their advance- 
ment. Their defeated adversaries have now but one resource—to 
say that the promises of the Liberal candidates will not be fulfilled. 
I am not of that opinion. No Liberal Government is possible, after 
this manifestation from the counties, which does not substantially 
accept the programme of the Free Land League. 

So much for the elections. And after? Lord Salisbury will pro- 
bably attempt to while away the session with a Local Government 
Bill. Liberals and Radicals are not all desirous of returning to 
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office. But if Lord Salisbury should be forced to resign, there would 
be no apparent difference of opinion among his successors. Mr. 
Gladstone has stated that the balance of taxation is unjust to the 
labouring classes; the county elections have settled the powers of 
local governments in regard to allotments and small holdings; and 
an inquiry into the claim for free education is accepted. But while 
advanced Liberals would take office, they observe that in this Parlia- 
ment their views may not be predominant. A Liberal Government 
could not carry a satisfactory Land Bill through committee without 
Irish support, and if Mr. Parnell will direct his friends to vote in the 
general election for Orange Tories, opposed to any alteration of the 
land laws, rather than for Liberals, no confidence can be felt in 
regard to his contingent. The advantage of a change of Government 
thus becomes less apparent. If we are already to have regard to the 
next Parliament, the best preparation for the advance of Liberalism 
may be a spell of Tory administration. 

But it must be remembered that there is danger in this policy of 
forbearance. The Tories, backed by their own House of Lords, and 
sustained against the Irish by a hundred Liberals who have a linger- 
ing sympathy with the Anglo-Norman system, which dedicates four- 
fifths of our soil first to the dignity of a few thousand families, may 
pass a Land Bill which it will be difficult to amend or to repeal. Lord 
Salisbury seemed almost to smile when he pictured Lord Halsbury 
engaged upon the work in which Lord Cairns failed. I havea sad 
foreboding that we are to suffer much quotation of the lame and 
impotent report of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Committee of 1878. The 
Government are pledged to mitigate the scandals of the Office of 
Land Registry, where new estates are now registered at the rate of 
one for each £1,000 of charge for the office upon the taxpayers. 
The justification of the Tory measure will, perhaps, be found in these 
words of the report :— 


‘‘If every assurance relating to land were registered, a basis would be laid 
which would make the registration of possessory titles a comparatively simple 
matter. In fact, each purchase deed would serve asa starting-point in the 
title, at which the purchaser, if he wished it, might pass from one register to 
the other.” 


Mediocrity, and obsequious regard for the Peers, will rejoice in this 
plan. An example is ready made in the removal of the London 
Registry of Deeds to the Office of Land Registry of Titles, and the 
report may be again quoted as follows :— 

‘* The two systems of registration might be consolidated, or, at all events, 


the registration of deeds and that of titles in England might be carried on 
upon the same premises, or, at all events, under the same superintendence.” 


Lord Halsbury is, I fear, capable of thinking he has achieved a 
triumph when he has made this registration of assurances compulsory 
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as in Scotland, by providing that all land rights shall be preferable 
in order of their registration. 

Lord Cairns would not have put his great name upon such a Bill. 
Ile knew what was wanted, and preferred to fail in establishing 
registration of title rather than lay across the path of true reform 
any general system of registration of assurances. I attribute this 
line of operation to the Lord Chancellor because it seems natural to 
one who is surrounded with limitations. Lord Salisbury will not 
permit his Chancellor to break down the system of settlement which 
defeats simplicity of title, and without simplicity of title there can 
be no complete simplicity of transfer. Lord Salisbury and the mem- 
bers of his party believe the Settled Land Act has done all that is 
requisite. We had a popular illustration of that Act by a Lan- 
cashire squire who was a Tory candidate. It was said he was selling 
land to the Local Board of Farnworth under the Act to pay election 
expenses. “‘ No,” said Mr. Hulton, “I cannot do that, because the 
purchase-money must be invested for my successor.” No holder 
of settled land has the interest of an ordinary seller. Another point 
of insufficiency is that the creditors of a bankrupt holder have no 
power to force an absolute sale of his land. 

If such a measure were introduced by the Government, it will be 
the duty of land law reformers to oppose it, by encouraging members 
to block its progress at every stage and to avert the evil of its pass- 
ing by aid of a few Liberals of the weaker sort. Were such a Bill 
enacted, it is not merely loss of opportunity we should have to deplore. 
It may be that by timely warning we may induce the suppression of 
any such proposals; that the Ministers may prefer to loiter over 
local government, and to defer the reform of land transfer. Of the 
greater work—that of land law reform—which should be antecedent, 
no member of the Government has made any promise, and it would 
be more than rash to expect any performance. 

I have given some reasons why I find it difficult to concur in a policy 
such as Sir Charles Dilke at one time suggested. The counties are 
eager, the time is ripe for a great measure of land law reform, such 
as only a Liberal Government will propose. Mr. Gladstone would, 
I hope, make the establishment of “ freedom of bequest and freedom 
of possession ”’ a test for admittance to his Administration. Then if 
a Bill, or Bills, sufficiently strong and comprehensive were intro- 
duced, the result might safely be left with the electors. Were this 
Parliament to fall short of its duty, an appeal to the country upon 
such a question would lead to the return of another which would 
favour no half-hearted dealing. If this House of Commons should 
end in a deadlock, an overwhelming support would surely be given 
to the Liberals at the ensuing election as the only party capable of 
securing national progress and prosperity. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

VOL. XXXIX. N.S. Cc 
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In a quiet street in a dingy part of Bloomsbury, surrounded by 
high walls and waving trees, there stands a quaint, old-fashioned 
mansion, which to the thoughtful wayfarer has an interest that is 
not altogether archeological. It is not an esthetic structure, for 
its brickwork has lost the glowing tints which doubtless once warmed 
up the pale green foliage in the garden; in fact, it has long ago 
turned to that dull olive hue which is the characteristic weatherstain 
of grimy London. This house has its porter’s lodge, its miniature 
terrace with steps leading to its plot of cherished lawn, its hand- 
some stone cornices over the windows, its classic portico, its verandah 
running all the way along the garden front, with great windows 
opening on to it from the chief reception room. There isa suspicion 
that ornamental urns at some time or other garnished its corners, 
and the style of the building is classic, or perhaps one ought to say 
Anglo-classic, as that term was understood by domestic architects in 
Georgian times—a style rather dull and heavy, but still suggestive of 
solid civic comfort, of life ameliorated by substantial old English 
dinners, hearty routs and junketings, and capacious cellars well stocked 
with mellow wine. Like most old houses in the great city still 
spared to us by Buggins edile, this one on the sunny side of 
Henrietta Street has its history, and possibly at no very remote 
period it may even have had its family ghost. But it is not my 
purpose to moralise over its vicissitudes since the second George was 
king, and when gallant gentlemen in periwigs and gaudy coats, no 
doubt, flirted gaily on its terrace with stately but uncomfortable 
beauties, whose finery on sunny afternoons shimmered in the shafts 
of light that glinted through the trellised verandah. Its giddy days 
are gone, these eleven years past at least, and strenua nos exercet 
inertia is not precisely the legend one would write over its portals 
now. For to this generation the old house represents a strange but 
very prominent feature in a decade of swift social progress. It has 
been converted into the London School of Medicine for Women— 
the headquarters or home of sculapia Victriz. The story of the 
foundation and growth of this institution would be interesting at any 
time. Lady Dufferin’s new scheme for organising a highly trained 
corps of qualified medical women for service in India renders that 
story specially interesting to-day. 

Little more than ten years ago the mere suggestion that a woman 
might be encouraged to practise medicine simply horrified decent 
people. It seems but as yesterday since in the streets of Edinburgh 
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ladies were insulted and rabbled on their way to a medical lecture- 
room, Now, however, this foolish prejudice scarcely exists, whether 
because most of those who entertained it have died out or grown 
wiser it is hard to say. Englishwomen study medicine and surgery in 
London without let or hindrance, in their own College, under pro- 
fessors of high distinction. Armed with formidable diplomas, and 
laden with academic laurels, they go forth each year in goodly 
numbers to practise their art in a much-enduring and over-physicked 
world, where, as Addison once laughingly said of the doctors of 
Queen Anne’s time, like the British army which Julius Cesar en- 
countered, “some of them slay in chariots and some on foot.” As 
for “the world” which once declared that such an extension of 
‘“Woman’s sphere’ must bring down the social fabric with a crash, 
it looks on unmoved, fearing the “crash” as little as a mimic 
earthquake in a sensational stage play. 

The history of the modern movement in favour of the medical 
education of women does not begin, as most people suppose, with 
the history of their college in Henrietta Street, Bloomsbury. In 
1864 an attempt was made in London by Dr. Edmunds, now Medical 
Officer of Health for St. James’s parish, to train a superior order of 
skilled midwives. It was imagined that the palmy days of the great 
sage femmes of the past might be revived, and the fame of the Boivins 
and Lachapelles eclipsed by women of our race and country. Classes 
were accordingly organised in Fitzroy Square, and short courses of 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, chemistry, hygiene, medicine, and 
the diseases of women were delivered. The project did not succeed. 
Liberal-minded medical men who, had the school been a more 
complete one, might have taken an interest in its welfare severely 
ignored it, and the scheme, like all those which aim at giving 
medical women a training less thorough than that prescribed by law 
and custom for medical men, aroused no public enthusiasm. When 
this attempt broke down, Miss Jex Blake, in the spring of 1869, 
induced the superior authorities of the University of Edinburgh to 
allow her, Miss Edith Pechey, Mrs. Thorne, Miss Chaplin, and Mrs. 
De Lacy Evans, to matriculate in the Faculty of Medicine. The 
story of their career is not one which in the telling brings much 
credit to that enterprising seminary of science. Edinburgh seems 
to have tolerated its lady students while they could be considered 
merely as enthusiastic amateurs willing to submit to an increased 
scale of fees for the gratification of a foolish crotchet. But when it 
became clear from the ability and zeal with which they carried on 
their studies that they not only meant to graduate, but were certain 
to pass their examinations, a curious change occurred. Chill indif- 
ference gave place to hot hostility. A powerful faction among the 
professors raised a legal objection to their position, and a decision of 
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the Court of Session finally prevented them from finishing their 
course. It is very difficult, accustomed as we are in England to see 
equity every day triumph over legal technicalities, to understand 
why the ladies lost their case. The superior Governing Body of the 
University, the University Court, seem to have passed regulations in 
November, 1869, permitting women to study medicine with a view 
to graduation. On the faith of these Miss Jex Blake and her friends 
spent a great deal of time and money in going through part of their 
curriculum. The Senatus Academicus, or professors, the subordinate 
teaching as distinguished from the superior Governing Body, sud- 
denly refused to obey these regulations or arrange for the instruc- 
tion of the lady students, asserting that the University Court had 
no legal power to sanction the regulations in question. The Court, 
instead of vindicating their own authority, left Miss Jex Blake and 
her friends to suffer the consequences which followed when it was 
defied. She moved the Court of Session to compel the professors to 
comply with the orders of their Governing Body. By a majority of 
one the judges decided against her; and though it is probable that 
an appeal to a tribunal not altogether insensible to considerations of 
Equity would have reversed that decision, it was wisely determined 
to waste no more money in litigation. Miss Jex Dlake and her 
fellow-students accordingly migrated to London. 

In London they began their work under happy auspices. They 
at once gained the support of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., well 
known in society as a medical practitioner, whose idea, however, 
was that some of the existing institutions should be utilised for 
teaching medical women. When this was found to be impractic- 
able, the view of Mrs. Thorne, now honorary secretary of the 
Henrietta Street school, and the Ulysses of a movement of which 
Miss Jex Blake has been the Achilles, prevailed. This view was 
that medical women should set up in London a College for them- 
selves, and Miss Jex Blake and the ladies who acted with her were 
fortunate enough to win the sympathy of the only man who could 
at the time have got this idea practically realised. The late Dr. 
Anstie, whose melancholy death in the discharge of his duty 
darkened many a bright literary and scientific circle in London 
in the autumn of 1874, had read about the treatment which Miss 
Jex Blake and her friends received in Edinburgh, and the attempts 
to exclude them from an honourable career seemed to him to be 
grossly unjust, Anstie was a highly accomplished and generous 
young man, full of energy and enthusiasm. In his blood there was 
a strange strain of old-world chivalry which made him known far and 
wide as the Bayard of his profession, the implacable enemy of all those 
in authority who abused power for purposes of oppression. His social 
qualities, his scientific and literary abilities, and his professional skill 
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had procured for him an amount of influence such as is rarely 
wielded by a man of his years, so that when he took up any “cause ” 
and he was never without one—a great many of his brethren were 
ulways ready to help him, even those who opposed him as Quixotic 
being fain to make their antagonism as gentle as possible. From 
the day Dr. Anstie was persuaded that Miss Jex Blake and her 
friends were the victims of sordid persecution, half their battle was 
won in London. Indeed, this is obvious from the names of those 
eminent scientific men whom he assembled at a private meeting in 
his house in Wimpole Street on August 22, 1874, when it was 
resolved to organise an independent medical school for women in 
London, of which Anstie was unanimously appointed dean. A 
strong provisional council for the school, consisting of twenty-four 
leading medical men, was formed; and aided by the social influ- 
ence of Dr. King Chambers, and the experienced co-operation 
of Mr. Norton, the able lecturer on surgery at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Dr. Anstie organised the school in Henrietta Street 
in a few weeks. He, however, died before it was opened, and 
his place as dean was filled by Mr. Norton, under whose sagacious 
guidance it has gone on prosperously till last year, when he was 
succeeded by Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D. 

The principle on which Dr. Anstie and his colleagues selected 
the staff of the school was very sound. His main object was to 
get it recognised by the licensing bodies as one giving instruction 
which would qualify students for medical examinations. There- 
fore, he argued, lecturers should be chosen who already held 
similar posts in recognised schools, so that when the School of 
Medicine for Women applied for recognition nobody could refuse 
it on the pretext that its professional staff was incompetent. 
Among the first lecturers there were the following :—Anatomy, 
Mr. Reeves, of the London Hospital; Comparative Anatomy 
and Biology, Dr. James Maurie, F.L.S., of the Middlesex Hospital, 
and now Librarian to the Linnean Society; Physiology, Mr. 
Rivington, of the London Hospital, whose chair however was sub- 
sequently taken by Professor Shafer, F.R.S., of University College ; 
Chemistry, Mr. Heaton, of Charing Cross Hospital; Botany, Dr. 
Stokoe, of Guy’s Hospital; Materia Medica, Dr. Donkin, and 
Dr. Sturges, of Westminster Hospital; Practice of Medicine, Dr. 
King Chambers, of St. Mary’s Hospital, and Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson; Midwifery, Dr. Ford Anderson and Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well ; Forensic Medicine, Dr. Shewen and Dr. Dupré of Westminster 
Hospital ; Surgery, Mr. Berkeley Hill, of University College 
Hospital; Ophthalmic Surgery, Mr. Critchett, Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital ; Pathology, Dr. Charlton Bastian, University College, 
and Dr. Cheadle of St. Mary’s; Mental Pathology, Dr. Sankey, of 
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University College. Mr. A. T. Norton, of St. Mary’s, was the dean, 
and the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., the honorary treasurer. 
At first there was no honorary secretary, Miss Jex Blake per- 
forming the duties of the office without the name. But in 1877 
Miss Jex Blake settled in practice in Edinburgh, and Mrs. Thorne, 
a lady to whose adroit diplomacy and great personal popularity the 
school owes much of its success, was appointed. Glancing at the lists 
of the professors in other metropolitan medical schools at the time, 
none seem to have had a teaching staff so remarkable for personal 
distinction, except, of course, University College; but then the 
students in Henrietta Street used to say that their school, in respect 
of poverty, beat the great institution in Gower Street, which all the 
world knows is famous alike for its efficiency and its indigence. It 
is indeed a curious illustration of the power earnest people have of 
doing great things with slender resources, that the Henrietta Street 
School was started on little more than £1,000. 

At first a three years’ experimental course of study was arranged 
to suit the regulations of the examining boards, and in May, 1875, 
the school was put under the control of a governing body and execu- 
tive council. It was opened on the 14th of October, 1874, when twenty- 
three students were admitted. At the very outset it was nearly 
wrecked. Not only did every application for the admission of its 
students to the wards of a qualifying hospital fail, but the licensing 
bodies refused either to recognise the school or examine its a/umni. 
Several hospitals would have welcomed lady students but for the 
opposition of their medical staff. No licensing body would examine 
lady students unless they attended the practice of a hospital con- 
taining at least a hundred beds. No licensing body would even 
examine them when they had attended the required hospital practice 
elsewhere than in Great Britain. Very dark and dismal were 
those days of struggling, so dark and so dismal that but for the 
courage of Miss Jex Blake the school would have been closed in 
despair. Some little practice was obtained at the New Hospital 
for Women, and Dr. Chambers generously made the ladies free of 
the wards under his control in a similar institution in Chelsea. 
But it was not till 1877 that, thanks to the tact of Mr. Stansfeld, 
M.P., and Mr. Hopgood, the energetic chairman of the committee of 
the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road, arrangements were 
made to admit lady students to its wards, on condition that their 
school paid the hospital £315, and the Medical Staff £400 a year 
for five years. Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Hopgood thus stood between 
the school and its extinction at the very crisis of its fortunes. They 
also gained for the lady students a very great advantage, for they 
procured for them the invaluable clinical teaching of the medical 
officers of the hospital, one of them, Mr. Gant, being deservedly 
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ranked among the first of living surgeons. The removal of the other 
difficulty — admission to qualifying examinations — was only a 
matter of time. In 1876, the Government supported Mr. Russell 
Gurney’s Bill, enabling all British licensing bodies to confer diplomas 
on women; and though the university authorities of Edinburgh 
amused the House of Commons by imploring it not to trust them 
with any such power, the Bill became law. The King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland agreed to examine lady students, 
and seven of them accordingly took their diplomas in Ireland and 
were duly put on the Register. 

The next great step in advance was due to the application of Miss 
Edith Shove, now one of the physicians to the Post Office, then a 
student in the Henrietta Street School, for admission to graduation in 
London University. After some delay, a new charter, admitting 
women to a// degrees, was approved by Convocation on 15th May, 
1878. The votes in favour of it were given by 22 graduates in 
medicine, 33 in science, 28 in law, and 148 in arts; while those 
against it were given by 83 graduates in medicine, 4 in science, 9 in 
law, and 36 in arts. 

At this stage I may sum up as follows: In the autumn of 1874, 
when the Henrietta Street school was founded, there was no place in 
the United Kingdom where a woman could attend lectures qualifying 
her for a medical diploma. No general hospital would give her the 
necessary clinical instruction. She could nowhere obtain admission 
to qualifying examinations, for the only licensing body that did not 
profess to have the right to exclude women as women—the Society 
of Apothecaries—made it a condition of their admission that they 
must study at schools which they were not allowed to enter. In 
three short years all these wants were supplied by the efforts of those 
who founded the School of Medicine in Henrietta street: qualifying 
instruction was given by its professors; clinical teaching and 
hospital practice were obtainable at the Royal Free Hospital; the 
examinations of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians in 
Ireland and of the great London University were thrown open to 
ladies. And all this work, involving an apparently forlorn contest 
with professional prejudice and constituted authority, was done 
quietly, with unruffled temper, without any passionate popular 
agitation, or any strident appeals for public sympathy. Indeed, this 
naturally leads me to say a word or two about the manner in which 
the institution was financed. Only one public meeting was called 
at which any such appeal could be made, and it was held in June, 
1877, when, despite the utmost frugality on the part of the adminis- 
trators of the school, its small store of cash began to fail. I said 
they started with £1,000. Up to June, 1877, they had taught 34 
students, who had paid in fees £1,249 10s. They had raised privately 
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among friends £2,000, and as they had promised to pay £715 
annually to the Royal Free Hospital, it was clear that they could 
not by their own efforts cover their working expenses. Therefore 
they asked for £5,000 to tide them over the next five years. Their 
capacity for self-help, their courage and patience in face of many 
daunting difficulties, and the thrift of their administration, all told 
in their favour, and ere the year ended the money which the managers 
of the school asked for was subscribed. Since then how have their 
finances stood? During the quinquenniad 1877—1882 the average 
expense of the school has been £2,000 a year, about half of which 
was met by students’ fees, the rest by subscriptions promised in 1877. 
A legacy from Mrs. George Oakes, of Paramatta, New South Wales, 
yielded £4,051; another from the late Miss Watts, of Thornhill Square, 
Islington, realised £450—the former being of great importance, 
because it enabled the three gentlemen who generously guaranteed 
the annual subvention to the Royal Free Hospital to give with con- 
fidence the undertaking that it would be punctually paid. As 
matters now go the school still needs external aid for its necessary 
current expenses, though they are on the most frugal scale. Con- 
sidering that it is the only recognised medical college in the empire 
which gives women as thorough and complete a training as the best 
of the medical schools for men, and that, unlike these schools in the 
great northern universities, it has no State subsidies, its claims on 
private munificence can hardly be pressed too strongly. 

It may fairly be asked, What has the Governing Body to show 
for the money they have spent? Few persons in their position can 
show so much. ‘There is, for example, the equipment of the school 
itself — its lecture-rooms and teaching apparatus, its skilfully 
arranged and selected museum, its serviceable little library and 
laboratory, its quiet, cosy reading-rooms and tea-room, its dissecting- 
room—spacious, airy, and scrupulously clean and fresh—and its 
recreation-ground, where part of the garden of the old house 
has been turned into a lawn-tennis court. Unlike most medical 
schools on which twenty times as much money has been lavished, 
the Medical College for Women does not invest student-life with 
a maximum of ugliness and discomfort. Within its walls life 
is, indeed, bright and pleasant, and work, though hard, is arranged 
with great ingenuity, so as to lighten its pressure on teachers and 
taught. It has no residential hall, nor is it desirable perhaps 
that it should have any. The tendency of all professional study 
is narrowing, and the students of the Henrietta Street school 
are accordingly encouraged to live in association with ladies who 
are preparing for other pursuits. Indeed, the Governing Body, 
in pursuance of this policy, have freely thrown open their scientific 
lectures to non-professional students, and in time the value of this 
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concession will be highly appreciated. This school is the only 
place in England where a woman who is studying art can be taught 
practical anatomy, without a training in which it is as ridiculous for 
her to draw or model the figure as for a man to build a steam-engine 
without knowing mechanics." Something must also be placed to 
the credit of the school on account of the tokens of gratitude that 
so often come from patients in the Royal Free Hospital who have 
benefited by the tender ministrations and watchful skill of clinical 
students, whose gentle hands are ever swift in doing good. People 
who demand “ results” might also be referred to the reports received 
at varying intervals of the doings of these a/wnni of the school who 
have gone forth as missionaries to distant lands, and where, amidst 
grievous hardships, they ply their noble craft in honourable exile. But 
other ‘results’? more obviously practical may be noted. There is, 
for example, the system of hospital instruction which the school has 
organised. This seems most thorough, for not only must every 
lady student “walk the hospital” during the legally prescribed 
term, but she has also to serve as a clerk and a dresser for three 
months to each of the physicians and surgeons, both in the out-patient 
and in-patient departments. She must further officiate as a clerk 
in the special department s of ophthalmic surgery, pathology, and 
diseases of women, and in her third year of study she must take a 
course of practical midwifery at a special lying-in hospital. Even a 
stupid woman could hardly emerge from all this practical tuition 
without knowing the routine work of her profession a great deal 
better than the majority of young men in the large schools, who 
have no such golden opportunities for gaining experience open to 
them. ‘The statistics of attendance and the academic honours won 
by the students of the Henrietta Street school may also be cited here 
as attesting the solidity of the work it has done. Since the institu- 
tion was opened in 1874 one hundred and fifty students have been 
admitted. Forty-one of these now hold diplomas from the King 
and Queen’s C ‘olleges of Physicians in Ireland. The school has sent 
to the examinations of the University of London thirteen students, 
of whom two have taken gold medals, and five have graduated in 
honours. Miss F. Helen Prideaux, who took the Gold Medal and 
Scholarship in Anatomy at the University of London in 188], and 
was placed in honours in each subject in the M.B. and B.S. exami- 


(1) It is true that a woman studying art may pick up a smattering of anatomy at 
South Kensington. The daughter of a distinguished authoress now studying there told 
me the other day that the guardian of one of her fellow-students visited the school, and 
went away expressing great indignation at what was taught in the anatomy class. The 
* hideous indelicacy’’ which shocked this excellent old lady, my young friend explained 
to me, was the display of the human skeleton. South Kensington—the creature and 
toy of fashion—can never teach woman artistic anatomy as it ought to be taught, and is 
taught in the Henrietta Street school, till these foolish prejudices die out. 
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nation in 1884, was appointed house surgeon at the Sick Children’s 
Hospital, Paddington, where she showed a peculiar aptitude for 
dealing with the ailments of children. Her career, which was full 
of promise, has, alas! ended all too soon. She contracted diphtheria 
whilst on duty, and after a week of great agony, borne with charac- 
teristic fortitude and heroism, she died on the 29th November last. 
This young lady, with an understanding which was thoroughly 
masculine in grasp and firmness, had the delicate spirit and the re- 
fined and sympathetic nature which we usually associate with the 
feminine character. Those who were honoured with her friendship, 
at once so cordial and so frank, hope by founding a scholarship in 
her name to keep her memory green in the school of which she was 
such a brilliant ornament. Other ladies whose careers, if less distin- 
guished and tragic, have been not less honourable, are Doctors of 
Medicine of the Universities of Berne and Zurich. One, a highly 
accomplished Scottish lady, is a Doctor of the ancient and famous 
University of Montpellier. Two hold the doctorate of Paris—or 
rather held it, for one, Mrs. Chaplin Ayrton, a singularly gifted 
lady, died but the other day, to the infinite regret of her numerous 
literary and artistic comrades in many lands, to whom her memory 
will be for ever dear. Sixty-five are still studying, and of these 
fifteen are preparing for the degrees of London University. 
Twenty-eight have entered for missionary work, and twenty-six 
for various non-professional purposes, some being teachers, some 
skilled nurses, and some students of the Fine Arts. Two I find 
entered, oddly enough, as “ teachers of gymnastics.” Fifteen have 
withdrawn from study for various reasons, eight being ‘on account 
of marriage,’ two “on account of personal ill-health,” one on ac- 
count of “the ill-health of her husband,” and another “ on account 
of the ill-health of her brother.”’ 

When we look at these figures we must always remember that it 
is not an easy matter to be admitted to the school, save as an 
amateur. There is a rigid preliminary examination to pass. A 
woman must not only be able to pass it, but she must also have, in 
addition to a fair stock of brains and physical strength, the necessary 
means, because there are as yet only some small scholarships attached 
to the institution, and a medical education to be worth anything must 
cost much. This leads me to answer a question often put to me— 
What does it cost a lady in the Henrietta Street school to become a 
registered medical practitioner ? Supposing she is content with the 
cheapest registerable diploma obtainable by her, the Irish Licentiate, 
the expense may be set down at about £190. 

I reckon the cost of board and lodging in London at from £70 
to £100 a year, and £20 a year should be set down for books, instru- 
ments, and extra tuition. Personal expenses in dress, amusements, 
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travelling, and the like, vary so much that it is not possible to give 
an accurate estimate. The cost of diplomas in the Royal University 
of Ireland, the doctorate of which can be taken by women, comes 
to £10 more than those of the King or Queen’s Colleges, which I 
have just mentioned, and that of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, opened to women in January, 1875, to £26 5s. extra. The 
diploma of London University, again, costs £205 spread over 
five years, and for the hard examinations it entails some private 
tuition is usually necessary. From these data every one can form his 
or her own estimate ; but, speaking generally, I think the best one 
is that given to me by the Honorary Secretary to the school, who 
assures me that ‘ £200 a year would be a good allowance for a lady 
student of medicine, and would cover all her expenses personal and 
scholastic.’’ So far, I think, I have proved that the school has done 
a marvellous amount of solid work on the slenderest resources. Now 
I come to another point. Was the work worth doing? Was it 
needed ? 

Happily events have simplified the business of answering this 
last question. That women are practising medicine with much popular 
acceptance and success both in private practice and in dispensaries 
and hospitals proves the reality of the need or demand for their 
services. The existence of this demand is due to a delicacy of senti- 
ment which it would be barbarous to ignore and brutal to crush, 
so that the Henrietta Street school requires little vindication on this 
head. A more practical question would be: Is the school not 
encouraging a hallucination when it induces women to study medi- 
cine under the impression that they can earn a living by it. This 
leads me to inquire what are the actual facts as to the measure of 
success women have won in the world as physicians in our time? 
The experience of the United States is valuable for two reasons. 
First, it is that of communities singularly like our own. Second, it 
extends over a larger field, both of time and space, than any at which 
I can get in England. I have it from an English medical lady who 
has recently travelled in the United States, that the proportion of 
well and ill-trained practitioners there is relatively the same in both 
sexes, and the iron rule regulates both alike—those who know 
and do their work get on well, but those who do not fail. In 
large towns in America, for example, it is a very common thing 
for a lady doctor to attend the women and children in a family, 
and for a medical man to attend the gentlemen. Ladies’ schools 
have lady doctors. In the celebrated Massachusetts States Reforma- 
tory Prison for Women, Dr. Mosher, a lady of great professional and 
administrative ability, holds the lucrative post of Medical Super- 
intendent. Her assistants are also ladies; in fact, public appoint- 
ments suitable for medical women are given to them quite freely in 
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America, as they doubtless soon will be in England, since the late 
Postmaster-General made a move in that direction. As to the suc- 
cess of medical women in private practice in America, I summarise 
some very instructive figures in a curious statistical paper, which 
was read by Miss Emily Pope, M.D., before the meeting of the 
Social Science Association at Saratoga in 1881. There were 
then some 430 qualified lady doctors in the States. Of these 390 
were in active practice; 11 had never practised at all; 29 had 
practiced a little, and then retired, and of these 12 did so because 
they married, 7 because of ill-health, 5 on account of “other 
work,” and the remainder for unstated reasons. The average age of 
these women when entered as students was 27 years, and the average 
duration of study 4$ years. On beginning study 75 per cent. were 
single, 19 per cent. were married, and 6 per cent. were widows. 
That the work has not disagreed with them is proved by the 
curious fact that of the 13 who out of this large number report 
their health as “not good” only 4 can trace their illness to their 
medical work. These figures will not surprise students of vital 
statistics, for several reasons. In the first place, the average age 
thus start at the time of life when they are best able to bear the 
strain of toil. Then, in the next place, as a vast amount of what 
the French call ‘the little health of women” is simply due 
to hypochondriasis, or to the unwholesome lassitude of an aimless 
indoor existence, the brisk, busy, active, open-air life of the lady 
physician ought to keep her well and strong. How far has 
matrimony affected the practice of lady doctors in America ? and 
has their work been remunerative ? are the next questions to be 
answered, I find that out of the numbers given above 65 married 
after graduation, 19 of them, by the way, marrying medical men. 
After marriage 14 dropped out of practice, but of those who have 
gone on 21 report that they found domestic duties interfere with 
their professional careers. Of those who were married before and 
after graduation 67 have borne healthy children, and in all but two 
cases the mothers have insisted on nursing them. From the very 
first 77 managed to support themselves by their professional income ; 
and only 11 women can reasonably be said to have practised in the 
true sense of the word for more than two years in America and failed 
to become self-supporting. 


of American women when they begin practice is 314 years. They 


it is, for obvious reasons, a matter of great difficulty and delicacy 
to speak at present in an English periodical of the incomes earned 
by ladies practising medicine in England. They are so few as to 
be well known, and the most cautious statements might be capable of 
undesirable but pointed personal application. Out of several statements 
given to me for discretionary use, I select one, first, because it is 
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typical, and gives one a glimpse at an average, and not at an excep- 
tional case, and secondly, because what it records can be so put that 
I run no risk of laying matters of purely private import open to 
public identification. In the first year after Miss —— settled ina 
provincial town as a regular practitioner her books show she had 
113 private paying patients. Of these 46 came to consult her as an 
obstetrician. In the next year she had 164 patients, of whom 64 
were “obstetrical cases.’’ Every year since then there has been a pro- 
gressive increase ; but the proportion between the * obstetrical’? and 
general cases remains relatively the same. 

The records of the New Hospital for Women, and of the dispen- 
saries at Bristol, Edinburgh, Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Notting-hill, officered by women, also indicate that there is a real 
demand for the services of medical women among the working 
class. I take as typical the returns now before me of a provident dis- 
pensary for women opened recently ina London suburb. There they 
had in the course of the first nine months 200 members on the books. 
They had 788 consultations, either in the dispensary or in patients’ 
houses, and of these 12 per cent. were for the special diseases of 
women. In regard to the demand for medical women I have from 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson—-a shrewd and safe guide on the point 
—a communication, from which I am permitted by her favour to 
take the following :— 


‘*We know quite well that any demand for them which does exist is found 
among the most cultivated, not the most fashionable class, and among the poor. 
It is scarcely felt at all in the shop-keeping class—nor in the class of idle, 
fashionable women. Now there are two strata of society which afford most 
practice to doctors: first, the poor who, probably from the constant melancholy 
of their lives, are always feeling more or less conscious of imperfect health, 
and who are the medicine-takers par excellence of the community; second, the 
rich and idle women who take but little medicine but like many interviews 
with their pleasant, cheering doctor. It is this last stratum which may 
properly be described as auriferous. Pcor women drink the physic and rich 
women pay the fees. But it is difficult to suppose that medical women will ever 
be acceptable to patients of this type as medical men are. If however you cut 
out of medical practice all the fine ladies, all the men, and al:nost all the 
middle class, it must take a fairly long time to collect together a clientele. You 
are left with the poor, the professional class, and the cream of the aristocratic 
class. Then even there are difficulties. People who might be patients to a 
woman just starting in practice have their doctor already, and they justly feel 
that if he has satisfied them hitherto it is not right toleave him. ‘Then they 
naturally distrust beginners. There is the further difficulty felt by every young 
practitioner, that of making himself or herself known. No one ever cares to 
consult an absolute stranger. He must be known or known about. The most 
superficial acquaintance is often enough to lead people to consult either a man 
or a woman, probably because most people are at heart believers in their own 
skill as readers of character, and if they have then only just seen a doctor they 
feel that they do know to some extent whether they can trust him or not. 
From all these causes I think it is certain it will always take a certain amount 
of time for a woman, however well prepared for her professional duties, to make 
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a practice. But that, with a moderate amount of time, such a woman will 


°? 


succeed I haye myself no doubt. ... .’ 


In spite of the disadvantages alluded to by Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
a broad survey of the facts leads me to the conclusion that the 
medical women now in practice in England have done fairly well. 
Indeed, these facts indicate that a woman has rather a better chance 
than a man in starting as a doctor, for if she settle in a good 
provincial town she usually has no competitor of her own sex to 
fear, and, without buying a practice, she is pretty sure, even though 
she put forth no very extraordinary efforts, to earn about £200 a 
year after being in practice for two years. After that her income 
increases more rapidly—for it is in earning the first £200 by fees that 
the medical practitioner has the hardest struggle of his life. But 
though I thus infer that there is plenty of work, both remunerative 
and charitable, for medical women in large towns, I find no facts 
which indicate that they have any chance of becoming self-support- 
ing in rural districts. And what is still more remarkable, I see no 
tendency in lady doctors to become “ specialists ;” indeed, ophthal- 
mic and aural medicine and surgery, not to mention mental disease 
and the auriferous field of dentistry, seem to have no attractions for 
them. Perhaps the justest summary of the experience of the women 
now practising medicine in England is this. Looking at the money 
spent on their education as an investment, they have had a return for 
it in the shape of realised and prospective income far larger than 
any it could have yielded them had it been laid out in other direc- 
tions. Then the prospects of medical women are brightening 
everywhere. Quite recently new fields for their enterprise have 
been opened up in India, China, and Egypt—in India especially 
The State has at last begun to hearken to the bitter cry of native 
women doomed to life-long suffering because the only doctors near 
them are men, and whose services law, custom, or religious scruples 
forbid them to engage. The Countess of Dufferin has been so 
profoundly impressed with their need that she has organised, 
under the patronage of the Queen, the National Association for 
Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India. In 
England, the Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Lady Strangford, Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord Hobhouse, Sir 
Richard Temple, and many other eminent persons are zealously 
promoting Lady Dufferin’s scheme. Its objects are to give 
medical tuition to Indian and Eurasian women such as is given by 
Mrs. Scharliel, M.B. and B.S. (Lond.), a distinguished student of 
the Henrietta Street school, in the Madras Medical College; to 
establish dispensaries and cottage hospitals for women under female 
superintendence ; and to provide qualified medical women to do duty 
in existing maternity wards. At Bombay, Miss Pechey, M.D., has 
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already been appointed physician to the Cama Hospital, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid by the Duke of Connaught in 1884, and 
also medical officer to the Jaffer Suleiman Dispensary, which was 
built by a native gentleman, and is now endowed with £300 a year 
by the municipality of Bombay. In furtherance of Lady Dufferin’s 
movement large subscriptions have come from natives and Europeans 
among others 100 rupees from the high priest of the Temple of 
Bardya Nath, who urges every Hindoo who is attached to his 
national customs to support the association. An Indian scholarship 
fund was also started in 1883 by Miss E. A. Manning and Mrs. 
Thorne, and one scholar is now studying at the Henrietta Street 
school, where as yet qualifying instruction for the best appoint- 
ments in India can alone be obtained. In China the benefit which the 
wife of Li-Hung-Chang derived from the attendance of Miss Howard, 
an American medical lady, has given medical women a secure footing 
in the great province which he rules as Viceroy. In England 
schools, hospitals, dispensaries, workhouses, asylums, prisons, reforma- 
tories, emigrant ships—in fact, all public institutions for women 
will soon have their female medical officers, and with such avenues 
of honourable employment open to them, the educated women of 
the future should find it easier to lead useful and purposeful lives. 
But it has been said that it is of little avail to lay stress on such 
considerations for two reasons. Lady physicians fade into matri- 
mony, and even now, for the minority of talented women who have 
to earn their bread, Education and Art afford sufficient employment. 

The great majority of English medical women undoubtedly marry 
either before or soon after they complete their curriculum ; in fact, 
one almost fancies that men either perversely seek as wives the 
very type of women whose intellectual tastes they pretend to detest, or 
prudently apply matrimony as a solvent of sexual competition. Be that 
as it may, the result is usually the same to a clever girl when she 
asks leave to quit her home and study medicine. Her family, not 
wishing to lose her pleasant companionship, plausibly object on the 
ground that as she will most likely marry soon, the cost of her 
medical education will be so much money wasted. That is, however, 
hardly a fair way of putting it. Why not rather ask—if this point 
of view must be taken—Would the lady marry as well if she did 
not study medicine? May not the knowledge and the accomplish- 
ments—all of high value in home life—which she acquires as a 
student lead to her being more eagerly sought in marriage than 
her non-professional sisters? Then, again, why should a medical 
woman always be expected to retire from practice after she 
marries? I can even conceive of cases where, through the mis- 
fortune or ill-health of her husband, it might be her duty to 
throw herself into her profession with increased ardour and energy. 
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Actresses and musicians do not deem it necessary to retire from 
professional life because they marry; and surely the work of a 
medical woman is not more incompatible with domesticity than 
theirs. It will in truth always rest with the lady physician, 
whether married or single, to adjust her work to her family claims ; 
and if she toils after marriage, it must be remembered that her profes- 
sional income will enable her to supply a larger staff of servants for 
household duty. Her case will then be analogous to that of many 
artistic, literary, and political ladies, who devote a great deal of their 
time to other than purely domestic interests; indeed, those who 
have had some experience of beth classes will, I think, acknowledge 
that the married lady physician, as a rule, pays much more attention 
to her family than your lady of quality who opens a political sa/on, 
so that, like the Berengarias and Zenobias of Disraelitish romance, 
she may push on her favourites in public life. 

To those who think that education and art offer an adequate outlet 
for the energies of talented women who dislike the bitter bread of 
dependence I would offer a remonstrance. It is not many women 
who are fit to be teachers, and the profession of pedagogy is so over- 
crowded that it is cruel to tempt ladies to enter it who have a taste 
for any other calling. Art, too, is a fit vocation for the few, 
because the majority even of talented, well-bred women possess 
neither the souls nor the sensibilities of great artists. But if 
that be so, why should we debar a woman from supporting herself 
by a calling the practice of which, though it needs none of these 
high gifts, is naturally in accord with her cultured sympathies 
and her intellectual tastes? Why should we deem her amply 
provided with a field for her energies in the arts when she does 
not inherit Albani’s voice, Rosa Bonheur’s colour-sense, George 
Eliot’s intellect, Mrs. Browning’s lyric inspiration, or even, like 
Sara Bernhardt, a nervous system that can at will be turned into a 
magnificent instrument of dramatic emotion ? Probably few medical 
women will ever rival the achievements of a Harvey, a Cullen, 
a Sydenham, or a Simpson; indeed, only four of them, Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, Mrs. Hoggan, Miss Agness McLaren, and 
the late Mrs. Chaplin Ayrton have as yet contributed anything 
very noteworthy to scientific literature. But their academic “ re- 
cord”’ proves that they have, at all events, the ordinary amount 
of brain-power possessed by nine-tenths of the better educated 
members of their profession. The world is not so rich in 
medical genius that it can afford to despise the chance of evolving 
so rare a product, even from feminine assiduity and capacity. It 
seems to me we cannot be too cautious about discouraging gifted 
women from making the most of whatever capacities they may have, 
especially if they be guided by pure aims, high ambitions, and cul- 
tivated intelligence. 
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After all, Humanity wins nothing by forcing those who cannot 
entirely fill their lives with family interests, to crush their cravings for 
other activities, unless, indeed, these be in themselves demoralising. 
But no educated and unprejudiced person nowadays believes that 
medical practice or study must necessarily demoralise a lady. The 
service of the sick has in all ages had a strange but seemingly 
natural fascination for women, and it is simply contrary to common- 
sense to suppose that a woman must needs be unsexed by such 
service, unless it be utterly divorced from scholarly culture and 
scientific knowledge. Yet this is precisely what we are asked to 
believe by the curious folk who would persuade us that they would 
rather “ lay their daughters in their coffins” than see them enter a 
sick-room, save as successors to the indefatigable Mrs. Gamp—super- 
annuated because of her inadaptability to the decorative treatment 
which the spirit of an «esthetic age seeks, even in a lazaretto. It is 
not the noble rage of Lucius Virginius, but rather a mild monomania, 
caused by over-reflection on the evil which may by the remotest 
chance follow any enlargement of woman’s work in the world, that 
probably inspires the gloomier tragedians of this controversy. They 
have contrived to delude themselves into the idea that unless a 
‘woman is too ignorant to find out what is the matter with a patient, 
her attendance at the sick-bed will inevitably debase her character. 
But they do not delude anybody else. As Emerson says in his 
English Traits, most Englishmen “ are impious in their scepticism 
of a theory, but kiss the dust before a fact.” Now what is the fact 
in this case as most clear-eyed men see it? Why, that for eleven 
years ladies have been studying and practising medicine in England 
encouraged by a great deal of popular patronage, but without in 
any degree forfeiting respect in society as daughters, wives, and 
mothers, or displaying the least trace of deterioration in the finer 
qualities of mind or heart. Cadit questio. The majority of English 
men evidently think with the late Mr. Grote, that whenever a woman 
has a real love for learning in her youth, and a genuine aspiration 
after an independent and self-maintaining position, she should at 
least have as fair a chance as a man of using her talents to the utmost. 

Rozert WIitson. 
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DARWINISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


Ir is not easy to overrate the practical importance of the body of 
teaching commonly associated with the name of the late Mr. Darwin. 
There is perhaps no department of intellectual activity in which it 
does not directly touch upon the gravest problems. My present 
object is to consider its bearing upon the theory of the public order 
usually spoken of as Democracy; a theory no less influential in the 
political world than Darwinism in the world of thought. But it 
will be necessary, in the first place, to examine both these vocables a 
little. Our age lives upon a small stock of commonplaces, and is 
dominated by a few phrases. Words, as Goethe complains, take the 
place of ideas. And one result is that words lose precise connotations. 
Hence a writer who desires to be accurate himself, and to help his 
readers to some clear insight into the matters of which he treats, is 
often obliged to define, more or less formally, before he proceeds to his 
argument. It will be well then, to note here that, as much Platonism 
is vulgarly current for which you will search in vain the philosopher 
of Academe, as the Lutheranism of the present day consists largely 
of opinions of which the founder of Protestantism was guiltless, so a 
great deal passes for Darwinism which is not to be found in the 
writings of Mr. Darwin. What the lifelong labours of that patient 
and conscientious inquirer really established, we will consider by- 
ind-by. I am for the moment concerned with the signification 
which the word Darwinism bears in common parlance throughout 
Europe. And this will be best seen if we goto Germany. There it 
is that most of the world’s cerebration is performed. There the doctrine 
of Mr. Darwin was eagerly embraced long before it had obtained credit 
mong ourselves. And there it has been developed, with enthusiastic 
devotion and singular hardihood, by a host of sarants, who have sought 
in it the key to well-nigh all the world’s enigmas. Foremost among 
these is Professor Hickel, whose writings have unquestionably done 
more than Darwin’s own for the diffusion of what is generally 
known as Darwinism, not only in the Professor’s native country, but 
in France, and it may perhaps be said in England too. The account 
which he himself gives of his labours is that he has ‘“ endeavoured 
to bind together in a philosophy Darwin’s facts; to view them in 
the light of general conceptions.” But, in truth, speculation occupies 
. much greater place than fact in his system. In the first place, he 

s adopted Darwin’s theories, without the reserves, rectifications, and 
modifications by which that candid investigator afterwards limited 


them. Thus, to give merely oneexample, in the law of natural selection, 
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to the action of which the English naturalist in his latter years con- 
fessed himself to have ‘ probably attached too much,” and which he 
therefore thought himself bound to restate, in order “ to confine his 
remarks to adaptive changes of structure’’—I am quoting from a 
well-known passage in his Descent of Man—his Teutonic disciple 
finds a complete explanation of the facts of organic life, and of 
all its possibilities, including “ indefinite variation.” Again, to the 
hypotheses thus adopted from Darwin, Professor Hickel has added 
others of his own. Of these, the most notable is the theory of 
abiogenesis, which amounts to this: that the organic comes out of 
the inorganic as its adequate cause, by a process similar to that 
whereby the molecules of crystalline bodies assume regular form. 
The general result at which he arrives is a purely physical explana- 
tion of life. He will allow of no activities in the organism but the 
chemical and mechanic. The persistence of matter and energy, 
correlation of forces, dissipation of forces, sufficiently explain for him 
the wondrous All. ‘ The cell,” he wrote to the German Association 
in 1877, ‘consists of matter called protoplasm, composed chiefly of 
carbon, with an admixture of hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur. 
These component parts, properly united, produce the soul and body 
of the animated world, and suitably nursed, become man. With this 
single argument the mystery of the universe is explained, the Deity 
annulled, and a new era of infinite knowledge ushered in.”  Pro- 
fessor Hickel, whose great attainments in zoology and morphology 
are unquestionable, here formulates the creed of a school of physi- 
sists very influential in Germany. It is, apparently, a faith with an 
exceeding great multitude of Teutonic saran/s, that life, at first 
generated spontaneously, has ascended from the simplest form of 
protoplasm to the human automaton, through the twenty-two dis- 
tinct stages of evolution which the Professor has excogitated. In 
England there are not wanting gifted disciples of Mr. Darwin who, 
more or less implicitly, adopt this exposition of “nature’s great 
progression from the formless to the formed, from the inorganic to 
the organic, from blind forces to conscious will and intellect.” But 
it is in France that the gospel of materialistic evolution has had the 
freest course, and has been most abundantly glorified; for it has 
supplied a want of the political party whose fortunes are bound up 
with the Third Republic. The author of Natural Religion has 
observed, “the Revolution delights in calling itself Atheistic.” 
And no one can doubt that this is so, who will take the trouble to 
examine the literature, from the newspaper upwards, wherein 
‘‘advanced politicians” in France record their sorrows and aspira- 
tions. Equally beyond doubt is it that the thought, or what does 
duty for thought, of these politicians, is derived mainly from the 
medico-atheistic school of which, I suppose, we may take M. Paul 
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Bert to be the leading exponent: I know of no one else who so 
accurately represents its “science,” its blasphemy, and its ferocity. 
The whole spirit of what calls itself Democracy in France breathes 
in his well known words: “Others may occupy themselves, if they 
will, in seeking a nostrum to destroy the phylloxera ; be it mine to 
find one that shall destroy the Christian religion.” And that nos- 
trum is supposed to have been found in vulgar Darwinism: the 
Darwinism, let me say, of Professor Hickel. 

“ What calls itself Democracy.” For as Darwinism, in common 
parlance throughout Europe, means something other than the doc- 
trines of the late Mr. Darwin, so Democracy has acquired a signi- 
fication very far removed from the conception legitimately attaching 
to the word. It formerly denoted the rule of that comparatively small 
class of the inhabitants of a country which constituted the é0¢, or 
populus, or, to use the French phrase, /e pays légal. In the demo- 
cracies, as of pre-Christian, so of Christian Europe, citizenship 
was regarded not as a natural right, but as a legal privilege, 
to be gained with difficulty and guarded with jealousy. These 
democracies, the result of fierce struggles and of the triumph of the 
most highly endowed races, rested everywhere upon a basis of fact. 
And they were everywhere, even in their most popular form, essenti- 
ally aristocratic. To be a burgher of ancient Athens, or of medieval 
Florence, was to have a patent of nobility. Modern democracy, on 
the other hand, is the offspring of a movement which sought to 
make a tabula rasa of the past. So far from resting upon prescrip- 
tion and privilege, like the older democracies, it starts from the pro- 
position that man, gvdé man, possesses all the highest attributes of 
citizenship. Itis based upon an d priori theory of the supposed 
rights, innate, inalienable, and imprescriptible, of humanity in a 
hypothetical state of nature. With reason was Rousseau glorified 
by St.-Just as ’homme révolutionnaire. The Revolution was mainly an 
attempt to translate his speculations into practice. The intellectual 
mediocrities and spiritual nullities venerated as “ the men of ’91,”’ 
into whose hands its guidance so speedily fell, were, with hardly an 
exception, his enthusiastic disciples. Of course there was nothing 
new in his doctrine that there is a primordial right, or set of rights, 
inherent in man. Catholic philosophers, to mention no other, had 
for centuries maintained that proposition. Rousseau’s originality 
consists in his teaching as to the nature of human right; in the con- 
ception with which he starts, and from which he deduces his whole 
system, of man in a state of nature, perfectly free, perfectly virtuous, 
the equal of all other men, and sovereign over his own actions. But 
although “man is born free, he is everywhere in chains.” Liberty and 
equality and individual sovereignty and virtue have well-nigh dis- 
appeared from the earth, through the despotism of tyrants, the guile 
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of priests, and the corrupting influences of art and civilisation. Thus 
is the world out of joint. But the gospel of Jean-Jacques is sufficient 
to set it right. All that is necessary is to preach to the inhabitants 
of any country the Rights of Man, and to reveal to them the Social 
Contract, “‘a form of association which defends and protects, with the 
whole power of the State, the persons and goods of each partner, and by 
virtue of which each while uniting himself with others, nevertheless 
obeys only himself, and remains as free as before.” Then you may 
proceed to make the constitution, and to bring back the golden age. 
This is the conception of the public order which for a century has 
dominated the general mind in France, and which, from France, has 
spread throughout Europe. And it is now the most potent factor in 
contemporary politics. In France we see it in the fullest and most 
logical development it has, as yet, attained. But, even in this 
country, it has embodied itself in many a cherished phrase, many an 
effective shibboleth. Thus, the Benthamite aspiration, ‘‘ Everybody 
to count for one: nobody for more than one,” or the more succinct 
formula, ‘‘One man, one vote,” is merely a translation into the 
vulgar tongue of Rousseau’s doctrine of the equivalence of all mem- 
bers of the community, and of their natural right to participate 
equally in the expression of the general will, The dictum with 
which the air still resounds, that “ the true political creed is faith in 
the people,” is but a variation on the theme that “human nature is 
good,” justly reckoned by Mr. John Morley “ the central moral doc- 
trine of the Revolution.” The equally familiar proposition that the 
adult males of any country—that is a majority of them told by head 
—however low in the scale of humanity, however devoid of the most 
elementary instincts and aptitudes of freemen, as in Egypt, are its 
sole legitimate rulers, is only the practical application of the Contrat 
Social. Modern democracy is everywhere, more or less, of the same 
Jacobin type. It everywhere depends, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the theory of man and society which Rousseau formu- 
lated, and which Robespierre sought to realise: an abstract, an 
unrelated, an universal man: identical in all ages, in all latitudes, in 
all races, in all states of civilisation. It everywhere aspires, with 
varying degrees of vehemence, to sweep away historic institutions, 
with the innumerable diversities attaching to them, in order to make 
room for a reconstruction of the public order on the basis of arith- 
metic, and of what it calls pure reason. It everywhere worships what 
it accounts to be “ abstract rights,” and believes them to govern the 
world. Nor is its success difficult to understand. ‘Ce qui fait une 
puissance extraordinaire aux idées de Rousseau,” wrote M. Taine to 
me some time ago (I cite his luminous words by his kind permission) 
‘“‘¢’est surtout la simplicité de la conception. Un enfant, un ouvrier 
ecroit la comprendre. En effet le raisonnement publique qu’elle enfante 
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est aussi aisé qu’une régle de trois. Comment prouver a cet homme qu’il 
ne comprend pas, que la notion de l’état est une des plus difficiles a 
former, que le raisonnement politique est hors de sa portée? Ce 
serait l’offenser. Il ne peut pas admettre, méme comme possible, 
une chose si énorme: et son amour-propre suffit pour aveugler son 
bons sens.” 

Such unquestionably is modern democracy as it lives and works, 
throughout Europe. Such is it especially in France, its original birth- 
place and present stronghold, where its true characteristics and ne- 
cessary tendencies are most clearly discernible. What chiefly dis- 
tinguishes its latest from its earlier phases, is its proclamation of 
itself as “ scientific.” The original Jacobins refused to defer, even 
for one brief hour, the pleasure of butchering Lavoisier, upon the 
ground that the Republic had no need of chemists. Their successors 
are wiser in their generation and seek in the laboratory “a solid 
formula ”’ for their politics. It is wpon “ natural truths,” they urge, 
that the foundation of the public order must rest. Physical science 
is the only true science, and its methods are the only true methods. 
Metaphysics and transcendentalism, and, still more, “ all religion and 
all religiosity,” are mere shadows, serving but to divert men’s atten- 
tion from phenomenal realities, which are the only realities, and to 
hinder progress in the material arts of life, which is the only progress. 
“La démocratie,” observes a very popular exponent of it, ‘ démolit 


Dieu, démolit tout le vieux monde, et une chose seule reste—l’évolu- 





tion scientifique.’’ The transformation is like that wrought by Circe. 
And “Darwinism” supplies the incantation whereby it is ac- 
complished. Thanks to Professor Hiackel there can be no doubt 
now about man’s essential bestiality. What a weapon wherewith to 
overthrow Christianity and all else that opposes itself to the millennium 
of materialism! Yes; but, as I shall proceed to show, a double- 
edged weapon, no less fatal to the most cherished Jacobin dogmas 
than to religion. 

For whatever is doubtful, this is clear: that every dogma, however 
widely popular, to which the facts are opposed, is doomed to 
certain extinction. Now, what are the facts of Darwinism ? Let us 
view them apart from the theories engrafted upon them by Professor 
Hackel. I should be sorry to seem wanting in respect to so eminent 
asavant. Still I find it impossible to withhold a modicum of sympathy 
from Mr. Coke, when, in his interesting work, Creeds of the Day, he 
complains, “‘' The theories of Professor Hiackel are as trying to my 
credulity as the Pentateuch itself.” It is, indeed, difficult to see why 
the speculations of Professors should be. more binding upon our 
belief than the revelations of Prophets. We will turn, then, from 
the Darwinism of Herr Hackel to the Darwinism of Mr. Darwin. 
What may the researches of that indefatigable observer be taken 
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to have established? The supreme problem to which he addressed 
himself was the origin of the human race as a distinct species. I 
shall present his solution of that problem in his own words, taken 
from the summary with which he ends his book on The Descent of 


Man. 


‘*The main conclusion arrived at in this work,” he writes, ‘‘ and now 
held by many naturalists who are well competent to form a sound judgment, 
is that man is descended from some less highly organized form. The grounds 
upon which this conclusion rests will never be shaken, fer the close similarity 
between man and the lower animals in embryonic development, as well as in 
innumerable points of structure and constitution, both of high and of the most 
trifling importance—the rudiments which he retains, and the abnormal rever- 
sions to which he is occasionally liable—are facts which cannot be disputed. 
They have long been known, but until recently they told us nothing with 
respect to the origin of man. Now when viewed by the light of our know- 
ledge of the whole organic world, their meaning is unmistakable. . . . By con- 
sidering the embryological structure of man, the homologies which he presents 
with the lower animals, the rudiments which he retains, and the reversions to 
which he is liable, we can partly recall in imagination the former condition of 
our early progenitors, and can approximately place them in their proper 
position in the zoological series. "We thus learn that man is descended from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in 
its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This creature, if its whole 
structure had been examined by a naturalist, would have been classed amongst 

he Quadrumana, as surely as would the common and still more ancient 
progenitor of the Old and New World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all th: 
higher mammals are probably derived from an ancient marsupial animal, and 
this through a long line of diversified forms, either from some reptile-like or 
some amphibian-like creature, and this again from some fish-like animal. In 
the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early progenitor of all the 
Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided with branchiz, with 
the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the most important 
organs of the body (such as the brain and heart) imperfectly developed. This 
animal seems to have been more like the lary of our existing marine Ascidians 
than any other known form.” 





Such is Mr. Darwin’s main conclusion, and the principal in- 
struments by which he supposes this vast transformation to have 
been wrought are the law of natural selection in the struggle for 
existence, and the law of sexual selection. The struggle for exist- 
ence! That is the primary fact upon which Darwinism is built. 
The world, to the eye of science, is a scene of incessant struggle of 
individual against individual, of species against species. The more 
healthy, the more vigorous, the more fortunate survive and multiply. 
The weakest succumb, disappear, and perish. It is so in the vegetable 
world as in the animal. Even “the humblest flower that blows ” 
owes its every character and quality to the strife of countless 
ages. It is, and ever has been so among men, from the rudest 
societies in which cannibals openly prey upon one another, up 
to the most civilised, where the process by which man devours man, 
though thickly veiled, is none the less real. ‘It’s no fish ye’re 
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eating,” says Luckie Mucklebackit to the Antiquary, “it’s no fish 
ye’re eating, but men’s lives.” Nor can it be otherwise, if we con- 
sider that, without the innumerable causes of limitation which spring 
from this ardent rivalry for life, each species would tend to mul- 
tiply in geometric proportion and possess the globe. The doctrine 
of natural selection means that out of innumerable tentatives, made 
by living beings whose organs and instincts are variable up to a 
certain point, the great majority come to nothing, but the exception- 
ally happy hits, that fall in with the surrounding environment, 
succeed. Thanks to the struggle for existence, every favourable 
variety is bound to perpetuate itself, while harmful deviations are 
eliminated. The slightest variations, if they are of advantage to the 
individual in which they have produced themselves, by favouring 
him, in comparison with his fellows, contribute to his conservation, 
and are transmitted to his posterity. And here comes in the law 
of sexual selection, which means “the success of certain indi- 
viduals over others of the same sex, in relation to the propagation of 
the species.” Structural changes are the slowly accumulated results 
of functional changes. A new species is the issue of successive 
variations and adaptations. All the vast physical differences that 
distinguish man from the far off fish-like ancestor, common to him- 
self and other mammals, Mr. Darwin refers to the modifications thus 
wrought—modifications which he describes as “ accidental,” meaning, 
thereby, as he tells us (it is an odd use of the word), that they came 
to pass “ from unrecognised or unassignable causes.”’ The barriers 
between man and the lower animals, once deemed insurmountable, 
which are presented by the intellectual faculties, language, the moral 
sense, religion, he considers to fall upon close and unprejudiced 
observation. The differences which exist in these regions he will 
have to be of degree, not of kind; and in support of this view he 
adduces a vast number of most curious and cogent facts, which have 
been largely confirmed and supplemented by more recent writers. The 
attributes of man, he considers, are variable, and in the study of the 
lower animals he seeks the key to the understanding of the psychic 
faculties of humanity. What we call the moral sense in man he 
finds, in germ, in “our poor relations.” He considers it to be the 
outcome of the social instinct, which is acquired, or at the least 
developed, by natural selection, and the chief elements of which are 
love and sympathy. Its earliest manifestations are definite and 
invariable, we might say, indeed, mechanical. But when conscious- 
ness and volition—the latest evolved of mental characteristics—have 
attained a certain development, it assumes the perfection in which 
we sometimes find it, say, in the elephant, the dog, the ape, and is 
manifested as the faculty of comparing past and future actions and 
their motives, the thoughts meanwhile excusing or else accusing one 
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another. The criterion of the value of actions is, he thinks, the 
general good, by which he means the prosperity, the physical and 
moral health, of the community. And these things depend upon the 
laws of life, which, holding as they do, of form and being, condition 
and environment, have no finality. Such are the main lines of 
Mr. Darwin’s teaching. It has been objected to him by Wigand 
that he wraps his theories up in facts. The objection seems to me 
eminently unfair. No one can doubt the unsparing care with which 
he verifies his facts, or the absolute candour with which he presents 
them. He tells us, indeed—and we might reasonably have com- 
plained if he had not told us—what they seem to him to prove. 
But he warns us that his own views are sometimes “ highly specula- 
tive,” and that “some will doubtless prove to be erroneous.” I 
know of no writer in whom breathes more amply the spirit of the 
ancient philosopher: ‘ Don’t believe Socrates, but your own reason, 
which Socrates helps you to use.” What then, following this canon, 
would seem to be the net result of this great naturalist’s labours ? 
What may we take him to have established ? Here I can speak only 
for myself. Looking at the evidence of various kinds, and weighing 
it, as one is accustomed to weigh testimony upon which a jury would 
be called to decide, in some grave issue touching the property, 
or reputation, or life of a man, I cannot but feel that an overwhelm- 
ing case is made out for Mr. Darwin’s general conclusions: that, in 
his own words, “ the great principle of evolution stands up clear and 
firm:” that in the development of the individual from the simple 
unsegmented cell in which the human organism originates, we have 
the abstract and brief chronicle of the race. This is one of those 
eases in which “ conspiring probabilities run together into a perfect 
conviction.”” And we may, I suppose, take it, that the old view of 
the distinct origin of extant species has well-nigh disappeared from 
the world of thought; that every competent authority allows their 
derivation from a few original types, or from one. Professor Hickel, 
indeed, notes it as “ an interesting and instructive circumstance, that 
the greatest indignation of the discovery of man’s physical develop- 
ment from the ape, is displayed by those who differ the least, in intel- 
lectual or cerebral characteristics, from our common tertiary ancestors.” 
It is to be regretted that culture has not exercised upon the manners 
of the Teutonic savant the emollient influence which the Latin poet 
claims for it. Still, this ferocious utterance of his is not perhaps 
wholly groundless. However that may be, the great glory of Darwin 
unquestionably is, that he has provided us with a scientifically intelli- 
gible theory of descent. I am far from saying that his theory is 
complete, that it includes all the factors. On the contrary, I shall 
have occasion to show later on that there are two principal factors, as I 
must account of them, which he does not include at all—which, indeed, 
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he was not called upon to consider. Moreover, it would seem clear 
that many of his hypotheses require to be largely modified, or even to 
be recast. This has been pointed out, with much cogency of reasoning 
and wealth of illustration, by Von Hartmann, whose admirable little 
volume on Zhe True and the False in Darwinism should be in the 
hands of every student of Mr. Darwin’s works. With these reserva- 
tions I cannot doubt that the law of natural selection, as he has 
stated it, largely explains the process of descent, or that the struggle 
for existence, the variation of types under circumstances, heredity, 
sexual selection, the action of environment, the use and disuse of 
organs, correlation, are really principles whereby the survival of the 
fittest is worked out. As little can | aaa the evolution of moral 
sentiment and dogma through prehistoric conditions, although I must 
take leave to question whether Mr. Darwin ever properly apprehended 
the essential nature of ethics. These facts are among the assured con- 


quests of the modern mind. We may safely assume that in another 
quarter of a sentary they will be as generally accepted, as the law 
of the earth’s motion first demonstrated by Galileo, or the law of 
gravitation formulated by Newton. 

How then does modern democracy—the democracy which rests upon 


the theories of Rousseau—look in the light of these facts, accepted 


by medico-atheistic Jacobinism as a complete explanation of the 
nature and origin of the human mammal?’ First consider his 


doctrine of the natural, inalienable and unprescriptible rights of the 
individual, which is the chief corner-stone of the whole Jacobin 
edifice. How is it possible to predicate such rights of an animal 
whose attributes are constantly varying—whose original is not 
Jean-Jacques’s perfect man in a state of nature, but, not to go farther 
back, a troglodyte with half a brain, with the appetites and habits of 

wild beast, with no conception of justice, and with only half ‘isteiiet 
cries for language? Of the absolute reason, which modern democracy 
professes to worship, usually under the strangest travesties, Darwin- 
ism knows nothing. Its only notion of reason, as of justice and 
of right, is relative. Right to be means Might to be. For the 
true state of nature isa state of war: dellum omnium contra omnes. 
Again, take the thrice-sacred formula, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
What place is there for these conceptions if “ the scientific evolution ” 
alone remains as the one truth which modern democracy will recog- 
nise? Liberty? the sovereignty of the individual? It disappears 
with the fiction of a perfectly homogeneous humanity. The message 
of “ scientific evolution ’’ to the masses is to know their masters, for 
that will be best for them ; to recognise the provision of nature, which 
has made the few, strong, wise, and able, and the many, weak, foolish, 
and incompetent. Equality ¥ So far from being the “holy law of 
nature,” as Marat was wont to affirm, it is flat blasphemy against that 
law. Inequality is everywhere her rule and is the primary condition of 
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progress. Why, man is nothing but the product of vast inequalities, 
of successive variations of previous animal types, which have consti- 
tuted him a species, a race, an individual. Inequalities of right rest 
upon inequalities of fact. Fraternity? Yes; the fraternity of Cain 
and Abel. Cain survived because he was fittest, and proved his fitness 
by surviving. And in his story you have the brief epitome of the 
history of mankind, from the unknown beginnings of organic life, in 
the impenetrable past, down to this very hour. The Social Contract ? 
A pure fiction! Darwinism gives the lie direct to the individualism 
which is of the very essence of Jacobinism. To nature, the individual 
is valueless. The natural cwoodness of the béte humaine ? It is 
aboriginally unethical; ferocious passions are its very groundwork ; 
and all that countless ages of progress have effected has been, more or 
less imperfectly to tame them in favoured varieties of it. To the 
democratic panacea of education, so confidently recommended on the 
ground that “the evil in the world is the fruit of bad education 
and bad institutions’—I am quoting Mr. John Morley’s exposition of 
this article of the revolutionary creed—Darwinism replies by the 
h 


authoritative declaration of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 1 ‘crime is 


} 
at 
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really connected with an inferior mode of life, étse/f usually consequent 
upon an original inferiority of nature ;”’ that “ ignorance is no more to 
be held the cause of crime than various other concomitants;”’ that 
“the belief in the moralising effects of culture is absurd.” There 
is not one of the most cherished positions of modern democracy 
to which the Darwinism, wherein it seeks a scientific basis—after 
having demolished God and the rest of the “old world’’—is not 
absolutely fatal; while to the optimism underlying the whole 
political doctrine of Rousseau, it opposes the blankest pessimism. 
Such is the radical antagonism between Darwinism and what is popu- 
larly known as Democracy. If, as we are confidently assured, 
“scientific evolution” is the only fact left, the natural, inalien- 
able, and imprescriptible rights of man are dreams; there is no 
possible foundation for such rights in merely physical nature. For 
as Herr Hiickel and M. Paul Bert, and I 


suppose we must say Mr. Darwin too, conceive of matter—there are 





where there is only matter 


only physical and mathematical laws sovereign over all. And the 
individual automata which make up human society, like all else, are 
the slaves of mere force. There is one, and one only, true natural 
right founded upon the law of physical life, and that is the survival 
of the fittest. 

But as it is a capital error to confound Darwinism with the hypo- 
theses of Herr Hiickel, so is it to identify Democracy with the specu- 
lations of Rousseau. Democracy is no mere theory; it is a political 
fact, the issue of countless centuries of social development. It is a 
term in that long progress of the Western world from status to con- 
tract, the true meaning of which is the evolution of the individual. 
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Mr. Carlyle has called the French Revolution “a truth written in 
hell fire.’”’ Jacobin democracy may be called a truth veiled in 
sophisms. To the sophisms the facts of Darwinism are fatal. But 
the truth remains. That there are natural, imprescriptible, and 
inalienable rights of man is no fiction, although Rousseau’s theories 
of them are fictitious. Democracy will have to abandon those 
theories, under penalties—the penalties which, by the very constitu- 
tion of the universe, wait upon “ whosoever maketh and loveth a 
lie.” 

It has been said that Democracy must be “ scientific.” We may 
well accept the dictum. And what is science but the logical appre- 
hension of facts, as underlain by principles’ Democracy must 
accept all the facts, the facts of Darwinism among the rest, and the 
political lessons which they teach. It will have to open its eyes to 
the fact that the state is not a conventional arrangement, arrived at 
by sovereign individuals, but an organic growth, the component 
parts of which vary indefinitely in value ; that there are social forces 
far higher than the numerical. It will have to learn that inequality 
among men, having for its perennial source the differences in their 
intellectual constitutions and psychic energies, lies at the very root 
of civilisation; that subordination, obedience, self-sacrifice, are 
primary public virtues; that liberty is not absolute but propor- 
tional. It will have to repent in sackcloth and ashes of that “ fana- 
ticism of égalitairisme,” which is a levelling down and a retrogression 
towards barbarism, and to discern that the strong, the wise, the 
just, are the rightful leaders of the multitudes who are neither 
strong, nor wise, nor just, in the slow, oft-thwarted, but. still 
continuous march upwards of the human race. Nor need this 
be a hard lesson. For, hierarchical, society must of necessity be. 
Jacobin democracy differs from ancient and medieval merely in 
this, that it is not an aristocracy, or government of the best, but 
a kakistocracy, or government of the worst—a polity in which 
wisdom, culture, virtue, even wealth, are suppressed by folly, 
ferocity, vice, and poverty. Once more: Democracy will have to 
abandon its fond illusion of remaking the world in a day, or in a 
century, and to recognise as the law of the social organism, no less 
than of the individual, that binding together of old and new, the one 
handed down by heredity, the other added on by differentiation, which 
is of the very essence of evolution. So far the teachings of Dar- 
winism are what may be called, in quite another than the partisan 
sense, Conservative. But they present other aspects, which are Radical, 
beyond the dreams of most politicians who affect that name. To 
mention only two of them: in the first place, while Darwinism 
announces the right of true superiorities—racial or individual—it is 
fatal to false. No Jacobin, in his most dithyrambic mood, could 
more emphatically proclaim the death of artificial privilege, or 
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demand more imperiously a free career for talent, in the struggle 
for existence, the battle of life. Again, the great question of the 
day is the social question; and the first and last word of that 
question is capital. Its solution assuredly will not be found in those 
Socialistic schemes 





the necessary outcome of Rousseau’s doctrines 
—which, Mr. Spencer has well said, amount to this: “To take from 
the worthy the things they have laboured for, in order to give to the 
unworthy the things they have not earned.” But, as assuredly, 
Darwinism points to quite other conceptions of the responsibilities, 


tomed to entertain. Thus the great truth of the solidarity of the 
social organism, governed by the law of inequality, clearly indi- 
cates that the public contributions should be levied, not on income, 
but on property ; nay more, that they should increase in percentage, 
as the property is greater. These unquestionably are among the 
truths that the Democracy to which the world is so swiftly moving, 
must learn from Darwinism. But there is one thing—one thing 
needful before all others—which Darwinism cannot teach it. And 
that is the true foundation of human right. Where shall it find that 
foundation save in the spiritual nature of man, which the false 
prophets of the people ignore, or deny, or deride ? 

“The people.” The word may well make us pause. The very 
conception of the people, as we now entertain it, is the creation of 
the most spiritual of all religions. It is the direct outcome of the 
teaching of Christianity, that all men are equal before God in their 
spiritual nature. And in this spiritual nature, I confidently say, is 
the only source of human duty and of human right. The whole 
moral world requires for its existence only two personalities: the 
divine and the human. But these are the two pillars upon which 
it rests. Without them no notion of ethics is possible, save only as 
mere fragments of a ruined edifice. Yes; man is born free in a 
profounder sense than Rousseau dreamed of. His will is free. That 
is the interior citadel of personality, wherein he rules as king, 
which no merely external force can ever storm. It is the liberty of 
the autonomous will that makes us persons. ‘ These are my deeds,” 
“this is my life”’—only a self-determined being can say that. And 
physical science can tell us nothing of this attribute of self-determi- 
nation. How should it? For it dwells in the sphere of physical 
necessity. It is occupied with secondary causes, and their connection 
in the visible, tangible, ponderable universe. But free willis a cause 
outside that chain. It is a cause which is its own cause. To attain 
to any knowledge of it, we must pass from the phenomenal to the 
noumenal, from the relative to the absolute. ‘Let us take nothing 
from the human mind. Suppression is a crime. Certain faculties of 
man are directed towards the Unknown. The Unknown is an ocean. 
What is conscience? The compass of the Unknown.” So Victor 
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Hugo, in words worthily enshrining an august fact, which Democracy 
will do well to learn from this prophet of its own. In free will is 
that faculty of man from which right springs. In the moral 
sense, or conscience, is the natural, imprescriptible, indefeasible law 
and measure of human right—a law far transcending the law of the 
welfare of the species, which is the highest revealed by physics, 
transcending but including it. For if,as seems to me unquestionable, 


the physical world, especially as we may now view it, in this nine- 
teenth century, witnesses for reason, if the records of human expe- 
rience witness for truth—the best of our race have lived and died 
for that ideal, and many who will read these words know well, that 
for it, they too would even dare to dic—it is in the law of con- 
science, written on the fleshly tables of the heart, that we have 
the witness for justice. Human nature everywhere bears about this 
concept of moral obligation, however various its correlatives may be. 
Everywhere, deep down in the most sacred recesses of conscious- 
ness, is the imperious conviction that— 


‘*because right is right, to follow righ 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence.” 


Nor does the internal monitor which insists upon this tremendous 
obligation fail to exhibit its credentials. ‘‘ Conscience,” says Butler— 
and the world will never outgrow that teaching—* conscience magis- 
terially exerts itself, and if not forcibly stopped, naturally and always, 
of course, goes on to anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, 
which shall hereafter second and affirm its own.’ Its office is pro- 
phetic. It is, in Victor Hugo’s phrase, “the compass of the Un- 
known,”’ ever pointing man to the Divine Personality: “tu homo, 
tantum nomen, si te scias!”” And what, if we weigh the matter well, 
is the very central idea of Christianity but this, of the root of moral 
obligation in the Divine nature and in man’s filial relation to it ? 
Democracy will do well to study the working of that idea in the 
world. For it will have to be impartially scientific : to accept, like other 
facts, the facts of history, which is the record of social evolution. If 
any fact in the annals of our race is clear, beyond controversy, it 
is that Christianity wrought out the greatest emancipatory movement 
which the world has ever seen, freeing the consciences of men from 
the yoke of Casarism; raising woman from her degradation, as the 
sport of man’s caprice, to moral and spiritual equality with him; 
striking the fetters from the slave; and making of the rich the 
stewards of the poor. As certain is it that all this was wrought by 
speaking to rulers, to men, to masters, to the wealthy, of duty. It 
was upon moral obligation, attaching to man’s spiritual nature, and 
directly governing every social relation, that Christianity based that 
doctrine of human right whereby we yet exist as civilised men. 
Other foundation can no man lay. But it is precisely this idea of 
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divinely-appointed, all-pervading obligation, as the paramount law 
of life, that contemporary Jacobinism holds in the greatest abhor- 
rence, and burns to destroy. It breathes the spirit of Bentham, 
who held that “ there is something disagreeable and repulsive about 
the word ‘ duty,’”’ and desired to expunge “ ought ’’ from the voca- 
bulary. Nor is there a sadder or more ominous sign of the times 
than the widespread decay of this idea, the increasing repugnance to 
any notion of human responsibility, under the influence of that base 
mechanical “ philosophy ”—what a profanation of so divine a 
word !—which is poisoning every spring of purpose and action in 
the modern mind, A generation nourished on “ mealy-mouthed 
philanthropies”’ has well-nigh lost the conception of justice, as the 
august jurisprudence of Rome defined it: the constant and perpetual 
will (vo/wntas) to render to each his due. It has degraded the civil 
magistrate from the minister of the Divine vengeance, to a scarecrow 
for the protection of person and property. The criminal is no longer 
exhibited as an object of disgust and hatred, but of pity and indul- 
gence. We are told that it is not his free personality, his /iber ego, 
that is in fault. His moral freedom is scouted as an old-world illu- 
ion. We are bidden to believe that what is culpable is not part and 
parcel of the man, nay, his very essence, but the operation or 
inoperativeness upon him of certain external agents—the state, society, 
education. One knows by experience—the last decade of the last 
century sufficiently teaches us—what is the practical issue of this 
monstrous denial of the instinct of perversity, the love of evil for 
its own sake, innate in man, the “ape and tiger” within him, 
in resistance to which lies his moral probation, as ‘‘ man, and master 
of his fate.” There are no men whose feet are so swift to shed blood 
as Jacobin panegyrists of man’s natural virtuousness. It is but a 
step, and a short one, from the proclamation that all is good in 
human nature, to the discovery that all is “ suspect.’”’ The Terror is 
the necessary fruit of Rousseau’s optimism. Assuredly, modern demo- 
cracy, Whatever political form it may assume—which is a matter 
of comparatively small importance, if it is not to issue in a solution of 
the continuity of human progress—will have to ground its doctrine of 
human right, not upon theories which depersonalise man, but upon 
the primary facts of free will and moral obligation, which constitute 
him a person; will have to desert its medico-atheistic teachers and to 
give ear to Kant as, in prophet tones, he warns this new age that 
‘without a God, and without a world invisible to us now but hoped 
for, the glorious ideas of ethics may indeed be objects of approbation 
and admiration, but cannot be the springs of purpose and action.” 
But, it may be asked, How do these transcendental conceptions 
accord with Darwinism? The answer to that question seems to me 
to be indicated by a well-known dictum of St. Thomas Aquinas, that 
“there is no knowledge without phantasmata,” which, translated into 
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modern dialect, means, that phenomena, to be really apprehended, 
must be presented to the understanding by the imaginative faculty ; 
in other words, must be viewed transcendentally. I accept grate- 
fully all that Mr. Darwin can teach me about the facts of natural 
history. But he cannot teach me that which he did not himself 
know, that of which he disclaimed all knowledge. A physicist, not 
a philosopher, he worked in the sphere of sense perception. In meta- 
physics, in mental science, as is evident upon the face of his writings, 
he was quite unversed. He tells us explicitly that his system “ is 
not concerned with the origin of spiritual or vital forces.’ That 
moral sense, of which I have been writing, may have been evolved 
as Mr. Darwin supposes. The facts seem to me to point clearly to 
such a conclusion. I donot doubt that as the germ of ethics exists in 
the low varieties of our race, still extant, who seem less human than 
our dogs and horses, as it existed in tertiary and quaternary men, 
aptly characterised by the poet as “mutum et turpe pecus,” so also 
it existed, dormant, like sunlight in coal, but still really there, in the 
strange and monstrous forms of sentient being, which peopled the earth 
for incalculable ages before the appearance of our race, and which 
were the essential precursors and preliminaries of humanity. I can 
as little doubt that the physical organism, material nature, human 
society, have been conditions and instruments of its evolution. But 
you do not explain a thing by merely tracing it back to rudimentary 
forms or by exhibiting the course of its development. If there is any 
one fact of which I am sure it is this: that in the moral sense there 
is something transcending organic life and sensation. Relativity is 
the last word of Darwinism, as of all physical science. The Cate- 
gorical Imperative is not relative. It has a value quite independent 
of my interests, of all interests. It is absolute. Physical science 
cannot tell me what it means. But it can tell me much of the 
meaning of physical science. ‘ Everything in the phenomenal 
world,” says Leibnitz, “takes place at the same time mechanically 
and metaphysically ; but the source of the mechanical is the meta- 
physical.” The facts given by physics are but the printed syllables. 
It is the office of metaphysics to construe them. Those “ beautiful 
contrivances”? which Mr. Darwin so well describes in his book on 
the Fertilisation of Orchids, surely indicate objective purpose, design. 
The doctrine of final causes alone offers a rational interpretation of 
them. I do not speak of final causes as Dr. Pangloss expounds them. 
I speak of what Professor Huxley happily calls “that wider tele- 
ology, which is not touched by the doctrine of evolution, but is 
actually based upon its fundamental proposition.” Again, what I 
read in the same fascinating volume of the “marvellous adjust- 
ments” between the plants and their environment, speaks to me 
plainly of a cause inherent in them which is one of the attributes of 
life itself. Nor, when I rise from its perusal, is there room left in me 
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for doubt of the intelligence of these wonderful plant-organisms, of 
their consciousness, however dim, of their surroundings, of their 
possession, in their measure, of the self-same endowment which in 
man we call mind. Mr. Darwin’s facts point as clearly to a 
psychic basis of life as to Directive Intelligence. And so they 
lend themselves to the deepest spiritual teaching, and receive from 
it their only legitimate explanation. They lead us on to think, 
with Wordsworth, of “life and soul to every mode of being insepa- 
rably linked ;” to conceive of matter, not as the base thing of the 
sensualistic philosophy, but as substance in its dynamic condition, 
pregnant with the potentiality of personality ; to regard its laws as 
modes of the divine agency, its properties as effects of the divine 
indwelling. And surely thus the whole universe is transfigured 
before us, and we catch, as “in high dream and solemn vision,” some 
glimpse of its real meaning. The supreme law which rules through- 
out it is a law of tendency upward, of striving after perfection. This 
is the true law of evolution. Not only in man, but in the non- 
human animal, in the plant, and everywhere throughout the one great 
family of organic life, down to the furthest limits of consciousness, 
of existence—the two words denote one thing, “cogito, ergo sum”’— 
this great law rules supreme. Whata flood of light is hereby thrown 
upon that deep saying that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together,’ waiting for the deliverance! “In pain’’—pain 
everywhere ; pain throughout the boundless battle-field, the illimitable 
sepulchre of creation: but everywhere the necessary instrument of 
advance, not fruitless; even as He, in whom the eternally ideal 
became the historically real, was made perfect through suffering, in 
this, as in all else, “ the first-born of every creature.” The highest and 
noblest of our race, in all ages and in all creeds, bear witness that to 
them pain was no real evil, but a supremely beneficent discipline. 
With one voice they proclaim that there is only one evil in the world: 
deflection from its divinely appointed law. And herewith accords 
the testimony of the moral sense, even in the lowest and least noble ; 
for it speaks no word of “happiness, our being’s end and aim;” it 
witnesses only of justice. Happiness! If that be the end and aim, the 
martyrs, the saints, the heroes, in every generation—who “ suffered 
countless things, who battled for the true, the just ’””—-were indeed 
fools and blind; and the voice of conscience is a lie. But to tell me 
that, is as much a contradiction of a fact as would be the denial of my 
sense perception. As much, or, rather, far more. For the fact 
thus gainsaid is witnessed for by my highest faculty, and is far more 
certain to me than anything in the phenomenal sphere. And this 
transcendent faculty supplements the testimony of physical science, 
and lightens, as nothing else can, “the burden and the mystery of 
all this unintelligible world.” Darwinism tell me of law reigning 
throughout this universe of pain and death. Conscience replies, 
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“Yes; supremely just law. And that is enough for thee to know. 
Cease thy foolish pratings of happiness and unhappiness. Cease 
thy blind guessings at insoluble enigmas. ‘Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?’ although ‘ His way is in the sea, and His 
paths in the great waters, and His footsteps are not known.’ ”’ 

I venture to commend these considerations to earnest men of all 
religions, and especially to those among them—no small number—who 
rage furiously together against the doctrine of Mr. Darwin without 
really comprehending it. I would beg of such to lay to heart the 
dictate of Hebrew wisdom, “ First understand, then argue.” And 
to this precept of the Talmud they might well add the reflection 
of the Hindu sacred writer, “A fact is not altered by a hundred 
texts.” I would urge them to weigh the responsibility attaching to 
those who seek to link living spiritual faith to dead physical theories, 
as though He whom we adore as Deus Scientiarum could be served 
by opposition to any science. I would even ask a certain school of 
Christian apologists to reconsider some of their favourite positions: 
for example, the conception of creation formulated, with unconscious 
irreverence, by a popular American divine, that “ Almighty God 
once took some nothing, and in a week produced the universe as it 
stands, and one man.” Greswell, I remember, in his Fusti Catholici, 
is at the pains to fix the precise date of this event; it occurred, he 
tells us, in the autumn of z.c. 4004. Is it in vain to set before such 
minds the majestic belief to which Mr. Darwin guides us, of uniform 
law, working through all time and all space, for the development of 
order and beauty from the formless void, of life and intelligence 
from primordial nebulosity; and even now working on to vaster 
issues? Again, why should good people cry, “he blasphemeth!” 
when the naturalist displays the derivation of our race from inferior 
types of animal life, and yet acquiesce unmurmuringly, or even 
joyously, in the process of human generation which—classic passages 
of Jeremy Taylor, of Sterne, of Schiller, point it out all too plainly— 
exhibits a still more ignominious starting-point for ourselves? Surely 
Mr. Darwin is well warranted when he contends, “It is not more 
irreligious to explain the origin of man, as a distinct species, through 
the laws of variation and natural selection, than to explain the birth 
of an individual through the laws of ordinary reproduction. The 
birth of the species and of the individual,” he adds, in wise and 
pious words, “are equally part of the grand sequence of events 
which the mind refuses to accept as the result of blind chance. The 
understanding revolts at such a conclusion.” Yes. But it revolts, 
too, at the ineptitudes of defenders of the faith who know not how to 
employ the language of science and of reason. And here, I am con- 
vinced, is one cause, and that not the least, of the irreligiousness of 
the new democracy. 


W. S. Litty. 
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Or the many suggestive contrasts observable by the traveller visiting 
North America, one of the most striking will present itself on extend- 
ing his visit beyond the more familiar show resorts on the western 
littoral, in a northerly direction to British Columbia, and its 
pleasingly English-looking capital, Victoria, the largest town on the 
forest-matted Vancouver Island. The people of the better class you 
meet in the streets of the latter are, with few exceptions, of the English 
country-town type, sturdy, well-nurtured, florid-complexioned men, 
and plainly-dressed, healthy-looking women, a race that thrives on the 
solid English roast beef eaten in a more tranquil frame of mind than 
is noticeable among the ever-hurried inmates of American homes or 
hotels. The houses are often of the English villa type, neat, trim- 
looking buildings standing in their own gardens, and covered with 
evergreen creepers that betoken the mildness of the climate, and give 
these dwellings an attractive, home-like air one sadly misses in a 
great many parts of the States. The streets as well as the roads 
leading into the country are wide and well-kept; very different to the 
condition of those hollow mockeries that rouse one’s indignation in 
and around most American towns, where, as a rule, the quality of 
streets and roads deteriorates as the town grows, The surroundings 
ure of the pleasantest and probably the most novel. It would be 
difficult to find another spot in the world where sea and land, snow- 
clad, nobly proportioned peaks, and fyord-like coves skirted by 
majestic forests, have fashioned more strikingly beautiful landscape. 
Over the whole scene an air of peaceful calm is diffused, appreciated 
by the visitor the longer he has travelled in the noisily busy West. 
It is perhaps most observable on Sunday, a day kept more in the 
English fashion than it is south of the line, where Sunday is con- 
sidered a “ good day to finish up the week’s business and start 
on the new one’s work;” and where Bibles, not metaphorically but 
actually, are sometimes printed interleaved with advertisements. 
British Columbia, the only British territory on the Pacific littoral 
of America, has, to use the American humorist’s expression, not only 
‘‘a good deal of climate sticking about it,” as we shall presently hear, 
but also a good deal of history for such a comparatively small and 
young country. <A glance at the latter will account for its pheno- 
menal rise, its stagnation, and its not improbable reascendancy at no 
far-off date. From the time that Vancouver, in 1790, discovered 
and navigated the great inland archipelago of Puget Sound and the 
Strait of Georgia, separated from the Pacific Ocean by Vancouver 
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Island and the northerly part of what is now Washington Territory, 
up to the year 1848, both the mainland and the chief island that 
was called after him remained in much the same wild and unexplored 
condition in which that bold navigator found and also left them. 
It was not till 1849 Vancouver Island was constituted a colony, 
James Douglas, one of the most famous pioneers England has ever 
produced, being appointed the first Governor. Being made a colony 
did not, however, suffice to colonise this wild and singularly remote 
spot. More powerfully attractive forces were needed to bring other 
than Hudson Bay Company voyageurs and fur traders to this lonely 
realm. It was gold that did what perhaps at that period no other 
power could have achieved; it peopled first California and then 
British Columbia. In the ten years that had elapsed since the 
spring of 1848, when gold was first discovered in California, the 
usual reaction from the world-stirring paroxysm of feverish excite- 
ment had made itself felt there. Hence the news, at first but 
vaguely rumoured, of wonderfully rich finds on British Columbia’s 
main river, the Fraser, reached the land of gold in the nick of 
time. Of the tens of thousands of eager gold-seekers who had 
crowded to California in the ten years preceding 1858, when the 
gold discoveries on the Fraser were made, but few had returned 
to their Eastern homes. Without awaiting further confirmation 
of the truth of these reports, most of these peripatetic miners 
tied up their scanty bundles and took ship up the coast to Victoria, 
the outfitting place and point of departure for mines four hundred 
or five hundred miles up the forested interior of the mainland. 
The first arrivals found, where now the city of Victoria stands, a 
cluster of log cabins and a storehouse surrounded by a businesslike- 
looking stockade, the usual make up of an Hudson Bay Company 
trading post, although an army of hungry and mangy mongrels and 
an equally ill-assorted assembly of natives must be included in the 
foreground of the picture. A year later there was a considerable 
town in which, it is said, some 20,000 miners wintered the following 
season, spending with lavish hands the golden fruit of their hard 
labour: the “ dust” that filled the buc skin pouches, not unfrequently 
to such plethoric dimensions as to require the assistance of a sumpter 
horse to “ pack ” it down from the mines. 

But these bright days did not last long. The country was in 
those days too remote from all channels of commerce, and nearly 
incredible difficulties made a systematic development of the auriferous 
deposits quite impossible. The necessary supplies and tools—ma- 
chinery could not be transported at all—had to be got up at 
extravagant cost to the great camps in the interior, localities 
which for the first few yeare—until the famous, and no doubt for its 
length, most costly waggon road of modern days, the Cariboo road, 
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had been built—could only be gained by sturdy foot travellers pre- 
pared to tramp four hundred miles, carrying their blankets and provi- 
sions on their backs. When flour cost from 4s. to 8s. a pound, and 
bacon reached the same prohibitive price, the barest necessaries of 
life, fined down as they were to a point of frugality that spoke well 
for the perseverance and hardiness of these pioneers, swallowed up 
what under ordinary circumstances would be called very remunerative 
returns. Thus it came that only the richest and most approachable 
deposits were worked, and even these only in a primitively superficial 
manner, the impossibility of employing really workmanlike appli- 
ances, as well as the exorbitant rates of wages prevailing, when an 
ordinary labourer received £3 a day, forming insurmountable 
obstacles, 

Twenty or more years ago, the Colonial Secretary of the day, when 
replying to some question in the House of Commons, remarked that 
the population of British Columbia consisted of a “ motley inunda- 
tion of immigrant diggers,” language that befitted the mouthpiece 
of a policy that was fast estranging England from her loyal but dis- 
paraged colonial offsprings, amongst which the then youngest was 
the most remote, and from circumstances beyond her infantile control 
also the most underrated. In the two decades that have elapsed 
since the decline of the mining industry in British Columbia, and 
the consequent disappearance of the less desirable elements of its 
floating population, a close amalgamation of the heterogeneous 
elements of its society has taken place. The isolated position of this 
little people on the far-away Pacific, far removed from the highways 
of commerce and civilisation, neglected by the army of rich and idle 
tourists, knitted them together in bonds of almost family kinship. And 
not without happy results, for it would be hard to find a more loyal 
and independent race of men, staidly contented with the homes they 
have in the course of years made for themselves, living and letting 
live on the easy-going, hospitable principles inculcated by the pecu- 
liar conditions and sudden reverses to which life in the boisterous 
mining camps of the early days had exposed them all. Unlike many 
of the Californian valleys—where once stood flourishing mining 
“cities” of five and six thousand inhabitants, but which disappeared 
from the face of the earth as suddenly as they had started into crea- 
tion, leaving not a trace behind to mark the spot where building 
land was once worth £200 the square rod—the mining population 
of British Columbia, when the decrease in the output of gold caused 
also there the inevitable reaction, did not as quickly disperse. And 
for good reasons. While some had made, and what was perhaps 
rarer in those madly extravagant days, had saved money, many 
found themselves without the wherewithal to drift to pastures new. 
To both classes the country, its exhaustless game and fish supplies, 
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as well as its climate, was attractive. They had all they required ; 
the rich a pleasant, if lazy, existence among the free-and-easy 
surroundings that had become dear to them, the poor high rates of 
wages to induce them to remain at or near the scenes of their success 
or failure. And while hitherto the good people of British Columbia, 
in their beautiful but isolated country, the “Sleepy Hollow” of 
America, have shown but little of that keen nervous aptitude for 
business which distinguishes the American of the Pacific Coast to 
so remarkable an extent, an absence which is easily perceptible in 
the easy-going, slow manner in which every-day dealings are trans- 
acted, it is to be expected that an infusion of more active elements 
will probably develop this quality. The men of British Columbia 
have always borne, and not without some good reason, that their day 
would come again, that the recognition of the undeniable richness 
and diversity of their country’s resources would inaugurate another 
great “boom,” this time of a more lasting character than the one 
wrought by gold. 

Foremost among the causes that could achieve such an end 
were, of course, improved communication and renewed industry. 
About two years ago, the first important link connecting British 
Columbia with the United States was established, by the completion 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, the most northerly of the four or five 
great transcontinental lines that cross the vast expanse of the United 
States. It terminates on Puget Sound, within a few hours’ steam from 
Victoria, thereby shortening the journey of some thirty or forty days 
from London to the capital of British Columbia, to fifteen or sixteen. 
Before then a weekly steamer from San Francisco was the sole mail 
route to gain the province, while a few years earlier, before the 
completion of the Union Pacific road, letters and travellers were 
several months on the road. 

But a far more important link with the centres of enterprise and 
with the mother country has now been forged by the opening of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, that great national undertaking of 
which the people of Canada can with every right be proud. Itisa 
vast enterprise quite out of proportion to the population of the 
Dominion. It even gives the persevering Canadians the privilege to 
exult over their far wealthier and ten times as numerous neighbours 
south of the border, for their line is not only the longest in the 
world, but it is also the only true transcontinental railway system in 
all America, the great overland routes that cross the United 
States from sea to sea being each made up of several distinct compa- 
nies. In another respect, too, the Canadian Pacific is remark- 
able. Unlike all other overland lines which have sought large 
centres of population, such as San Francisco, Portland, and Tacoma, 
for their western terminus, the directors of the Canadian Pacific 
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Xailway have scarcely definitely determined on which of the numerous 

coves of Burrard Inlet, a great, fyord-like, twenty-mile-long 
firth, the future rival of San Francisco shall spring up. In other 
words, this gigantic enterprise, and gigantic it deserves to be 
called, entered, when it crossed the Rocky Mountains, a bold voyage 
of discovery the like of which was hitherto unknown in the history 
of railways. At the first glance such an attempt to reverse the 
relationship between population and railways appears a riskful 
undertaking, but an examination of the country, an even cursory 
inspection of its resources, which as yet await recognition by capital, 
will change such pessimistic considerations; while the disadvan- 
tage of finding no great terminal city ready built is one that is 
amply counterbalanced, so far as the railway company’s coffers are 
concerned, by the circumstance that the land where the new city is to 
spring up, belongs to a great extent to the company, and land sales 
will therefore afford a large revenue. That a considerable town 
will soon stand where now there is a dense forest of huge many- 
century-old Douglas pines, there can be no doubt ;_ be the exact spot at 
Port Moody, at the most inland extremity of Burrard Inlet, or what 
is now more likely, at Coal Harbour, a portion of the same great 
cove but twelve miles nearer the Gulf of Georgia, the site is equally 
admirable, and the harbour accommodation of equal excellence. 
In these days of rapid transit a saving of fifty or one hundred 
miles will revolutionise the traffic of certain routes; how much then 
must the reduction of about 1,075 miles in the journey from Liver- 
pool to Yokohama give future prominence to the terminal city of the 
Canadian Pacific. 

The fact that British Columbia is our only colonial possession on 
the American Pacific, on which the commerce of the world is rapidly 
centering itself, lends gravity to a possible future danger to the 
Imperial interests of Great Britain, arising from the colony’s geo- 
graphical position. It needs but a brief retrospective glance at the 
genesis of the United States to show what a wonderful expansion of 
its southern and western boundaries has been brought about by a 
peculiarly insidious process, which, for want of a better name, one 
might term Americanisation—a bloodless but very effectual method 
of annexation, absorbing vast countries, not at the point of the bayo- 
net, but by the commercial enterprise of its citizens. Most of the 
western territories—Texas, California, and portions of Oregon and 
Washington Territory, as well as Alaska—have all in their turn 
been thus Americanised. Mexico, Cuba, and some of the central 
American States are now undergoing that process uninterrupted 
by meddlesome European intervention. By the acquisition of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands the United States has pushed its 
empire, as it were, to the very door of Japan and China, and 
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the only missing link, the only possible rival to exclusive trade 
in the Pacific, is British Columbia, with its splendid harbours, its 
inexhaustible coal-fields, and unrivalled forests, in both of which 
latter resources her wealth is superior to that of any district south 
of it. The American of the Pacific coast, we need hardly be 
told, is a peculiarly energetic and enterprising individual, and he 
never tires of telling you that British Columbia, wedged in between 
American countries, Alaska, as a topweight pressing downwards, 
meeting the upward expansion of Washington, Idaho, and Montana 
Territories, will be unable to resist Americanisation. This process 
may be expected to commence when British Columbia promises to 
become a dangerous rival, a now not remote contingency. 

The cry of secession revived in Canada from time to time, has 
never found popular favour in British Columbia, which has always 
been one of the most loyal colonial possessions of Great Britain. 
Whether it will continue so depends to a very great extent upon the 
districts from which it will receive the bulk of immigration in the 
next years ; whether from the eastern provinces of the Dominion and 
the old country, or whether from those neighbouring districts that are 
not separated from it by great mountain chains or thousands of miles 
of sea. Already Californian capital is arriving, millions of Yankee 
dollars, invested in vast stretches of coal-fields, silver-mines, forest 
land, and the construction of short lines of railways—capital that, 
shame to say, was not forthcoming from any other part of the 
world, and which, coming at this early stage, must necessarily be 
considered only the vanguard of other millions. Where the shrewd 
business man of the Pacific coast has invested his dollars, there, 
too, he will make his home. Startling as it may sound, it is 
yet absolute truth that to-day capital from San Francisco, employed 
in building the only railway line on Vancouver Island, controls 
the vast coal-fields of British Columbia on Vancouver Island. The 
English man-of-war loading coal at the on/y naval and coaling 
station Great Britain possesses on the entire Pacific littoral of North 
and South America, will have to buy its fuel from San Francisco’s 
millionaires, adepts at ‘corners.’ Under these circumstances 
it will not take many years to bring to an issue the question 
whether the Queen’s birthday or the 4th of July will be the /éte day 
of the dominant race. To-day these two representative holidays are 
kept with equal impressiveness in British Columbia. Indeed, I 
saw more flags flying on the latter, on my last visit to Victoria at 
that season of the year, than were exhibited on the preceding féte 
day of Englishmen; a show of bunting, hoisted, it is true, by 
peaceful citizens of two countries dwelling together in perfect 
harmony, but yet not unsuggestive of future danger to Great Britain’s 
vital interests in the new world. Geography is anything but a 
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favourite study in good old England, but even the Eton boy, who 
actually gives half an hour every week to that science, will be able 
to realise the strategic importance of being able to convey troops, 
arms, and harbour defences to the shores of the Pacific within ten or 
eleven days from the time the transport weighs anchor at Plymouth. 

To British Columbia’s climates, for it would be misleading to 
speak of only one, we can best refer by glancing briefly at the 
topography of the country. The “Sea of Mountains,” which it is 
often called, or the Switzerland of America, as it is perhaps better 
described, extends through nearly twelve degrees of latitude, with a 
varying breadth and a varying elevation. Its northern half is an 
inhospitable, forest-matted, exceedingly rugged region that, except 
for mining, possesses no attractions, and suffers from a severity of 
climate not in contrast, as is that of the more southerly districts, with 
its latitude. Of the southern half, to which these remarks are 
exclusively confined, we have to note multiform climatic conditions. 
Vancouver Island and the archipelagic fringe of coast line has a 
climate not dissimilar to that of the south of England, with less rain 
in summer. Snow rarely lies, and, as Lord Lansdowne, in a recent 
speech, remarked, ‘exotic plants blossom in the gardens of Victoria, 
while at Ottawa there are several feet of snow and the thermometer 
registers 30° F. below zero.” Leaving the coast line with its serene 
summers and rainy winters (about 50 inches), and entering the dry 
interior, we find, say, round Kamloops, an annual rainfall of only 
about 10 or 15 inches, making irrigation requisite, and at Okanagan 
a trifle more; the extremes of temperature in both localities are 
much greater than on the coast, the mercury occasionally creep- 
ing down to 20° and 25° F. below zero, rivers and lakes frozen for 
two or three months, while in summer the heat is quite great. In 
the easternmost portion of the province yet more local climates pre- 
vail. Thus, where the Canadian Pacific crosses consecutively the 
Rocky Mountains, Columbia River, and that most wonderful of all 
American mountain ranges the Selkirks—a densely forested region 
—a rainy and snowy climate prevails. On the other hand a long 
day’s ride, starting from where the Canadian Pacific Railway first 
approaches the Columbia, and following that river up in a southerly 
direction to its source, will bring you to the Kootenay Valley, lying 
in about the same latitude as the Channel Islands, where the rainfall 
is only about 20 to 25 inches, and not sufficiently enduring cold to 
freeze the deeper lakes or to prevent cattle and horses from wintering 
out. 

To the intending emigrant British Columbia offers many, and 
under certain circumstances superior, advantages, but they are by no 
means those that invite emigration to Manitoba, or to the North- 
west Territories. In British Columbia there are no, or few, such 
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vast expanses of agricultural land ready for immediate cultivation 
and obtainable at such very reasonable rates as four shillings an acre. 
From the land the new-comer can acquire at first cost, he will, 
according to location, have either to clear the timber and brush, or 
he will have to dyke it, or it requiresirrigation. The soil is ordinarily 
very good; the land that requires dyking is, as a rule, of surpassing 
excellence, producing crops such us only the richest alluvial land of 
California can rival. Clearing timber, if it is at all heavy, is an 
expensive proceeding, costing from £6 to £20 per acre, and hence 
can be resorted to only where the neighbourhood of towns holds out 
inducements. Dyking and irrigating are much less expensive, the 
former amounting to about £2 an acre, while for the latter no ruling 
price can be given, as the cost depends entirely upon the distance from 
whence the water has to be brought. The prime cost of agricultural 
land ready for cultivation is, under all circumstances, higher in British 
Columbia than in the eastern regions ; and well it may, for the cli- 
mate and good local markets give it a more substantial value than 
is possessed by those vast wheat regions of the North-west. Its value 
will rapidly increase as the country becomes more settled up, creating 
a local demand for dairy and farm produce that cannot be supplied so 
cheaply from elsewhere. 

There is some truth in the reflections of Canadians upon the 
limited cereal-producing capacity of British Columbia. Almost all 
the flour used in Victoria and in the coast districts comes from 
Washington and Oregon, and has to pay a not inconsiderable duty 
on entering the Dominion; but now that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has thrown wide open to British Columbia the doors of th 
immense granaries of the North-west and Manitoba, every bushel of 
wheat consumed in British Columbia will probably come from across 
the Rocky Mountains. Good land on the Pacific slope is far too 
valuable for wheat-growing. Throughout North America there are 
literally limitless expanses suitable for this much-produced crop; 
but only in very few districts, and those almost exclusively confined 
to the Pacific coast of North America, do we find that happy combina- 
tion of rich soil and a mild climate with frostless summers which is 
essential for growing fruits, hops, and the more remunerative crops 
of vegetables and roots. In parts of California and in the more 
favoured regions of Oregon and Washington Territory, where similar 
conditions prevail, fruit and hop growing has completely disestablished 
the wheat farm, and people who now make from £20 to £40 per 
acre by them look back with a pitying contemptuous smile to the 
olden days of an always uncertain and never very paying crop. 
Hitherto very little hops have been raised, although soil and climate 
are very suitable in British Columbia, for there was no way of 
exporting it to the coast or to Europe, a heavy import duty of 4d. per 
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pound closing the doors of the United States, while the seven or eight 
months’ journey to Europe vid the Horn was equally impracticable, 
for fast transhipment is an essential point with this crop. No doubt 
a considerable traffic can be created for the Canadian Pacific road by 
competing for those paying shipments from Washington Territory, 
and sending them through Canada in bond to Europe. In parts of 
British Columbia the conditions favouring hop culture are quite as 
good as those in the neighbouring valleys; indeed, in one respect 
they are far more encouraging, for, as is well known, the labour 
question is one of great importance to the hop grower, who requires 
for the picking season a hundredfold increased force. The presence 
of Indians in British Columbia, who, unlike the American Indians, 
have long become accustomed to work for whites, and who now every 
hop-picking season migrate in large numbers to the Washington 
yards, where they are much prized as the most expert pickers, gives 
the future home-grower a very important advantage. In the one 
interior district—the Kootenay country—where hops can be grown, 
there is also a sufficiently large body of willing aboriginal pickers. 
As for the fruit markets of British North America and Great Britain, 
British Columbia has them at her door. Eastern Canada, Manitoba, 
and the North-west, with their millions of population, unable from the 
severity of the climate to grow their own vegetables and fruit, need 
no longer pay extravagantly high prices for Californian produce ; 
nor need the rapidly-growing demands of Covent Garden be always 
met by shiploads of Golden State peaches and pears. 

What was California before she had a railway to the Atlantic ? 
Although the available land in British Columbia is, of course, of 
an infinitely smaller extent, there is yet enough to allow the province, 
now that she hasa r: uilway, to occupy much the same position towards 
Eastern Canada as sunny California does to the United States. In- 
deed, as a mere summer pleasure resort, British C: lumbia has far 
more engaging attractions than those of her soychern neighbour. 
In other respects, too, her resources warrant most hopeful fore- 
vasts. Her coal, to which we have already referred, is the best on 
the entire west coast of America. San Francisco uses Vancouver coal 
almost exclusively for domestic purposes. Columbian timber wealth is 
simply enormous, and only those who have wandered for weeks or 
months in her forests can appreciate what that wealth will mean 
in the near future. Her fisheries promise an equally wonderful pro- 
digality, and present an enormous scope for immediate enterprise. 
The great West and North-west can now be supplied with her 
salmon, of which there are seven different kinds (one of an hitherto 
unknown species, which never ascend rivers); with her enormous 
halibut, cod, herring, sturgeon sometimes 1,000 Ibs. in weight, the 
choice red-fish, and the delicate oolackan or candlefish, with all of 
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which the waters teem. In no industry, however, will the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific work such beneficial changes, or, 
rather, inaugurate a more widespread business, than in that of 
mining. Hitherto the exploitation of the country’s mineral wealth 
was simply a scraping of the surface by the individual efforts of 
poor men, unassisted by capital, machinery, or organization. Accord- 
ing to official reports nine and a half millions sterling worth of 
gold has been taken out of her stream beds and gravel beds by 
such rude appliances as could be transported on men’s or horses’ 
backs, or by yet ruder makeshifts when even that was not possible 
on account of the distance and rugged, densely-forested character 
of the country. These nine and a half millions’ worth of nuggets 
and “dust’’ were all alluvial gold that had become separated from 
the native rock or matrix by the denuding effects of water. This 
matrix is still there, so that the unworked wealth of gold in British 
Columbia is infinitely greater than the first hardy prospectors, with 
their primitive tools, could suppose. As a stock-raising country 
only a few districts claim attention. They are in the interior, 
where there is a zone of upland grazing country with excellent 
bunch-grass, offering good opportunities to the stockman. The ranges 
near the Canadian Pacific have, however, been all taken up; and 
with the exception of the Okanagan country quite in the south, and 
the Upper Kootenay Valley in the extreme south-east corner of the 
province, I know of none open to the new-comer. The latter valley 
—upon the beauties and attractions of which all the early explorers, 
and even the Parliamentary Blue-books embracing Paliser’s most 
interesting report of his renowned exploration, dwell with singular 
unanimity—deserves attention also, from the farmer’s and fruit- 
grower’s point of view. To both its very sheltered position, low 
altitude, and frostless summers offer attractions ; while to the miner, 
the fact that out of one little tributary to the Kootenay River 
£400,000 worth of gold was taken with the rudest implements in two 
summers, should be a strong inducement to avail himself of the 
infinitely improved means of communication to reach that hitherto 
sequestered and pleasing valley. 

There is much to see, to enjoy, and to learn in British Columbia ; 
and the future is likely to ratify the opinion of it recently expressed 
by the Governor-General, Lord Lansdowne, on the occasion of his 
first visit :—‘ I may honestly say it appears to me one of the most 


attractive countries, not only on this continent, but probably in the 
whole world.” 


Wma. A. Bai_uiz-GRoHMAN. 








THE RIGHTS OF REASON. 


Tue defender of the rights of reason has just now a somewhat hard 
time of it. He has with one hand to battle against assailants who 
would depreciate “ reason” in the supposed interests of “ religion,” 
and with the other hand to defend himself from the assaults of, cer- 
tainly not less inconsequent, opponents who would fain invalidate 
‘reason’ in the supposed interests of “science.” It has been my 
fate lately, by my defence of what I take to be truth, to incur 
the hostility of two involuntary allies, to wit the Reverend 
Jeremiah Murphy and Mr. George J. Romanes. To the former 
I have now nothing to say, but the objection of the latter shows 
that some further explanations of my meaning are necessary to 
avoid misunderstanding. The attack of Mr. Romanes on my recent 
essay ' entitled Organic Nature’s Riddle, concerns mainly three alleged 
sins: (1) doing an injury to science ; (2) attempting to deify the 
unknown; and (3) ignoring certain arguments of certain writers 
respecting some special instinctive actions. Now the object of my 
former essay was, if possible, to bring forward indisputable evidence 
that all nature is replete with intelligence which is comparable to 
human intelligence. For this purpose mainly, but not exclusively, 
I referred to phenomena of organic nature, and especially to 
Instinct, which I had Schelling’s warrant for regarding as amongst 
‘‘the most important of all phenomena.” 

My procedure has been blamed by Mr. Romanes on the simple 
ground that I have both made too much distinction between Instinct 
and other natural powers, and also made too Jittle of the very same 
distinction. Thus in the first place he objects to my procedure, 
saying,” “To me it has always appeared that, with reference to this 
question, organic nature cannot be separated from inorganic,” and he 
also tells us that the object of his criticism is to oppose my endea- 
vours “ to cireumscribe some of the facts of biology as a class differing 
from all other facts of nature,” by which he knows I am “ doing an 
injury to the cause of science.”’ But this very distinction which I 
have made, Mr. Romanes has made also. He declares, ‘‘No doubt 
the adaptations to be met with in the former province” (/.c. the 
organic world) “are both more numerous and more suggestive of 
rational intention than are the adaptations to be met with in the 
latter” (ic. in the inorganic world); and this was all that I con- 
tended for, since far from denying the presence of a latent intelli- 

(1) See the Fortnightly Review for March and April, 1885. 
(2) Fortnightly Review, July, 1885, p. 90. 
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gence in merely physical nature, I had expressly said, ‘ But can we 
limit the manifestations of intelligence and quasi-instinctive purpose 
to the organic world? By no means. The phenomena... . and 
laws of the inorganic world speak to us of unconscious intelligence 
and volition latent in it also.” It is impossible not to admire the 
zeal with which Mr. Romanes is ever ready to step forward to put 
us right and keep us in our places, but in this instance his zeal, 
I think, has been excessive, as it does not appear to have left him 
time to read, with any care, the essay he has been good enough to 
criticise; for I am sure he is far too conscientious and too good- 
natured to have willingly misrepresented me in this matter. 

So much for the charge of having made foo much distinction 
between Instinct and other powers. Now for the charge of having 
made too /ittle of the same distinction. As to my proceeding in 
this respect, I am told that to speak of the processes of repair 
and individual development as being due to any instinctive process 
is “the maximum degree of absurdity.” It is strange that my 
critic should have taken no notice of my express affirmation that 
I then used the word “instinctive” only “in a wide analogical 
sense.”’ Again he quotes the words in which I objected to Hart- 
mann’s use of the term “unconscious intelligence,” and he applies 
these words of mine against my analogical assimilation of other 
organic processes to instinct, omitting all reference to the various 
distinctions I drew and wherewith I qualified my rejection of 
Hartmann’s doctrine. My objection was to the adscription of 
‘‘ truly intelligent action ” to unconscious nature, and not at all to the 
adscription to it of intelligence “ in a wide analogical sense ’’ parallel 
to that in which I applied the term “ instinctive ” to the various kinds 
of organic activity. But the misrepresentation has been more flagrant 
still, for I actually argued, through several pages, in favour of the 
adscription to unconscious nature of intelligence, as being in it but 
not of it, or, more exactly, as being in it materially and not formally, 
and I drew out a scheme of the various forms of memory, and defined 
four distinct senses by which the term “to know ”’ required to be 
distinguished if we would avoid ambiguity of expression. I venture 
to think it would have been more to the purpose to have grappled 
with my arguments than to have indulged in a little vague declama- 
tion about “science”? and some oracular judgments delivered as 
from a serene height far removed above the actual field of conflict. 
But what were my words about the resemblance to instinct of other 
forms of organic activity, words so much objected to? I said of the 
development of the individual :— 

** This process in its perfect unconsciousness is like reflex action, but it is 
far more wonderful, since in the earliest stages even nerve-tissue is absent and 
has itself to be formed. In the accuracy of its direction towards a useful end 
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it is the very counterpart of the most developed instinct; nor, if the impulses 
by which adult individuals are led to seek to perform those processes which 
give rise to the embryo are to be called instinctive, is it easy to see how the 
analogical use of the term “instinctive” can be refused to that impulse by 
which each developing embryo is led to go through those processes which give 
rise to the adult. The action of each organism during its individual develop- 
ment may be compared, and has evidently much affinity with, the processes of 
nutrition and the repair or reproduction of parts lost through some injury. 
These processes of nutrition and repair have also evidently a close relation to 
reflex action, and reflex action has also a close affinity to instinctive action. 
Instead, however, of explaining ‘instinct’ by ‘reflex action,’ I would 
rather explain reflex action, processes of nutrition, of repair, and of individual 
development by instinct—using this term in a wide analogical sense ; for we 
know the wonderful action and nature of instinct as it exists in our own human 
activity, standing, as it were, at the head of the various unconsciously intelli- 
gent vital processes. These processes seem to me to be all direct manifestations 
of what is fundamentally one kind of activity. Of these manifestations, in- 
stinctive action is the best type, because by it we can, to a certain extent, 
understand the others, whereas none of the others enable us to understand 
instinct.” 

The most fundamental objections which I have brought against 
such an explanation of instinctive action as that given by Mr. 
Romanes are, he affirms, “lying against the whole theory of evolu- 
tion, and not in any special way connected with the evolution of 
instincts.’ I think they do indeed tell fatally against ‘the whole 
theory of evolution”’ when that theory is regarded as a mechanical 
theory, but they quite accord with what I regard as the only rational 
theory of evolution, namely, one which posits intelligence both in 
the origin and progress as well as in the outcome of the whole 
evolutionary process. It is no wonder that Mr. Romanes should 
avow his “total inability to understand why the phenomena of 
instinct should be more fatal to the doctrine of Dysteleology * than 
any other of the phenomena of nature.” He is one of those still 
under the delusion that because the imagination is eased by the sub- 
stitution of “‘ images of motions” for pure “ intellectual conceptions,” 
that therefore such a substitution is a real philosophic advance. For 
human beings to altogether escape Anthropomorphism of some kind, 
is an impossibility. To follow, however, the system which Mr. 
Romanes favours, is to avoid a natural and innocuous Anthropo- 
morphism of the intelleect—which, as we shall see directly, may be 
more properly called Theomorphism, only to fall under the bondage 
of an unnatural and pernicious Anthropomorphism of the senses— 
which should rather be called Zoomorphism. 

Did Mr. Romanes advocate a mechanical conception of the universe 
merely as a very useful working hypothesis, I should have nothing 
to say against it. But his notions of philosophic science and mine 
not only diverge, but are fundamentally opposed. It thus naturally 


(1) Z.e. the doctrine which affirms the purposelessness of organs and organisms—a 
doctrine which may be called *‘ the gospel of the irrationality of the universe.” 
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comes about that, in his eyes, my second great offence‘ is my habitual 
‘endeavour to deify the unknown,” which is deemed by him to be 
‘essentially unscientific.” Yet what are we to gather as to Mr. 
Romanes’ own views on the matter ? In a paper on Mind and Motion 
he tells us:* ‘ Because within the limits of human experience mind 
is only known as associated with brain, it clearly does not follow 
that mind cannot exist in any other mode. It does not even follow 
that only probability wpon this matter can be thus established. . . 

If from ‘the’ little that we understand of the one mode in which 
we certainly know that mind does exist .... we feel impelled 
to conclude that there is a mode of mind which is not restricted 
to brain, but co-extensive with motion, is con-substantial and co- 
eternal with all that was, and is, and is to come; have we not a 
suggestion, that high as the heavens are above the earth, so high 
above our thoughts may be the thoughts of such a mind as this?” 
This passage has, at least, a strongly theistic sound. But his ulti- 
mate explanation of nature’s riddle is one which has some peculiar 
characteristics. He announces it in the following words: “If we 
unite in a higher synthesis the elements both of spiritualism and of 
materialism, we obtain a product which satisfies every fact of 
feeling on the one hand and of observation on the other. The manner 
in which this synthesis may be effected is perfectly simple. We are 
only to suppose that the antithesis between mind and motion—subject 
and object—is itself phenomenal or apparent; not absolute or real.” 
It is amusing to find this very old notion given forth as if it was a 
new discovery, and to have offered us once more the absolute nega- 
tion of all that one’s reason most certainly affirms as the solution of 
whatever it may be difficult to understand. For if what we know as 
thought may be fundamentally what we know as motion, then any one 
thing whatever may be any other thing whatever, and all reasoning is 
but so much waste of time. But what is the ground upon which we are 
once more asked to swallow this monstrous paradox ? Nothing but 
what Mr. Romanes chooses to assume to be the “‘ fundamental axiom 
of science.”” ‘Ifmind,” he tells us, “is supposed, on no matter how 
small a scale, to be a cause of motion, the fundamental axiom of 
science is impugned . . . . just as motion can produce nothing but 
motion, so, conversely, motion can be produced by nothing but motion.” 
Science must indeed be in a bad way if its “fundamental axiom ” 
were really in contradiction with what common sense and true 
philosophy combine to assure us of, namely, of our own powers of 
intervention as conscious beings in the chain of physical causation. 
Nothing is more certain to me than that my hand is now setting 
my pen in motion owing to the intervention of my conscious mind, 
and that at this very moment thought is actually to my certain know- 


(1) Fortnightly Review, July. (2) Contemporary Review, July, 1885. 
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ledge a cause of motion. But Mr. Romanes is not content with 
inviting us to take up with his paradox, but he is amusingly uncon- 
scious (so at least he expressly says) that any other course is possible 
to us. He tells us* plainly that “there is no other alternative 
hypothesis to be considered.” 

But what is this fertium quid which is at once both mind and 
motion and also neither of them? How can it be conceived? Mr. 
Romanes will not be the one to deny that we can conceive nothing save 
by the aid of the imagination, and that we can imagine nothing but 
that of which we have kad sensuous experience. But he must also 
concede that “a door must either be shut or open,” that “it is the 
greater which must ever contain the less and not the reverse.””’ What 
then does he really mean by this ultimate reality about which as we 
have just seen he affirms such strongly theistic possibilities? We 
must evidently be able to conceive it to a certain extent since Mr. 
Romanes writes about it, and he will hardly affirm he writes about 
what he has never thought about, or that his speech is absolutely 
thoughtless. This ultimate entity then, if it is to be thought of by us 
at all, must be thought of by human faculties, since we have no 
other. It must therefore be conceived by the help of the imagina- 
tion, and so far must be laid down to our experience. But intellect is 
our highest conception, and if we exclude this from the ultimate 
reality we really conceive of it as less than human; and we must con- 
ceive of it as either intellectual or unintellectual, and if it is not 
human then as superhuman or infrahuman. But Mr. Romanes will 
not aflirm that it is to be thought of as unintellectual and less than 
human. On the contrary, he declares’ that he thinks that infer- 
ence points to the belief that the universe is ‘ the medium of mind,” 
and that ‘ on the medium of knowledge we live and move and have 
our being.’’ But if so, what is the real difference between this teach- 
ing and that of my own article, save that Mr. Romanes is obscure 
and ambiguous, owing to what I consider an inaccurate terminology ? 
Mind I take to be intellect energising through the aid of nervous 
matter. Certainly then Mr. Romanes is right in saying that the 
great Cause can be neither mind nor matter; yet mind must 
stand to us as the symbol of Divine intelligence, since we have no 
other symbol. There is, however, all the difference in the world 
between saying it is neither mind nor matter simply, which tends to 
the denial of any Divine Intelligence, and saying it is neither mind 
nor matter, but is infinitely more like mind than matter. My own 
conclusion was,’ and is, that in the action of an all-pervading but 
inscrutable and unimaginable intelligence, of which self-conscious 
human rationality is the utter/y inadequate image, though the only 

(1) Contemporary Review, July. 2) Cintemporary Review, July, p. 93. 

(3) Fortnightly Review, April, 1885, p. 531. 
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image attainable by us, is to be sought the sole possible explanation of 


the mysteries of the world above us. 

This I take to be a frank statement. The fact is Mr. Romanes 
feels himself impelled at the same time both to run with the hare of 
religion and to hunt with the hounds of antitheistic negation. I am 
far from intending to impute any duplicity to him by this assertion. 
I refer only to innate tendencies, not to voluntary activities. But 
every man of science may be called upon, as every Christian, “ to 
give an account of the faith that is in him,” and I desiderate cleat 
and explicit answers to four plain questions :— 

(1.) Can we think save in human terms ? 

(2.) Is the ultimate reality to be conceived of as more or less than 
aman? 

(3.) If it is to be conceived of as superhuman, must not human 
perfection be the one token and symbol of it, since we have no others ¥ 

(4.) Can it be reasonably affirmed that so to act is to mislead, when 
it is expressly declared that such symbols are utterly inadequate, and 
only used because we can get no better r 

The necessity of our nature requires us to use some terms whereby 
to denote any object of our thought. If we use the highest terms we 
have, we include all we can, while we expressly deny their suffi- 
ciency. If we use lower than human terms, we necessarily ex- 
clude the highest character we can conceive of. But I have said 
that our intellectual conceptions should rather be called Theo- 
morphic than Anthropomorphic, by which I mean that reason no 
less than relation teaches us that we have been created “ in the image 
of God.” For our reason shows us that a reason pervades the 
whole of nature which is not due to us. That our reason is but an 
image and fragment of that universal reason which has sprung from 
that great First Cause whence our own must also be derived. There- 
fore a profound contemplation of the universe in its immeasurable 
abysses of time and space should lead us humbly but gratefully and joy- 
fully to exclaim, “ Signatum est super nos humen vultiis tui Domine ! is 

[ come now to the third head of my offence—my apparent neglect 
of the arguments of certain writers respecting some special instinctive 
actions. Mr. Romanes complains of my not having expressly referred 
to his book on Instinct, and of my having ignored “the whole body 
of evidence” brought forward by him. It is true that I did so, but I 
did so from no unkind motive, but the very reverse. Had I met with 
an instance which seemed to me to demand reference and examina- 
tion I should have refused neither. I will say no more now than 
that I did not consider my critic had himself been sufficiently critical. 
He seemed, and seems, to me to be too much disposed to confine his 
scepticism to one field of scientific investigation. 

I must next make a few remarks upon a certain physiological 
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objection brought by Mr. Romanes against my views. He tells 
us, somewhat oracularly, that “the progenitors of our infant of 
to-day were the Marsupials,’ which squirt their milk into the 
mouth of their young, so that “from such a beginning as this, it 
is easy to understand how the instinct of sucking originated and 
subsequently became perfected in successive generations,” adding, 
“therefore this case serves as a very good illustration of the 
weakness of Mr. Mivart’s argument in other cases.’ But, in the 
first place, it is by no means clear how the fact of a young animal’s 
having no power of sucking, but only receiving its injected 
food in a passive manner, could have called forth the first acts of 
the curious and complex system of motions we know as sucking. 
But the difficulty is in no way removed if it be conceded that the 
first mammals were marsupials. For in these animals which are thus 
nourished by the maternal injection of milk there is a special forma- 
tion to avoid what but for the existence of that formation would 
oceur, namely, the suffocation of the young by the passing of the 
milk into the windpipe, as I pointed out longago. There isa similar 
difficulty, on the theory of Mr. Romanes, in accounting for the origin 
of this structure as for the origin of the instinct of sucking. But I 
dispute the alleged fact that the higher mammals are the descendants 
of marsupial ancestors at all. Some eminent naturalists, amongst them 
Professor Huxley, have held that the marsupial organisation was a 
special one-sided development from a more ancient insectivorous 
mammalian type. Moreover, the possibility cannot be denied, nor 
hardly the probability, that marsupials are descended from mono- 
tremes, and we have yet to learn that the injecting process takes 
place in monotremes. Should it there take place, the difficulty then 
occurs how from such animals, devoid of nipples, nipples began first 
to be developed when there was no antecedent or contemporaneous 
sucking action to accomplish for it. 

But there is another accusation brought against me by Mr. 
Romanes in relation to instinctive phenomena. He charges me with 
neglecting to notice certain remarks about some peculiar instincts 
made by the late Mr. Charles Darwin, but never published. Not 
unwillingly do I take the opportunity of saying a few words on this 
subject. Like Mr. Romanes, I had the honour of the acquaintance of 
the late Mr. Darwin, and was his admiring disciple from the time when 
I first read that most delightful of books of travel 
voyage of the Beagle. It was with no little pain that earnest con- 





his memorable 


viction impelled me to criticise two of his subsequent works, but 
no scientific man can reasonably blame me for not refusing to 
sacrifice what I believed to be truth at the shrine of private friend- 
ship. Mr. Darwin was one of the most sensitive of men. At the 
first breath of my criticism, in spite of his extremely tolerant dis- 
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position, he was hurt. Still, for a time, I succeeded in soothing 
his susceptibility, and friendly visits and pleasant intercourse con- 
tinued, and I shall ever specially value a copy of his work on 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, given me by him, and con- 
taining, in his handwriting, the words, “‘ With very kind regards 
from his Friend and Opponent, the Author.” Subsequently I was 
less fortunate, and again on account of susceptibilities which not 
only command respect but merit the deepest sympathy. When he 
passed away from us, to the permanent loss of science and my sincere 
regret, I came to the determination never again to write unnecessarily 
what might give pain to him if alive. False to my convictions 
I could not be. I could not profess an agreement which did not 
exist, nor refrain from avowing a fundamental divergence when 
circumstances should call for such avowal; but certainly I would 
never dwell upon statements—unlikely, in my judgment, to do 
him honour—which he himself refrained from publishing, and 
concerning which we have no evidence that he intended them for 
the public eye. I need hardly recall to the recollection of Mr. 
Romanes the fact that in thus judging I do not stand alone, but 
am supported by the authority of one than whom perhaps no one 
is better qualified to speak as to what is most likely to do honour 
to Mr. Darwin’s memory, and whose opinion as to such publication 
was expressed in no hesitating terms before the Linnwan Society. 
It was and is a matter of much regret to me that domestic circum- 
stances compelled my absence when the fitting monument to our 
great naturalist was unveiled in a spot so well suited for its reception. 
But this at least Lcan say. No word was uttered on that memorable 
occasion by Professor Huxley to which I do not heartily say Amen. 
In this matter, as in other antecedent instances, Mr. Romanes’ zeal 
seems to me vo have outrun his discretion; and I would urge him 
to give adue amount of time to the carrying out of the great task 
he has undertaken, that of showing how intellect is spontaneously 
evolved from merely sentient nature. Compared with such a task, 
it would be but a small thing to demonstrate to us “ the genesis of a 


, 


nervous system,” and yet that infinitely smaller problem remains as 
yet unachieved! I venture to think that with respect to reason 
(whose rights [ am called upon so unexpectedly to defend), the same 
thing will happen as has before happened with regard to mere ner- 
vous tissue, and that after being called on to admire the foreshadow- 
ing of intellect as yet non-existent, a closer scrutiny may show that 


only when that great power has already come unmistakably into 
being, 


have been too hastily assumed to precede it, and by their presence to 
indicate its “ genesis,” 


shall we really find present those significant phenomena which 


Sr. Georce Mivarr. 
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It is perhaps a somewhat rash act to commit to paper anything 
calculated to differ from opinions already formed, even although the 
former has been learnt on the spot and the latter shaped at a dis- 
tance. It is only fair to remark that the following observations do 
not claim to be opinions, but are nothing more than the merest 
impressions, received almost unconsciously in the common course of 
daily life during a prolonged sojourn in Virginia a few years ago. 

The moment the southern-bound train has carried the traveller 
across the Potomac, he begins to experience a sensation as of a retro- 
grade movement in the flight of time. His surroundings, tangible 
and intangible, speak of life as it might have been fifty odd years 
ago; the mental horizon perceptibly narrows; all the inevitable 
consequences of much intercourse with the outside world seem to be 
left behind—seem, I say advisedly, for we are but dealing with 
impressions. The era of progress has come here, of course, as else- 
where, but the atmosphere is still heavily weighted with the burden 
of antique prejudices and superstitions, and the settler in Virginia 
often pines for a breath of the brisk northern air. The enthusiastic 
Englishman, who lately wrote that there is hardly a railway guard 
in the States who is not familiar with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems, 
is one type, and not an unpleasant one, of our countrymen. The 
American listens to this announcement with as much astonishment, 
no doubt, as gratification. But setting aside certain uncoloured 
descriptions of rural life even in the more favoured North, and 
concentrating the attention on Virginia, the idea of Mr. Arnold in 
connection with any but the rare and lettered few can only provoke 
a smile. One swallow does not make a summer, nor a stray guard 
here or there a nation. 

I am living now close to a county town which is itself not far 
removed from, one of the most thriving of Virginian cities. Some 
sixteen or seventeen years have elapsed since the close of the war, 
yet the standard of education in that city appears to be pitiably low 
as compared with cities of the like size elsewhere. It does, indeed, 
boast a literary society, but judging by the published reports of 
its proceedings it wastes its time in frivolous readings and unpro- 
fitable discussions. This city is said to be growing in wealth with 
every year; it is extolled to the skies by Southern organs; and yet, 
in spite of all its declared advantages, it still continues strangely 
behindhand so far as any sort of mental culture is concerned. Schools 
there are, of course, and good enough no doubt up to a certain point, 
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but that point appears to be attained with only too great facility, and 
beyond it there is nothing. If, as is usually conceded, one speaks of 
a city’s desire for educational advance in proportion to the solid proofs 
it gives of the same, one would be inclined to say that nothing short 
of the trump of an archangel could arouse this city from its self- 
flattering ease. However, in these days one beholds far more won- 
derful changes, and without any such remarkable intervention. At 
present a very little suffices to give Miss A. the privilege of being 
styled ‘talented and accomplished”’ in the city and local papers, or 
to make it possible to inform Miss B., through the same medium, 
that her singular mental capacities make it not only a pleasure but a 
real intellectual treat to meet her;”’ and that “when she left the 
city on the noon-train Tuesday she carried with her the hearts of 
all the beaux who had ventured within the radius of her attractions,” 
&e., &e. 

Speaking broadly, and speaking only for that section of Virginia 
with which I am acquainted, there is in all classes, with a few note- 
worthy exceptions, a conspicuous lack of that intellectual vitality 
which more or less animates communities elsewhere. Here one may 
go from house to house and rarely see a book, except, maybe, a stray 
“dime” novel, or in some old family mansion the remains of what 
may once have been a fine library imported from England a century 
ago. ‘There is more deadness on the point of self-cultivation than it 
is easy to imagine. The boys and girls leave school, and the know- 
ledge supposed to be acquired there seems to drop from them like a 
useless cloak. As for the boys—well, if the young Englishman may 
be justly accused of wasting too much time in sport and athletic 
exercise, his Virginian contemporary may with equal justice be accused 
of wasting fully as much time in riding from one neighbour to another, 
gossiping, tea-drinking (except that his beverage is more probably 
coffee), and gallanting young ladies. As for the girls, the aim of 
their lives appears to be to have a good time; when they fail in 
accomplishing their object they languish, and consider themselves 
fairly entitled to the compassion they receive. Every rule has its 
exception, but in this case the exception occurs all too seldom. 
Notwithstanding the poverty which reigns in most Virginian house- 
holds, it is rare indeed when the daughters of the house are expected 
to take any part in the domestic toils. Their duties are deemed all 
fulfilled by sitting in the parlour, attired too offen in a manner 
altogether out of proportion to the family means and the exceeding 
simplicity of their surroundings, and chattering to their beaux. Intothe 
sanctity of this parlour no married or elderly woman dares to penetrate. 
As much care is taken to isolate the young people as we in England 
take to provide them with chaperones. Southerners see nothing funny 
in these barefaced preparations for flirtation, and the fashion of deter- 
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mined isolation prevails even in the cities. It was only the other day 
that a Philadelphia girl, while talking with enthusiasm of a pleasant 
visit she had lately paid to Baliincrs. alluded to her amused embar- 
rassment when called upon to submit herself to this peculiar custom. 
She entirely failed to see why no one should enter the parlour, in which 
she was entertaining her young men callers, without offering her an 
apology. 

The Virginian girl’s “escort ” to church, to balls, for buggy and 
horseback riding, is all part of the same elaborate plan for uninter- 
rupted ¢éte-d-tétes. Other people’s convenience, the fate of the 
nation itself, count as nothing where the amusement of the young 
people is concerned. The advantages of such free intercourse between 
girls and young men might be great on both sides, and even as it is 
it serves to make the boy polite and well-mannered very early in the 
hobbledehoy stage. The objections to it are that it is just too 
elaborate—too carefully planned—that it is the consequence, on the 
girl’s side at least, of a life so empty and unoccupied that it requires 
to be filled with amusement, like that of a little child, by the care of 
parents and elders—that it tends to an amount of self-consciousness 
and vanity hardly desirable, and on both sides to selfishness. A 
training in self-indulgence is not a wise introduction to the arduous 
duties ofa Virginian wife and mother, as that wife and mother often 
discovers when her play-time is over. The excuse given by parents 
} short-sighted 
and imprudent in its superabundant kindness—*“ Let her have 
plenty of frolics while she is young—she will have hard enough times 
afterwards.” Felix Holt would have dubbed the ordinary Virginian 
girl (or “ young lady ” as she still prefers to be called) a “ equirrel- 
headed thing”; and, indeed, making allowance for the usual excep- 
tions, he would not have been so far wide of the mark. Her capacity 
for idleness is unlimited: in nine cases out of ten her life seems to 
be altogether purposeless, except in so far as matrimony is con- 
cerned. Second and third-rate novels are her literature—dress, 
beaux, and “ getting married” the subjects of her never-flagging 
talk. It is well to know, however, that this “squirrel- -headed ” 
condition is the work of circumstances rather than of nature, which 
more often than not has endowed her with her full share of brains. 
With so little encouragement from their elders-—-when they are in 
the habit of seeing money cheerfully spent on dress the tenth part of 
which would be gr udged for books or any other educational purposes 
—who could say that these girls are incapable of further develop- 
ment? That they are not incapable is amply proved every day ; 
that there are some who strive, however tamely, to make of their 
lives something more than mere existence, who remember that time 
lost is gone beyond recall, who endeavour to cultivate the minds— 





for this “ spoiling” of daughters is invariably the same 
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I might almost say the souls—that have been given them, none can 
deny. But their environment is discouraging, their standard, low as 
that standard must almost inevitably be which is not elevated by the 
force of example. 


To those born and bred beyond the Southern boundary-line it is 
sometimes not a little difficult to feel any sympathy with the narrow 
prejudices which so often affect educational progress in Virginia. 
Indeed, were I to retail instances of such prejudices I should pro- 
bably be accused of gross exaggeration. Yet the most superficial 
acquaintance with the condition of the South, before and since the 
war, furnishes ample reason for their existence; and also for the 
foreboding that, though die they will in the course of nature, they 
will nevertheless die hard. Little feathers show which way the wind 
blows, and if a few of my personal experiences with regard to the 
above prejudices could find a place in this paper, and could be made 
to appear the plain, unvarnished truth they are, my prognostications 
might be understood and forgiven. The modicum of cultivated 
people is lost in the mass, and the casual visitor rarely has leisure 
to reflect that the prejudices which annoy him, and which seem so 
uncalled-for in a region where books, schools, and railways are 
long-established facts, are in reality to be accounted for and will 
disappear altogether in time. Greater wealth in the cities and a 
new generation springing up to enjoy it will naturally create a 
desire for freer communication with the outside world, and friendly 
personal relations with the North will annihilate that intensely 
prejudiced feeling which still reigns supreme in too many Virginian 
bosoms. Time alone, it may be supposed, can annihilate the 
bigotry, the intolerance, the violent prejudices, which permeate all 
classes, more or less, and which can never altogether cease to sur- 
prise one who is not Virginian born, even although he may learn to 
comprehend to a certain extent the complication of circumstances 
which occasioned, and still fosters, such feelings. For generations 
“befo’ the wah” the travelling Southerner held himself proudly 
aloof from outside acquaintances and influences, and even when 
journeying at the North carried his little court with him. The war 
lent definite, if but temporary, strength and substance to this vague 
tendency to isolation, and added rancour and bitterness to it as well. 
Ought we, then, of all people in the world, to give up without an 
effort the attempt to sympathise with obstinate prejudices? Our 
own “dogged insularity” is not so much a thing of the past as we 
would like to think that it is. A few weeks’ trip in the Northern 
States, among our wandering compatriots, forms an excellent oppor- 
tunity for seeing ourselves as others see us. The Englishman in 
America, with his grumbles and his growls, his love of uncourteous 
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and odious comparisons, his ignorance of the country rather gloried 
in than concealed, is still no rare specimen. He is also unfortunately 
too often a member of the “ cultured classes,’ and cannot be 
apologised for as can some of the disagreeable American products 
on the European Continent, who are in many cases raw Westerners 
or nouveaux riches. Wherever the Englishman goes he delights 
in making himself conspicuous; and on steam-boats and railroad- 
cars, at least, he does not always show to advantage beside the more 
contented and adaptable Yankee. He has apparently yet to realise 
that his modes of speech and national peculiarities generally are to 
the full as amusing to his Transatlantic cousins as those of the 
latter are to himself. The first visit home, after an absence which 
has been long enough to invest things once familiar with a slight air 
of novelty, is a somewhat startling revelation to those who had felt 
injured at the discovery that ‘‘ English affectations” were as much 
a subject for jest on the one side of the water as “ Yankee twang ” 
on the other. Let us, then, not be too hard on our Virginian 
neighbours. 

In order to realise how sorely we stand in need of a higher 
education, it is necessary to gain some comprehension, however im- 
perfect, of our social conditions. With us there are three or four 
classes, not emphasised as they are in England, but each never- 
theless possessing its own characteristics, and each taking a definite 
rank. That person must be blind and deaf indeed who can sojourn 
long in any of the older sections of the States, and fail to rank a new 
acquaintance at once by the air with which he wears his clothes, be 
they good or bad, by his manner, by his voice, by his accent—his 
very speech bewrayeth him! Believers in the axiom that ‘“ breed 
always tells” would not find their faith weakened by what they 
might observe, in our country districts at least. Grit, pluck, and a 
capacity for work, are pre-eminently to be found among the “old 
aristocracy,” who for generations past have lived in ease and idle- 
ness; they are game to the backbone. To speak of an “ aristocracy ”’ 
in the States may sound absurd to those whose acquaintance with 
the Republic is a matter of weeks rather than years, or even of 
hearsay alone. The rapid summer trip gives no insight into the 
real life of the country, or any but a superficial knowledge of the 
ramifications of its society, and opinions formed at the end of one 
year’s residence will probably have grown out of all recognition 
at the end of three. Perhaps in the younger communities 
of the West the much-talked-of ‘“ equality’’ may have a more 
solid existence, but here at least it seldom obtrudes itself, and 
is as seldom claimed, except in print or by orators “on the stump.” 
In Virginia a careful consideration of that subject of ‘equality ” 
is likely to result rather in astonishment at its absence than in 
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observations on its obtrusiveness. Personal experience leads us to 
the conclusion that travel where we will, North or South, there do 
social distinctions exist ; and common sense assures us that so long 
as human nature continues as it is, so long will these distinctions 
endure. No amount of stump-oratory, not the highest flights of 
the newspaper correspondent, can level those barriers which refined 
society raises for itself. In the presence of strangers these barriers 
may for the sake of consistency be ignored, but their existence is 
soon discovered. Not only the daily life of the citizens of the 
Republic, but even their literature, seems to contradict the rhetorical 
statement that all men are on a social level in the States. 

the hill-country as it is 





In this particular section of Virginia 
rightly called—there is unfortunately little really good society. This 
is not in any way owing to the fact that money is so scarce here (as 
some citizens would fain have us believe), but because there are so 
few good old families. There is, however, plenty of sociability of a kind. 
Society, so-called, is split into two divisions, which may be classified 
as the old and the new. The “plain man” and the “mean white” 
can hardly be considered as being within the social pale at all. 
The “best people,” who comprise the first division above alluded 
to, hail for the most part from Eastern Virginia, and it is won- 
derful how easy it is to single out these “best people” from 
the midst of our mixed society. Generations of refinement, and 
social traditions superior to those of the people about them, 
have made them what they are; and now that they no longer 
possess means sufficient to travel around and visit in a more con- 
genial sphere, or to entertain their own type of friends as 
lavishly as of old, existence must present a sadly changed aspect to 
them. But with admirable cheerfulness and patience they have 
settled themselves down to make the best of society as they now find 
it, and if they sometimes feel anxious that their children should not 
be restricted to such a narrow social round, who can wonder? Far 
be it from me to assume that a new society cannot be so good as or 
better than an old one, but before it can become so the standard of 
education must be higher and the desire for self-improvement more 
widely diffused. 

At present the most honest attempt at social amalgamation can 
hardly be called a thorough success, and neither would one wish it 
to be so if such an amalgamation were to imply the descent of the 
upper society instead of the ascent of the lower. When the former 
change has taken place the result has been the reverse of edifying. 
In old days the “best people” held their own not merely by the 
accident of birth, but by their superiority in more important respects. 
So far as it went it was an ideal upper class. Thanks to their social 
gifts, and to that love of hospitality inherent in Virginians, the 
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relations between the two societies are to outward seeming fair and 
smooth enough, although the lack of good breeding characteristic of 
the newer one does sometimes come to the surface in a disagreeably 
accentuated form—in the curious little jealousies, the absurd suspi- 
cions and misunderstandings peculiar to all uneasy aspirants. The 
self-respecting calm of an established position is, one may suppose, 
what is needed here. It is not the fault of the old society that it 
cannot as yet find much that is attractive in the new. The fact of 
having nothing in common with surroundings is something which is 
incapable of analysis or argument; it can only be keenly felt, and 
as keenly regretted. The traditions of the two societies are wholly 
different; their views, aims, and ambitions cannot well be under- 
stood the one by the other. Time alone, and the great changes it 
will bring with it, can alter this. Society, both old and new, receives 
the stranger with American warmth and kindliness. But for the 
same reasons as those given above—the absence of subjects in com- 
mon, and of that sympathy which leaves no room for the dread of 
unwittingly giving offence—a protracted intercourse with the larger 
portion of society cannot afford much mutual pleasure. Above all, 
let no deluded person think that by coming to settle in Virginia 
he can free himself from the restraints of social etiquette. ‘No, 
it ain’t a free country, nuther, not by a long shot.” But if in 
some quarters social amenities are attended with drawbacks, these 
are largely atoned for elsewhere. To do justice to the attractiveness 
of the “old Virginia” households, with a few of which it has been 
my fortunate lot to be acquainted, would be indeed difficult. Here one 
truly meets with the grace of hospitality—not merely its warmth, 
which is to be found even in our colder native land, but that other 
more alluring quality which endues it with a fascination all its own. 
Here, too, is the charm of perfect breeding, perfect freedom and 
simplicity, the courtesy of one towards another, the tact which makes 
daily life ran as if on oiled wheels. This atmosphere is untainted 
with suspicion, and, though even here there are burning questions 
which are better avoided, every one is at liberty to say what he or she 
pleases. Gossip cannot exist, and scandal has no place in this kind of 
“‘ good society.” These may be old-time manners, but they are fine 
enough for all occasions, and perhaps there are many “ society people ” 
at home who might copy them with advantage. 

As for the “ plain man,”’ he no more expects to be invited to join a 
social gathering at the house of one of the “ best people ” than the 
carpenter at home looks for an invitation to the house of one of the 
“gentry.” Things may be called by various names, and yet may remain 
intrinsically the same. Although not in society proper, this versatile 
individual is a conspicuous, but by no means promising, feature in the 
State. He is farmer, builder, carpenter, &c., more often than not, alittle 
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of everything. The farms of the “ plain people” dot the country- 
side, and on court-days they swarm into the country town, loafing 
on the side-walks, or dissipating their rare and precious cash on 
“whisky straight” in the ever-recurring bar-rooms. Money in the 
pocket of the countryman is considerably more of an event in Vir- 
ginia than in England, but it can scarcely be denied that it finds its 
way out in much the same way in the one country as in the other, 
and if drunkenness is less common with us I fear that the reason is 
not so far to seek as some would have us believe. 

A description of the “plain man’”’ has already been given to the 
world by a far abler pen than mine, but one very serious blunder 
was made. He was written of as if he were in truth what he likes 
to lay claim to being—a representative of ‘‘ one of the first families 
in Virginia.” But the person who believes him must be credulous 
indeed. He says that “ befo’ the wah” (as Mark Twain somewhere 
observes, everything in the South has happened ‘ befo’ the wah,” or 
‘“‘du’in’ the wah,” or “since the wah’’) he was a man of high cul- 
ture and social distinction. It is strange indeed that in eighteen or 
twenty odd years he should have forgotten all the habits which go 
to create the gentleman, should have well-nigh forgotten how to 
write, and certainly how to spell. The lank, sallow, lantern-jawed 
individual, grimly staring as he lounges at street-corners, or guides 
his pacing steed along the rugged country roads; the pale and 
washed-out female, who glares with equal stolidity from the recesses 
of her telescopic sun-bonnet, or who meets the settler’s humblest 
advances with a mixed inquisitiveness and self-assertion which 
are but poor equivalents for true independence and self-respect— 
nothing can make us believe that these people are not as they have 
been since time began. Even were it possible to credit their stories, 
there are plenty of their fellow-countrymen ready to bear witness 
that many of them are in a better position to-day—that is, better 
off as to worldly goods—than they were “ befo’ the wah.”’ Apart 
from everything else, their dialect alone is enough to prove that they 
never could have mixed on terms of social equality with the first 
families of Virginia. The plain man has undoubtedly many virtues, 
but he has also shortcomings as a neighbour. His capacity for blarney 
is unlimited, and under cover of soft speeches he smites and spares 
not. We learn at length to grow wary, and to avoid unnecessary 
dealings with him. If our obsequious friend, the plain man, can by 
chance be induced to own to his various peccadilloes, he simply replies 
that his conduct is perfectly justifiable. Trifling depredations, endea- 
vours to entice away his neighbour’s servants (in which attempts, 
fortunately, he is rarely successful)—these little trifles and others of 
the same nature may not be lawful, but they are expedient; and we 
would bear them all cheerfully if the accompanying blarney were 
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spared us. The plain man further adds that he is poor—the English- 
man is mighty rich—what need to say more? Every Englishman, 
by-the-bye, who settles in Virginia for the purpose of eking out a 
scanty income is, in native parlance, “ mighty rich.” 

An anecdote thoroughly characteristic of the plain man, and one of 
several for which I could personally vouch, may not be out of place 
here. An Englishman who on first settling in this neighbourhood 
had to make some considerable outlay on his plantation was deemed 
by the country folk even wealthier than the generality of his com- 
patriots. The most ridiculous and delightful rumours went about 
concerning him, furnishing boundless amusement to himself and his 
friends, Virginian and English alike. I have only space to relate 
one of the consequences of these rumours. A plain man, becoming 
much wrought up on the subject of the “new Englishman,” went 
to consult the latter’s lawyer in town. He began by saying that 
he “kinder reckoned that Mr. F. was kin to the Prince of Wales,” 
and that he received an annual pension of ten thousand dollars from 
the Royal Family. He, the plain man, went on to say that he 
belonged to folk who used to own property in Wales, and he’d 
mighty like to hear something of it. Didn’t the lawyer reckon that 
Mr. F. would write to the Prince of Wales and ask him about it ? 
[ fear that our rustic friend retired from this interview not much 
enlightened. The temptation was great. The legal adviser, though 
a Virginian and a fellow-countryman, succumbed. 

But woe to the luckless wight who is forced to have any building 
yr carpentering work done on his place, for then verily is he at the 
mercy of the plain man. Now—when there is specified work to be 
done—does the much-vaunted climate display its shortcomings for 
the benefit of the native. It is too cold to work, but it is not too 
cold to sit on a fence chewing, with a “tickler” of whisky handy. 
It is too wet to walk half a mile to finish an indoor job, but it is 
not too wet to walk six times the distance to a ‘‘buryin’” or a 
‘‘weddin’,” or to lounge about the streets of the neighbouring town. 
Or we are having “a right warm spell,” and our friend ‘‘ has done 
got sick.” When, after repeatedly broken appointments, the builder 
or carpenter actually arrives, his employer may learn that he is 
expected to provide all the materials, and perhaps the tools also. 
However, this last is an extreme case. Finally, the builder may 
“tar down ”’ a chimney, leaving a vast gap in the wall of the house, 
and with the first cold spell retire, merely remarking by way of 
encouragement that he will “sot it up right away” when the 
spring comes round again. The sense of the ludicrous dies in the 
presence of such domestic calamities. As for their own houses, 
farm-buildings, fences, &c., our country neighbours allow them 
literally to tumble to pieces for want of a little timely repair. The 
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few nails which were required to avert the catastrophe they were 
too “slack” to putin. Now the hour has come for standing languidly 
amidst the ruins, with long and melancholy faces, chewing ceaselessly 
and lamenting the unlucky fate which does not allow them means 
sufficient to set everything to rights once more. They are great at 
lamentation, but it rarely seems to occur to any of them, in their 
several occupations, that it is possible to prevent poverty from 
assuming such overwhelming proportions. Work they do, it is true, 
but in a fitful, unmethodical manner. It must be palpable to the 
most casual observer that these men are not likely to contribute 
much towards the building up of the State. Even those who believe 
most firmly in a prosperous future for Virginia are compelled to 
admit that this thriftless class must give place to one of another 
description before the hoped-for prosperity can become fact—in 
agricultural districts at all events. There are many, however, who 
hold the opinion that Virginia’s future will owe little or nothing to 
her agriculture, but all, or nearly all, to the development of her 
mines and manufactures. 

The hopeful prospect for the inhabitants of the cities has been 
already acknowledged: the question follows, What is the future for 
the masses in the country and the small country towns? Cities, 
which attract capital, are transformed with comparative ease. But 
Southern cities of any size or importance are separated by tracts of 
land which seem simply enormous to English ideas. The want of 
thrift, the careless ways, the slovenly appearance of the surround- 
ings, the prevailing ‘“slackness”—all, alas! only too frequent in 
Virginia—impress the newly-arrived Englishman or smart Yankee 
in much the same manner. Both are alike strangers, the latter 
hardly less than the former; to both almost equally everything is 
novel. The negro, the weather, and lack of means are the three 
unfailing scapegoats here, and very useful they prove as such. 

Ignorance of the outside world is, as I have elsewhere hinted, not 
confined to the “plain man” alone. Questions which are exceed- 
ingly difficult to answer, owing to the interrogator’s total want of 
acquaintance with any but his own immediate surroundings, are put 
to one by people who, if not of the highest social standing, are at 
least intelligent and well-dressed. I think I have already said 
enough to show that the representatives of the old race of “ high- 
class Virginians’ are now too much of a minority to be fairly con- 
sidered typical, and that their place is rapidly being filled by men of 
another stamp altogether—men who, if with a brighter future before 
them, are still unaccountably slow-footed in the march of progress. 
To not a few of them in this section the chiefest intellectual diver- 
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sion appears to be an eternal round of “pow-wowing ’”—lounging in 


one another’s offices and stores, and flocking to watch the arrival and 
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departure of the mail-trains, remaining on the depdt-platform to 
sit on tilted chairs, and gossip and talk politics. But little that 
is suggestive or interesting can be said on the latter topic by those 
who rarely read anything except their own narrow views expressed 
in their own local papers—papers which are usually reeking with 
violent partisan feeling, too often finding vent in terms of violent 
personal abuse. The prejudices of the average Virginian—and it 
must not be forgotten that I am writing of him only as he impresses 
one of another nation—will not permit him to read any but Southern 
journals, and those of a pronounced type. For other forms of litera- 
ture the ordinary Virginian’s gregarious habits and love of social 
converse disincline him. At home or abroad, at watering-places and 
springs, the tide of talk flows ceaselessly on without appearing to 
require any of that mental support which the world of letters can 
supply. 

There is one feature which may be said to be especially character- 
istic of most American families of all classes, North as well as South, 
und which cannot fail to make an impression on the new-comer, and 
this is the strength of the family ties. We English, who as a nation 
pride ourselves on our “homes,” are often forced to acknowledge 
that our Transatlantic neighbours—whose actual home not seldom 
consists of a few rooms in a boarding-house—have retained the 
original beautiful idea of family life more perfectly than we have. 
Obstacles, distance, divided interests—all these seem to count as 
nothing. Ultra-fashionable circles are of course pretty much the 
same all the world over, and can nowhere be accepted as examples of 
national domestic life; but it is not with the New York eréme de la 
créme that we have to do, with their manners and customs imported 
with their Paris robes, English drags and dog-carts and liveried 
grooms. In the ordinary, unartificial American society, be it rich or 
poor, the family bond holds a very high place. And in speaking of 
domestic life it is impossible to deny that the element of conjugal 
courtesy commonly to be witnessed therein is unspeakably valuable. 
For the American, and particularly the Northerner, piques himself on 
his politeness and gallantry towards the “ softer sex,” and many are 


the unfavourable comments made by the latter on the ‘ snubby”’ 
discourteous husband (generally elderly, let it be said) not un- 
frequently to be met with in English society. As for his children, 


even the busiest of fathers finds time to give to them, however 
young they may be; and Mr. Howell’s young American parent, 
proudly wheeling his infant through the Boston streets, is a true if, 
to some, an amusing picture of the parental responsibility which 
can descend to such details. If, in his exceeding interest in his off- 
spring, the father errs on the side of over-indulgence, he at least 
succeeds in making the mutual relationship a peculiarly attractive 
one, even to the severest of critics, 
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One more word for the Virginians. I have spoken of their warm- 
heartedness and hospitality ; ; but there is yet another virtue in 
which they shine pre-eminert, and that is their kindness in cases 
of sorrow or sickness. There is hardly anything they will not do 
for any one under such circumstances, and the first rumour of trouble 
brings aid from the most unexpected quarters. Whether the love of 
a little excitement breaking in on their uneventful lives—whether 
the pleasure of congregating in a sick-room in a bustle of importance 
—may influence one class of these volunteer-nurses, matters not. 
Their services, their strength, their time are freely proffered. If we, 
accustomed to quieter nurses and more secluded sick-rooms, turn from 
their attentions, the fault is not with them; if we have haunting 
memories of more than one departing soul hurried prematurely into 
eternity by buggy-loads of loving neighbours of a certain class, 
anxious to “tell him howdy” for the last time, we can keep these 
memories to ourselves. Out of the numerous offers of help of various 
sorts that pour in when there is illness in the house there are always 
some forms of it which can be accepted with the gratitude they merit. 
Be it remembered, also, that these kind folk of all classes, who flock to 
lend their aid in one way or another, have no governesses or responsible 
nurses to whom they are able to hand over their children and house- 
hold; they bring their anxieties with them, although they leave the 
objects of them behind. And if the merest acquaintances are thus 
ready with their assistance, how is it possible to do justice in words 
to the self-sacrificing care and attention of friends to one another in 
seasons of mental or physical distress? No pen could describe that 
rare and exquisite delicacy which confers benefits with a touch so 
light and a wish to spare pain so evident that not even the most 
sensitive of mortals could shrink from help or counsel tendered in 
such a manner. 

Arcadia is ahead of us in some respects yet, and were it not that 
the like characteristics are to be found at the North in a modified 
degree, one might be inclined to say that the extremes of culture and 
education are not favourable to the growth of simple virtues. But 
North as well as South one meets with much of the same unselfish 
kindness, much of the same generous hospitality—real and true, and 
no mere form of speech—and in anything like refined society bestowed 
with a tact and thoughtfulness the absence of which too often mars 
the most benevolent actions of ourselves and our compatriots. 

But to return to more public questions. The typical Southerner has 
more than once been accused of “ an optimism which often prevents 
the attainment of any real knowledge of existing conditions and 
needs ;” yet it can hardly be imagined that Virginians, at any rate, 
could be said to cherish an excess of careless hopefulness with regard 
to their political condition ; for this would be wide indeed of the 
truth. Although pride in the Republic is not absent, there exists 
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side by side with this a certain discontent with the form and adminis- 
tration of the Government ; and in the late troublous days I have 
even heard men go so far as to say that George Washington was not 
altogether a benefactor; that in fact a constitutional monarchy would 
better have suited the temper of the (Virginian) times! But from 
far beyond the Southern boundary line come, now and again, echoes 
of a dissatisfaction equally great. “ We have a nominal Republic,” 
says an Illinois Republican, in a letter to a prominent London 
paper, “but a real monarchy, in which the ‘will of the people’ 
is merely a rhetorical embellishment.” That the swarm of ignorant 
voters cast loose upon the country, not only from Southern plan- 
tations, but from every quarter of the globe, is becoming a serious 
embarrassment in American politics, cannot be denied; and in the 
North the struggle to secure the Irish as in the South the Negro 
vote is attended with corruption and evil unspeakable. It is no 
wonder if in these debasing contests the real “will of the people ” 
is often lost; or that the groans of the Yankee under the “Irish 
infliction ” resound through the land. It is not at all unusual to 
read in the best of American papers expressions of polite amuse- 
ment that the English should still continue to be taken in by 
what is often “simple bunkum” on the part of “ tail-twisting” 
Irish-American politicians, and does not in any sense represent 
the views of the real ‘“ American people.” The truth is that in 
England it is either not generally known, or else overlooked, that 
many of the so-called American papers are conducted by Irishmen, 
or are perhaps strongly influenced by politicians casting about for 
the Irish vote. Men of high aims, be they electors or nominees, 
find that the straightforward course is beset with briars; and this 
great country, whose progress in all senses of the word is a matter 
of world-wide importance, and must be watched with corresponding 
interest, has many a knotty problem yet to solve. We in Virginia 
cannot feel that the “‘Southern question’’ is settled entirely to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and whether or no there is any substance 
in the threats of “armed resistance,” should political machinations 
give the Negro too much influence in the State, the fact that such 
threats can be made shows that there are still dangerous currents 
beneath the surface. I am conscious that I am now approaching a 
ticklish subject, and one most difficult to write about—particularly 
for one who on settling in the South had no pre-conceived ideas to 
build upon, theories to prove, projected articles to compose, but 
simply received impressions, all of which were novel and became 
yearly more interesting. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the amount of private wrong 
and public embarrassment brought on the Southern people by the 
war; and however strong our devotion to the Northern cause, it 
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only needs to hear both sides of the question to awaken our full 
sympathy with the weaker. We listen to the Southerner’s tragic 
tale of his sufferings, we are witnesses of the courage, and still more 
of the reasonableness, with which they have been borne; we take 
into consideration his time-honoured prejudices, his ancient faith, 
and without any substantial change of principle or opinion, we can 
yet deeply feel for and with him. To suppose that resentment and 
bitterness have been altogether eradicated by the proverbial genera- 
tion or two is to suppose an absurdity. I wish with all my heart 
that I could join my humble voice to those of enthusiastic reporters 
and such-like who declare that the “separative feeling” in the South 
is wholly extinct; but neither from the Virginian papers, nor from 
the cuttings out of the Southern papers, nor from tne every-day 
talk of the people around, could I conscientiously state that I had 
received any such encouraging impression. There is a good time 
coming, no doubt, but as yet it is only on its way. The mutual 
differences of temperament existing between Northerner and South- 
erner, the ignorance one of another, the diversities of needs and 
no one can better realise these than the occasional Yankee 





desires 
settler in the South, or, more exactly, in Virginia. Even we, with 
our Northern friends and periodicals and newspapers, and our visits 
North, are enabled to obtain some faint idea of their reality. It 
seems as if the Yankee no more comprehends the various motives 
which impelled the Southerner to resistance, than the latter allows 
that the former was urged on by nobler incentives than those of 
mere greed and ambition; and as for the Virginian of my ex- 
perience, he altogether declines to believe in the sublime enthusiasm 
which, in the early stages of the war at least, enrolled the North’s 
best and bravest in the ranks of her volunteers. Taken all in all, 
the gist of what I have heard since I have been in Virginia could be 
summed up in the words of the little boy in Sunday-school, who, 
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when asked to name his ghostly enemy, promptly replied, “‘ The 
Yankee, ma’am!” 

In conclusion, let it never be forgotten that the whole South, and 
Virginia, perhaps, in particular, is only now slowly recovering from 
the effects of a terrible crisis, and that if others hardly understand 
her, neither does she yet fully understand herself in her new and 
unwonted garb. The gall of bitterness, the sense of much injustice, 
mingled with the dregs of old-time beliefs, still poison the sweet 
springs of existence. But in the sunshine of that which we trust, 
in spite of many obstacles, will be an ever-growing prosperity, who 
can say what wider views, what greater toleration, what more decided 
longings after self-culture—encouraged by the traditions of their 
“best people ’’—may not be called into being, and bring forth 
glorious blossoms of their own ? E. M. Nico... 
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Mr. Grapstone’s article in the Nineteenth Century on the “ Dawn 
of Creation and of Worship” is exactly what might have been 
expected from him—eloquent, rhetorical, diffuse ; anything, in 
short, except logical and closely reasoned. His mental attitude 
towards these questions may be described in two words, as that of a 
man who is ecclesiastically-minded and Homerically-minded. 

In fact, about one-third of his essay is taken up by a digression, 
which is almost entirely irrelevant, as to the extent to which the 
Olympian gods, as described by Homer, do or do not bear traces of 
being personifications of natural powers, and do or do not possess 
attributes which point to derivation from sources common to the 
author of the J/iad and the author of Genesis. It is needless to 
point out what a very remote bearing this speculation can have on 
the serious and vitally important question whether the account of 
the creation of the world and of man contained in the Bible is or is 
not consistent with the ascertained facts of modern science. That 
the Homeric gods are to a certain extent derived from solar myths 
is beyond doubt. Phoebus, the shining one, whose arrow-rays, darted 
in ‘wrath, bring pestilence, is clearly in some senses the sun; and it 
admits of no question that the labours of Hercules are principally, 
if not wholly, taken from the signs of the Zodiac. But there are other 
elements mixed up with these, and if it should be proved that some 
of them are borrowed from ancient mythologies common to the 
Arian and Semitic races, which is far from being an ascertained fact, 
it would go a very little way towards settling the question whether 
the narrative of Noah’s ark is a true narrative. 

The digression is chiefly interesting as illustrating the working 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, which is eminently excursive, prone to 
elaborate details and to dwell on irrelevant issues to an extent which 
obscures the main argument. It is also a mind eminently senti- 
mental and emotional, and he seems to think that questions of pure 
scientific fact can be decided by impassioned appeals to the feelings 
connected with old forms of faith. In such appeals it is needless 
to say that Mr. Gladstone is at home, and that those who are 
already convinced will find in this, as in his other writings, strains 
of lofty, if somewhat vague and verbose, eloquence to read and to 
admire. Nor can it be denied that any candid reader, whether 
convinced or not, must feel his admiration increased for a man 
who, amidst the exciting occupations of political life, can keep his 
mind open to such subjects and snatch a leisure hour to write 
upon them. 
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But when we pass from these side issues to the central question, 
we cannot allow our admiration for Mr. Gladstone to give more 
weight to his assertions and arguments than if they proceeded from 
some unknown Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones. The issue is quite definite 
and precise. Is or is not the account of the creation contained in the 
Old Testament truwe—that is, consistent with real facts which no one 
can dispute? Mr. Gladstone undertakes to prove that it is true, and 
that its accordance with facts, as ascertained by modern science, goes a 
long way to prove the inspiration of the volume in which it is con- 
tained. 

To sustain this weighty proposition it is obvious that the first 
requisite is to be thoroughly acquainted with the most recent dis- 


coveries in astronomy, geology, zoology, physiology, and, in fact, 


with all branches of modern science. The time is long past when the 
facts had to be tested by their correspondence with the theory of 
an inspired revelation ; nowadays it is the theory which has to be 
tested by its correspondence with the facts. Mr. Gladstone enters 
upon this arduous contest with the gallantry and confidence of an 
Arab who takes the field armed with sword and spear, to oppose, for 
the first time, an adversary armed with rifle and revolver. He says 
himself that he is “ wholly destitute of that kind of knowledge which 
arries authority,” and the most cursory perusal of his essay is suffi- 
cient to show it. For instance, he states that the fourfold division 
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animated creation set forth in Genesis, viz. :— 

1. The water population ; 

2. The air population ; 

The land population of animals ; 

The land population consummated in man— 

“is understood to have been so approved in our time by natural 
science, that it may be taken as a demonstrated conclusion and 
established fact.” Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone never heard of 
the iguanodon of the Wealden, or of the small insectivorous and 
marsupial animals of the Oolite, or of the labyrinthodon and large 
batrachians of the Trias, or of the scorpion of the Silurian, all of 
which lived on land many millions of years before a single species of 
any fish now inhabiting the waters, or of any birds now inhabiting 
the air, had come into existence? Can he ever have visited the 
South Kensington Museum, and seen the fossil from Ciningen, of the 
feathered creature, half bird, half reptile And is he ignorant of the 
great mass of evidence tending to show how the existing forms 
of bird-life were developed from reptilian life, at a period enor- 
mously remote, but still long subsequent to the existence of many 
species of that “land population” which he complacently assumes 
modern science has proved to have had no existence prior to the 
creation of the population of air and water? If Mr. Gladstone 
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will go to the British Museum, he will see there a slab of sandstone 
from one of the very oldest formations, and probably deposited more 
than one hundred million years ago; and what will he see on this 
slab? Little pits made by rain-drops, higher on one side than the 
other, showing that the shower fell during a smart breeze; ripple- 
marks made by the tide exactly similar to those now made in the 
estuary of the Mersey or Solway, and numerous castings and 
tracings made in the wet sand by worms. What does this prove ? 
That at this remote period the winds blew, the rain fell, the tides 
ebbed and flowed, implying the existence of their cause 





the sun and 
moon ; that an animal creation existed, which, as it lived entirely 
on land, although moist land, can hardly be described as falling 
within the category of either a water or an air population. 

It would be easy to multiply instances ; but it is superfluous to do 
so, when the late President of the Royal Society, Professor Huxley, 
the highest living authority on these questions, has so recently as in 
the last number of the Nineteenth Century said, “ If I know anything 
at all about the results attained by the natural science of our time, it is 
‘a demonstrated conclusion and established fact’ that the ‘fourfold 
order’ given by Mr. Gladstone is not that in which the evidence at 
our disposal tends to show that the water, air, and land populations 
of the globe have made their appearance.” To those who have 
the most elementary acquaintance with works like those of Lyell, 
Huxley, and Haéckel, the assumption that such a succession is 
proved by science must appear as amazing as if Mr. Gladstone 
had stated it to be a demonstrated conclusion that the earth was 
flat and not round. His other arguments in support of the Genesis 
account of creation are of the same nature: those of a man fifty 
years behind his time in everything that relates to modern science. 

The history of creation contained in the first chapter of Genesis, if 
the words are taken in their obvious and natural meaning, is per- 
fectly clear and consistent. It is, as Mr. Gladstone says, ‘a singu- 
larly vivid, forcible, and effective popular narrative ; or, if we like to 
take it so, a sublime poem ’’—of what? Of the cosmogony common 
to the early thinkers of the ancient world, and which must inevitably 
have been the first conception of those who, in the infancy of science, 
began to attempt an explanation of the origin of the phenomena 
presented to the natural senses. Man and his habitation the earth 
were assumed to be the central and primary fact of the universe. 
The earth was first formed out of chaos; light separated from 
darkness, the seas from the land; and the whole surrounded by a 
firmament or crystal vault, solid enough to separate the waters above, 
which caused the rain, from the waters below, and to support the 
heavenly bodies which revolved with it in twenty-four hours round 
the earth. In this firmament the sun was placed to rule the day, 
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and the moon to rule the night, and, as its name, “the measurer,” 
denotes, to measure times and seasons. The stars also were added 
as things of minor importance, probably for ornament, or to aid 
the work of the moon in nights when the lunar orb was invisible. 
The inorganic world being thus created, the earth was conceived 
to have been peopled, once for all, with its existing animal life by 
three successive stages, viz., the fish, or water population; the birds, 
or air population, and land animals; and the whole work crowned 
by the creation of man in God’s “ own image.” This work was con- 
ceived to have been carried out by an anthropomorphic Deity, or 
magnified man, who worked like a man, by regular spells of day- 
work, surveying each evening the work of the preceding day to see 
that it was properly done, and resting on the seventh day after 
his week’s labours. This is the plain, simple, and obvious meaning 
which the narrative must have conveyed to every one to whom it was 
addressed at the time, as it did to every one who read it until quite 
recently. The question is, is it a ¢rwe narrative ; that is, consistent 
with the fucts as now established ; and, if untrue, can the volume be 
inspired which contains mistakes on matters of such importance ? 
The first observation is, that to bring the question at all within 
the limits of reasonable discussion it is necessary to assume that the 
words of the narrative are to be taken in a non-natural sense; that 
is, ina sense different from the obvious meaning which they must 
have conveyed to those to whom they were addressed. This pre- 
sents no difficulty to Mr. Gladstone, whose mind has a singular 
capacity for using words in this non-natural sense, and saying things 
which may mean almost anything that the different political or 
other proclivities of different hearers may choose to find in them. 
Thus he has no difficulty in assuming that the “firmament,” which 
supports the stars and separates the waters, may mean simply an 
expanse ; or that if the writer of Genesis says ‘‘days’’ he means 
“‘ periods,’ notwithstanding their duration being expressly defined 
by an “evening and a morning;”’ and the reference to them as an 
authority for the seventh natural day being taken as a day of rest. 
It may be sufficient to say, that to ordinary minds such a use of 
language by any uninspired writer would be without hesitation 
termed “ Jesuitical,” and that there is absolutely no authority for it, 
except in the preconceived determination to escape, per fas vel nefas, 
from the too direct antagonism between Scripture and science. But 
waiving this point, and allowing the fullest latitude for non-natural 
meanings, the difficulty is only postponed. The assumption that 
Laplace’s nebular hypothesis, or any other hypothesis at all consistent 
with known astronomical and geological facts, can in any way be 
reconciled with the “stages of the majestic process described in the 
Book of Genesis” is as untenable as that of a solid crystal vault, 
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or of six literal days for creation. Mr. Gladstone argues that if the 
author of Genesis mentions the creation of the earth as the begin- 
ning of the work, and introduces the sun and moon only on the 
fourth day, he may have meant, not that the sun and moon had no 
previous existence, but that the “assignment to them of a certain 
place and orbit respectively, with a light-giving power,” only took 
place long periods after the geological structure of the earth had 
been completed by the “emergence of our land and its separation 
from the sea.” It is, of course, obvious that the first condensation of 
any cosmic nebula must have taken place about a central nucleus ; 
in other words, about a sun, and that planets and satellites can only 
have been detached successively, and with their places and orbits 
assigned, as the rotating mass contracted. By no possibility could 
an intermediate planet like the earth have been detached out of its 
order before other members of its family. 

Still more hazy are Mr. Gladstone’s ideas respecting the separation 
of light from dark, and wet from dry. He seems to consider light 
and darkness as separate substances, which, like white and black 
beans mixed together in a bag, could be taken out and sorted into 
two separate heaps. No other sense can be attached to the employ- 
ment of such a phrase as “ the detachment and collection of light.” 
It is, of course, well known that light is simply the vibration of an 
almost infinitely rare and elastic medium called ether, and darkness 
the absence of such vibration; and that cosmic matter, even in the 
earlier stages of nebulous formation, is self luminous, #.e., emits light. 
Light, therefore, must inevitably have long preceded the aggregation 
of this matter into the planet known as the earth. The “ detachment 
of wet from dry, and of solid from liquid” is open to still more 
obvious objection. Itis evidently the expression of one who supposed 
that the separation of sea from land was a process which took place, 
once for all, establishing the present configuration of the earth’s 
surface, whereas it is certain that there has been a perpetual rising and 
sinking, and alternation of sea and land, going on from the earliest 
geological periods. The chalk, which now forms a large portion of 
continents and rises into considerable hills, was formed at the bottom 
of a deep ocean. The Wealden, which, below the chalk, is the delta 
formation of a large river, implies the existence of a continent 
drained by that river which has long since disappeared beneath 
the chalk ocean. And so on for all the stratified formations forming 
nine-tenths of the earth’s crust, which must all have been formed 
beneath water, by denudation of older rocks and subsequently up- 
heaved. Even in quite recent times, and since the appearance of 
men, Britain has been at one time an archipelago of islands ina 
frozen sea, and at others part of a continent, roamed over by the 
mammoth, the Irish elk, and the reindeer. 
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When we pass from inorganic to organic nature, the account of 
the creation of animated being is in still more direct opposition with 
facts. We have already seen what a mistake Mr. Gladstone commits 
in supposing that the succcession of life was in the regular order of a 
water, an air, and a land population. but this isa mere nothing to 
the difficulty in reconciling the creation of those three orders of being 
in three successive days, with the enormous multitude of special 
miraculous creations required to account for the vast number of sepa- 
rate species actually existing in separate zoological provinces of the 
earth, and for the incalculably vaster number proved by their remains 
to have come into existence, flourished, and died out in the older 
geological formations. Madeira alone contains no less than one 
hundred and thirty-four species of land snails peculiar to this little 
group of islands, of which only twenty-one are found in Europe or 
Africa. If we discard the theory of evolution for that of miraculous 
creation, we must suppose the miraculous act to have been exerted 
one hundred and thirteen times in Madeira alone for no other purpose 
than that of giving it a variety of land snails. 

It is, however, when we come to the creation of man that the dis- 
crepancy between the account in Genesis and the discoveries of modern 
science strikes us most forcibly. According to Genesis, ‘‘ God created 
man in his own image,” at a date which, measured by years or 
generations, is comparatively recent. In the time of Cuvier, on 
whose authority Mr. Gladstone relies, no geological evidence had been 
discovered to confute this statement, and the supposed absence of 
human remains in connection with extinct animals, or in anything 
older than the merest superficial deposits, was reasonably thought to 
give it considerable support. But the case was completely altered 
when hundreds of thousands of undoubted human remains came to 
be discovered in the gravels of ancient rivers, and securely sealed 
under beds of stalagmite in caves, associated with remains of extinct 
animals, and under conditions implying enormous antiquity. No 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with the subject any longer 
doubts that paleolithic man must have existed at any rate during 
part of the glacial period, and in all probability much earlier. His 
existence on earth must be measured, not by generations or cen- 
turies, but by long periods, the units of which cannot be less than ten 
thousand years. It is equally certain that these primeval men existed 
in a state of the rudest savagery, and that, instead of falling from 
a high state, the course of the human race has been that of slow and 
painful progress upwards from rude and almost bestial beginnings. 
These discoveries, of which not even a hint escapes from Mr. 
Gladstone to show that he is aware of them, have practically revolu- 
tionised the attitude of modern thought towards old creeds. It is no 
longer possible to consider as inspired revelations writings which 
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contain views as to man’s origin as diametrically opposed to actual 
facts as the legend of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and very much farther 
from the truth than the account given in the poem of Lucretius. 

If it requires some slight acquaintance with modern science to 
recognise fully the impossibilities involved in the account of creation 
given in the first chapter of Genesis, none is required to perceive the 
manifest impossibilities of what may be called the second creation of 
animated life, described in the narrative of the Noachian deluge. 
Mr. Gladstone makes no reference whatever to this, but it is as 

integral a part of the Bible as the account of the original creation. 

What does this narrative tell us ? 

That God, seeing the wickedness of man, repented of having created 
him and the other inhabitants of the earth, and determined to destroy 
them; but that Noah, the one just man, found grace in his sight, and 
was warned to construct an ark, or big ship, in which to save from 
the impending flood himself and family, and a pair, male and female, 
of every living thing of all flesh, animals, birds, and reptiles. Another 
version makes the number of each species taken into the ark seven of 
each sex of clean animals and of birds, 7.e., fourteen instead of two; 
but the smaller number may be taken, so as to avoid the appearance 
of wishing to exaggerate the impossibility of the narrative. This 
being done, the flood came, and covered “ all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven,” utterly destroying every living thing 
upon the earth, except those who were saved with Noah in the ark. 
The flood began on the 17th day of the second month—say the 
17th February—and lasted at its height for a hundred and fifty days, 
the ark grounding on Ararat on the 17th July, and the tops of the 
other mountains being first seen on the Ist October. The ark was 
opened, and the animals came forth on the 27th February of the 
succeeding year, so that they were shut up rather more than twelve 
months. The account of Noah offering a burnt offering of every 
clean beast and fowl may be omitted, though clearly inconsistent with 
the first narrative, which says that only one male and one female of 
each species were preserved ; nor is it necessary to dwell on the very 
rude anthropomorphic conception of God which represents Him as 
promising never again to destroy the earth because He was pleased 
by the sweet savour of the roast meat. 

Compare this narrative with actual facts. In the first place, the 
number of cubic feet in an ark of the given dimensions is easily 
calculated, and it is apparent that it would be totally insufficient to 
accommodate pairs of all the larger animals, such as elephants, 
giraffes, rhinoceroses, bisons, buffaloes, oxen of various species, horses, 
asses, zebras, quaggas, elks, and the various species of the deer 
family, elands and other large antelopes, lions, tigers, bears and other 
carnivora, to say nothing of all the enormous minor population of the 
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earth, the land birds, reptiles, snails, insects, and so forth, which were 
all destroyed by a universal deluge flooding the whole earth for a 
year. To say nothing, also, of the vast stores of provender for 
the herbivora, and flesh for the carnivora, which must have been 
provided in the ark for more than twelve months’ consumption, and 
of the impossibility of arctic and tropical animals living together for 
a year at the same temperature. Nor is the difficulty less, when they 
emerged from the ark, of seeing how the herbivora could exist until 
anew vegetation had sprung up on the earth soaked and sodden 
by being for a year under water, or how the carnivora could exist 
without preying on the single pairs of herbivorous animals, which 
were the sole tenants of that earth for long afterwards. Nor is it 
possible to account for the actual distribution of animal life in 
different geological provinces if it all radiated from the common 
centre of a mountain in Armenia. Could the kangaroo, for instance, 
have jumped at one bound from the top of Ararat to Australia, 
leaving no trace of its passage in any intermediate district? Or 
how can the narrative be reconciled with the fact of the existence, 
long prior to any possible date of the Noachian deluge, of an enor- 
mous variety, both of species and types of land life, which were 
gradually developed into more and more specialised forms, and which 
appeared at different periods, grew, flourished, and finally decayed 
and disappeared? Was the mammoth, whose skeleton, still covered 
with flesh and hair, was discovered on the frozen banks of the Lena, 
a descendant of a pair of mammoths who were saved in the ark ; or 
the Elephas Meridionalis, whose bones, twice the size of the largest 
existing elephant, are found in the forest bed at Cromer; or the 
anthropoid ape and sabre-toothed tiger of the Miocene; or the 
paleotherium and anoplotherium of the Eocene, or any of the earlier 
inhabitants of the earth’s land surface ¥ 

No stretching of days into periods, or other use of words in a non- 
natural sense, can in the slightest degree get over the glaring con- 
tradiction between the naire and almost infantile story of Noah’s ark, 
and the facts, I will not say of science, but of common sense and 
common observation, which are patent to every decently well-read 
schoolboy of the rising generation. 


b 


The real ‘‘ dawn of creation ” is that traced through three different 
lines of scientific research :— 

First, that of astronomy, showing the progressive condensation 
of nebule, nebulous stars, and suns in various stages of their life 
history. 

Secondly, that of geology, commencing with the earliest known 
fossil, the Eozoon Canadiense of the Laurentian, and continued in a 
chain, every link of which is firmly welded, though the Silurian, 
with its abundance of molluscous, crustacean, and vermiform life, and 
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first indication of fishes; the Devonian, with its predominance of fish 
and first appearance of reptiles; the Mesozoic, with its batrachians ; 
the Secondary formations, in which reptiles of the sea, land and air 
preponderated, and the first humble forms of, vertebrate land 
animals began to appear; and finally the Tertiary, in which mam- 
malian life has become abundant, and type succeeding to type and 
species to species, are gradually differentiated and specialised, through 
the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene periods, until we arrive at the 
Glacial and Pre-historic periods, and at positive proof of the existence 
of man. 

Thirdly, the line of embryology, or development of every indi- 
vidual life, from the primitive speck of protoplasm, and the nucleated 
cell in which all life originates, passing, as in the parallel case of 
types and species, through progressive stages of specialisation from 
the lowest, the ameba, to the highest, man—who, like all other 
animals, originates in a cell, and is developed through stages undis- 
tinguishable from those of fish, reptile, and mammal, until the cell 
finally attains the highly specialised development of the quadru- 
manous, and, last of all, of the human type. 

In like manner the “ dawn of worship” is to be found in the flint 
hatchets and other rude implements deposited with the dead, as by 
modern savages, testifying to some sort of belief in spirits and in a 
future existence. This clearly prevailed in the Neolithic, and pos- 
sibly in the immensely older Paleolithic period, though the evidence 
for the latter is at present very weak, and the first object which can 
be affirmed with any certainty to be an idol or attempt to represent 
a deity, dates only from the Neolithic period, as do the cannibal 
feasts, which can be proved to have not infrequently accompanied the 
interment of important chiefs. For anything beyond this we have 
to descend to the historical period, and turn to early monuments, 
myths, and sacred books. The earliest records by far are those of 
the Egyptian tombs of the first four dynasties, and they tell us little 
more than this, that with a highly developed civilisation, the idea 
of a future life was very much that of a continuance of the present 
life, in a tomb which was made to resemble the deceased’s actual 
house, and with surroundings which repeated his actual belongings ; 
while the whole complicated Egyptian mythology, of symbolised 
gods and deified animals, was of later origin. If we turn to the 
earliest mythologies of the Arian and of the mixed Semitic and 
races of Western Asia, we find them plainly originating, to a 
great extent, in the personification of natural force, mainly of 
the sun, on which are engrafted ideas of family, tribal, and national 
gods, and of deified heroes. Sometimes, as the original meaning of 
the names and attributes of these gods came to be forgotten, the 
mythologies branched out into innumerable fables; at other times, 
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among more simple and severe races, or with more philosophic minds 
in the inner circle of a hereditary priesthood, the fables of polytheism 
were rejected, and the idea prevailed, either of a unity of nature 
implying a single author, or of such a preponderance of the national 
god over all others as led by a different path to the same result of 
monotheism. The real merit of the Jewish race and of the Hebrew 
scriptures is to have conceived this idea earlier, and retained it more 




























firmly, than any of the less philosophical and more immoral religions of 
the ancient world ; and this is a merit of which they can never be 
deprived, however much the literal accuracy, and consequently the 
inspiration and miraculous attributes, of these venerable books may 
be disproved and disappear. 

Works like this of Mr. Gladstone’s, however well intentioned, 
are in reality profoundly irreligious, for if—like the throw of the 
gambler, who, when the cards or dice go against him, stakes ail or 
nothing on some desperate cast—religion is staked on the one issue 
that incredible narratives are true, and were dictated by divine inspi- 
ration, there can be but one result. Every day brings to light fresh 
discoveries confirming the conclusions of science, and conflicting with 
the accounts of the creation of the world and man, and of the universal 
deluge, given in the Old Testament. Every day diffuses a know- 
ledge of these discoveries more widely among millions of readers. 
What must be the result if men of “light and leading” proclaim to 
the world that if these conclusions of science are true there is an end 
of religion? Evidently the same as George Stephenson predicted 
for the cow who should stand on the rails and try to stop the locomo- 
tive, “ Varra awkward for the coo.” The really religious writers of 
the present day are those who, thoroughly understanding and recog- 





nising the facts of science, boldly throw overboard whatever conflicts 
with them, abandon all theories of inspiration and miraculous inter- 
ferences with the order of nature, and appeal, in support of religion, 
to the essential beauty and truth in Christianity underlying the myths 
and dogmas which have grown up about it; who, above all, appeal 
to the fact that it exists and is a product of the evolution of the 
human mind, satisfying, as nothing else can do so well, many of 
the purest emotions and loftiest aspirations, which are equally a 
necessary and inevitable product of that evolution. 

S. Lana. 











MY CONTESTED ELECTION. 
BY A DEFEATED CANDIDATE. 


WuEn I negligently read in the Times, not very long ago, that a 
new Redistribution Act had been passed, I little foresaw what a 
serious effect this Act would have upon my peace and my purse. I 
had hitherto meddled but little in politics, and was anything but a 
party man; my views have always been extremely moderate ; and I 
had no thirst for senatorial honours. I had lived long a few miles 
from the town of Wallborough, and had many friends there ; but till 
this year Wallborough had enjoyed no independent political existence. 
The new Act made it a borough and the centre of a district, and it 
became necessary that Wallborough should have a parliamentary 
representative. Mr. Quick, one of our local solicitors, immediately 
announced himself as a candidate in the Conservative interest. He 
had previously been a local election agent, and was well skilled in 
electioneering ; 


electors; and carried with him the whole weight of the Licensed 


he was popular among a certain number of the 


Victuallers, who, in the form of brewers and publicans, are extremely 
powerful at Wallborough. But some of the upper circles resented 
the idea of being represented by a solicitor ; the Liberals and Radi- 
cals objected to the seat being handed over without a struggle to a 
supporter of the Tories; the teetotalers loudly demanded opposition 
to the licensed victuallers ; and a large number of gentlemen who might 
find grist brought to their mill either directly or indirectly in the 
event of a contest entered briskly into the agitation. A Liberal asso- 
ciation was formed, a chairman was nominated, and a secretary was 
appointed. I had taken no part in these proceedings, and was actually 
contemplating a pleasant and prolonged tour on the Continent, when 
my calm was one morning disturbed by a card being brought into my 
Mr. Cheer quickly followed his 
card—a brisk little man; he soon communicated his object, which 


” 


study with the name “ Mr. Cheer. 


was to inform me that it was absolutely necessary that I should com« 
forward for Wallborough in the Liberal interest. I explained that I 
hardly considered myself a Liberal; that I was not pledged to either 
party ; and that I had no desire to enter upon a contest. He would, 
however, take no denial, and after a considerable time so far bent me 
that I consented to receive a deputation. The deputation came, 
lunched, and then discussed business. My objections were still great, 
and I had been urged by my wife to have nothing to do with Par- 
liament, chiefly because she believed all members have to sit at West- 
minster every night till daybreak. But the members of the deputa- 
tion were so complimentary and so persuasive, they put forward so 
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dexterously that I was the only person who could save the seat from 
falling into the hands of Mr. Quick, who was not popular in our 
fashionable circles, and showed so clearly that it was my bounden duty 
as aman and a patriot to enter upon the struggle, that they wrung 
from me at last a reluctant consent to permit myself to be put in 
nomination. 

How miserable I felt when the members of the deputation, with 
many profuse expressions of confidence in the result, with many 
remarks as to my writing M.P. after my name within a year, and 
after pouring out several libations of sherry, bowed themselves out of 
the room, and how very disagreeable it was to break the news to my 
wife, I need not tell. She took it better than could have been 
expected ; said that if it must be done the only thing that remained 
was to be sure to win, and concluded by remarking, with a confidence 
which I did not altogether share, “and whatever you seriously take 
in hand you always accomplish.” Under her influence my spirits 
gradually recovered, and I actually began sometimes to hope that I 
might be successful, I had stipulated with the deputation that I was 
to stand as an Independent, and if returned that I was to vote accord- 
ing to my own conscience and not at the bidding of the whip of 
either party. I thought that possibly some of the Conservatives 
with whom Mr. Quick was not in high favour might fairly sup- 
port me, and I was determined only to advocate views in which I 
myself honestly and conscientiously shared. A mysterious announce- 
ment appeared within a few days in the local Liberal newspaper to 
the effect that a very strong and certainly very popular gentleman 
had agreed to come forward in opposition to Mr. Quick as candidate, 
and that the name would be disclosed in a few days. This veiled 
mystery was, I found afterwards, astutely devised to stimulate curios- 
ity and excite attention. Mr. Cheer and other supporters were 
now constantly at my house at all times and hours, and in a few 
days I was told that it was high time that I should prepare and issue 
my address, and appoint an election agent. I was in hopes that time 
might still be granted to me, for it was not yet the beginning of 
July, and the election was not considered possible till October, but 
my supporters were inexorable, and so an address had to be framed. 





This I wrote myself with a good deal of care. It was a clear state- 
ment of my views and opinions, and it was not without a certain 
feeling of conscious pride that I called together a few of my most 
important supporters to submit it to them. But they looked at it in 
a very different light to that in which I, its author, regarded it. All 
read it in solemn silence, then frowned, shook their heads, and looked 
at me with an air of sorrow and reproach as if I had betrayed my 
country or committed some other terrible fault. As the silence 
became almost painful I ventured, in a faltering tone, “ Well, gentle- 
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men, do you think any improvement could be introduced ?’’ Then 
every one pointed out faults and showed how almost every line 
should be altered, and at least every alternate paragraph eliminated. 
I soon found that I was expected to issue as my own convictions not 
my own opinions, but a kind of od//a podrida of those who would support 
me. This was not my idea. So after hearing all that they had to 
say, I gently closed the conference, wrote again my address accord- 
ing to my own lights and sent it to the local papers. This raised a 
storm. Each of my supporters whose special fad had been ignored 
felt aggrieved, and spoke to me afterwards only with a cold and 
distant air. The publication of the address avowed me as a declared 
candidate, and all parties began to prepare for an exciting contest. 
Meetings were arranged, committees were appointed, letters came to 
me in scores telling me what I must say and do, many who had 
formerly touched their hats to me and called me “ sir”? now grasped 
me cordially by the hand and called me their “worthy friend.” 
Every post brought an appeal for a subscription to aid some object 
or some scheme which was threatened with extinction through want 
of funds to complete it. I was pathetically implored to remember that 
a few pounds now would complete some great and beneficent work, 
which, if those funds were denied, must perforce be abandoned and 
perish for ever. Bazaars, bicycle clubs, tricycle clubs, boating clubs, 
skating clubs, football clubs, cricket clubs, and many other similar asso- 
ciations adjured me to become their patron and aid them with some 
slight pecuniary consideration. Wherever I turned it seemed that 
teetotal festivals were organised for my especial delight which I was 
required to foster and attend. Friendly societies in scores showed an 
eager desire to record my honoured name upon their lists. Secre- 
taries of chapel and school building funds poured exhortations upon 
me to bear in mind that the fund they administered was intended to 
fulfil the requirements of a small and outlying branch of a very 
large and influential body within the borough. So urgent and so 
minatory were some of these appeals that they looked to me to be 
almost a modern adaptation of the old system of black mail ; but when I 
mentioned this view to my agent, he merely remarked that when a man 
agreed to come forward for Parliament he must expect to have to 
put up with many disagreeable things. Every day 1 found more 
and more that every one who took, or was supposed to take, any 
interest in the “ cause,’’ was allowed to interfere, to advise, to sug- 
gest, and, indeed, to order, while the candidate was permitted little 
freedom of action, except in the way of paying any amount of sub- 
scriptions. 

Meanwhile matters went forward. The great hall of Wallborough 
was engaged for a particular evening, and flaming posters were an- 
nounced throughout the district that Mr. Candid would address his 
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friends and supporters with a view to his adoption by the con- 
stituency as a candidate at the forthcoming parliamentary election. 
I took great pains to prepare my speech. I proposed to touch upon 
all the important topics of the day in a perfectly fair and impartial 
tone. The meeting assembled, Mr. Cheer was chairman. As I 
stepped upon the platform I was received with fair applause. 
Hardly had I sat down when about a dozen notes, some on very 
dirty paper and badly written, were handed tome. These I found 
came from friends, and contained cautions not to mention certain 
subjects, to avoid others, and if I touched upon certain others to 
treat them in a manner which the long experience of the writer 
clearly proved to be best. Had I desired to profit by this freely 
tendered advice I should have been obliged to recast my prepared 
speech. Mr. Cheer introduced me to the audience. This seemed 
to me a work of supererogation, since I had lived all my life 
within a few miles of the place of meeting, and Mr. Cheer had only 
migrated into our neighbourhood a few years before, but I was told 
that this was a necessary formality. On the conclusion of the intro- 
ductory speech, I was called upon to address the meeting. I began 
my oration in a modest and diffident tone, regretted that no one 
more suitable than myself had been able to come forward as a candi- 
date in the independent cause, and explained how fully I felt that 
I was quite unworthy to aspire to represent such an educated and 
intellectual electorate as that of our borough. This sentiment was 
greeted with most rapturous approval and most vociferous applause 
by the gallery, where many members of the local Radical club 
had stationed themselves. It was, indeed, the only sentiment that 
I adduced which was accepted with approval in that direction. My 
opinions on other subjects were received in the gallery with marked 
signs of discontent, but some of my own workmen in the body of the 
hall cheered every sentence, and, being gifted with more powerful 
lungs, if not weightier reason, than my interrupters, enabled me to 
carry on my discourse without very distinct inconvenience. If my 
speech was not very good, I impartially believe that it was not very 
bad, and sometimes I found that I clearly had the ear of the meeting. 
Whenever I made a good point, however, or launched a telling 
epigram, an Irish elector, Mr. Duffy, who was a personal friend and 
great admirer of my opponent, rose from his seat, and with a voci- 
ferous voice in a racy brogue inquired of the chairman whether he 
would object to a window being closed or a door opened. This 
naturally checked the applause and destroyed the effect of my 
remarks. Still I hammered on, not quite unsuccessfully, and con- 
cluded with the expression of my hope and intention that the contest 
should be conducted on questions of principle alone, that personalities 
should not be introduced, and that the fight would be fair and fought 
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out without any acrimony or bitterness on either side. No sooner 
had I sat down than the leader of the Radical party in the gallery 
sprang to his feet. He declared that he did not understand what an 
Independent was, that he presumed I must be a Whig or other 
weak-kneed Liberal, that I must be taught to understand the words 
“Forward” and “ Progress,’ that none of the advanced Liberals 
would vote for me, and for some time continued a most impassioned 
invective against me. In vain the chairman said that the candidate 
would answer any questions, but that speeches could not be allowed. 
In vain my own men in the hall howled and bellowed ; the excited 
progressive shoemaker in the gallery yelled and gesticulated, and 
would not be quieted. Cries of “ Order” only increased the disorder. 
My friends tried to storm the gallery, but it could only be gained 
by a narrow stair closed by a door at the top, which the Radicals 
had taken the precaution to lock, and had carried off the key. A 
pitched battle seemed imminent. My brawny workmen began a 
plan for redistribution of seats by breaking some of the chairs to 
provide themselves with missiles which might be hurled into the 
gallery. Some of the more timid of my supporters on the platform 
suggested a retreat by the private door; some of the more truculent 
were for sending for the police, when one gentleman, who had been 
often occupied in the same hall as a prompter at amateur theatricals, 
remembered that there was a fire-hose always ready for service at 
the back of the platform. The brass nozzle was quickly run forward. 
The chairman, by means of shrieks and dumb show, pointed it out 
to the excited disputants. These gradually realised the dangers 
of their situation. Order was restored in the hall, and as it was 
easily seen that the jet of water, if discharged, could search out 
the farthest recesses of the gallery, the progressive shoemaker 
subsided. 

When silence was restored, the chairman announced that, although 
speeches could not be permitted, the candidate would be happy to 
answer any questions, and expressed his assured conviction that these 
questions would be put in the orderly and moderate manner for which 
public meetings at Wallborough had hitherto always been so con- 
spicuous. An interrogator arose. I saw, by his defiant air and the 
proud glance of conscious superiority which he cast over his admirers, 
that he meant to crush me. He was a tall, thin young man, with a 
mass of long, fair hair brushed straight back; and was, as I after- 
wards learnt, a chemist who had studied in Germany, and who was 
one of the leading lights of the Socialist section. The question came 
slowly and deliberately. It was delivered as may have been an 
enigma of the Sphinx, with a certainty that it could not be evaded. 
‘7 wish, sir, to ask the worthy candidate—[ when the electors meant 
to be most unpleasant I noticed that they always called me the 
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whether he will support a Bill to 





worthy or respected candidate | 
allow members of the royal family to marry subjects without the 
sanction of the Crown?” I had no idea what was his ultimate aim. 
I fancy that, if he had got the answer that he expected, he was going 
on to make some inquiries as to grants to the royal family. By good 
fortune, he obtained a reply which nipped his career in the bud. The 
candidate, a little irritated but quite cool and smiling, said, “I 
see that the gentleman who has asked this question is of youthful 
and prepossessing appearance. Doubtless he contemplates a matri- 
monial alliance with the royal family, and every one must certainly 
be anxious to facilitate his laudable desire.’”’ Shouts of laughter long 
repeated followed, for the young chemist was self-conceited, and 
although feared on account of a fluent tongue, was not really liked, 
and all were secretly pleased at his discomfiture. Another inter- 
rogator, with a very broad and distinct Scotch accent, rose and said, 
“‘T wish to ask the candidate if he is aware that from Edinburgh there 
has been taken away £40,000 which was intended for the benefit of 
the working classes?’’ He was also satisfactorily answered by my 
saying, “ I am not precisely aware of the exact details of the trans- 
action to which the gentleman alludes, but it strikes me at first sight 
as improbable that any authorities could have got £40,000 out of 
Scotchmen.” This reply was also loudly applauded, and I could feel 
that I was getting looked upon as dangerous to cross-question. In 
fact, only one more question was put to me. It was as to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which immediately allowed a laughable 
reply. A vote of confidence, which also pledged those present to aid 
my candidature, was passed, not without a large number of dissen- 
tients, and I left my first public meeting not altogether dissatistied 
with the results. The local Liberal paper published a long and 
slightly imaginary account of the proceedings, claimed me as a 
Moderate Liberal because I was not a Conservative, and gave a his- 
tory of my life in which it confused me a good deal with a brother 
who lived in a totally different part of the country and is a redhot 
Conservative. Applications for subscriptions increased in number 
and urgency; a multitude of correspondents wrote to me inquiring 
my views on every sort of question, from bimetallism to the com- 
pulsory clothing of statues when publicly exhibited. A large num- 
ber of inventors solicited my inspection of their inventions, each one 
of which was calculated to remove some woeful ill from suffering 
humanity. Secretaries of allianées and leagues made me the target 
for their searching inquiries, and universally avowed that to become 
a member of their particular society would go far towards my securing 
the suffrages of the constituency which I so justly sought, and 
which would find in me such a fit and adequate representative. 
Several of the clergy wrote to me, and said that they could not con- 
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scientiously support my opponent because of his connection with the 
brewing interest. All seemed to go well. 

August had now begun. Although most of my supporters shook 
their heads and grudged me any relaxation, I would not be baulked 
of my usual autumn trip to the Continent, and, notwithstanding 
many expostulations, went with my wife to Germany, and did not 
return until the latter part of October. By that time matters had 
much changed. Mr. Chamberlain had expounded his views with 
regard to the Disestablishment of the Church, free education, and 
compulsory purchase of land. I found the clergy very distant and 
very cold towards me when I came back, and their views with regard 
to the immorality of brewing had been much metamorphosed. On 
the first Sunday after our return, in our own church, although it had 
been generously supported at all times by my family, the clergyman 
preached against infidels who dared to raise their hands against the 
Church, and pointedly addressed his remarks and his looks towards 
our pew. The organ, which had been given by myself, was devoted 
to the accompaniment of a hymn which told how the ark of the Lord 
was being threatened by the waves that the wicked were raising 
against it. While the hymn was being sung, the choir, who consisted 
principally of boys from a neighbouring training-stable where I had 
a few horses, scowled at me and directed their voices straight towards 
me. Before going away I had given a microscope and telescope to 
the parish school, with the expression of a wish that the boys and 
girls should be taught the groundwork of astronomy and natural 
science. This was now quoted against me, and scripture-readers, the 
curates, lay visitors, and several of the ladies who took an interest in 
the school, went about openly proclaiming that I had endeavoured to 
stamp out religious education amongst the children and sought to 
make them atheists. Anonymous letters were sent to my wife 
saying that the writers prayed for her, but that it was useless to 
pray for one who was so clearly accursed of heaven as I was. 

Hitherto I had been very popular in the district, had supported 
the hounds, and my shooting parties were sought after. Now 
rumours were spread that I had killed foxes in order to keep up 
game, out of which I madean income. It was quite forgotten that I 
had never sold game, and that the surplus of what was given away 
to friends was always given to the hospitals of the locality. On the 
other hand, my own gamekeeper sadly reproached me because he was 
told that, as I was not standing as a Conservative, I must intend to 
abolish the Game Laws, and to hand over his pheasants to anybody 
who chose to take them. It was in vain that I noticed these false 
accusations in my speeches. Those who made them would not attend 
my meetings, and when they were told of what I had said, only 
remarked that they were not astonished that I should add hypocrisy 
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to my other crimes. The society of our neighbourhood consists of 
country gentlemen, many of whom are retired officers. These I had 
known intimately for many years, and I ventured to write to some to 
ask them to support me with their influence at the election. One wrote 
back that he did not believe in independent members. He could only 
support a candidate who pledged himself to follow the Conservative 
leader wherever the Conservative leader chose to lead him. Another 
old friend expressed his astonishment that I should have ventured to 
address him upon such a subject, adding that he wished to preserve 
some portion of his property, and that he saw no hopes of doing so 
when Mr. Chamberlain was Prime Minister, Mr. Bradlaugh Home 
Secretary, and I probably a subordinate member of that Govern- 
ment; that he himself did not wish for three acres and a cow, and 
his only desire was that he himself should not be milked, and that 
England might endure for his time. 

About forty years ago one of my great-aunts had married a gen- 
tleman who was too fond of racing, and had damaged his fortune on 
the turf. Vexation and worry injured her health, and she died 
prematurely. Some antiquarian, for my benefit, started the story 
that this poor lady had run away with her groom, and been 
murdered by our family in consequence. The leading Conservative 
paper condoled with me on account of such untrue stories being cir- 
culated, saying that of course anybody who knew us could not believe 
such reports to be true. At the same time, however, the editor took 
good care to circulate the story as widely as possible, and insinuated 
that, though my family had not actually committed murder, they 
were quite capable of doing so if it were not for fear of the law. 

Old friends of my family, both in the district and other parts 
of the county, wrote to me and implored me to consider how wicked 
it was to advocate the total subversion of law, of property, and of 
social order. In vain I replied that we proposed no subversion, and 
merely necessary progress; the unfailing answer came, “‘ How dare 
you make such a statement, when you know that you propose to take 
away three acres from every landlord for each villager who chooses 
to apply for it ?’ 

Angry and mortified, I was so vexed with false reports and con- 
stant attacks that I was seriously thinking of retiring, but my sup- 
porters said that this would never do; that everybody who aspired to 
the honour of representing such a borough must expect some slight 
disagreeables in the course of the contest, and that I might be assured 
of their unswerving respect. Meetings became more and more fre- 
quent. Sometimes I had to address three in one evening, as the 
borough comprises a considerable rural district, and it seemed to me 
that wherever there was a collection of cottages I was obliged to go 
and expound my views of the political questions of the day. Every 
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week there was a meeting in the great hall; and I must confess that, 
as far as one could judge, these meetings were most enthusiastic, and 
seemed to promise success. 

The day of election came. I was the popular candidate. My 
popularity, however, extended apparently to those mostly who had 
no votes. As I drove about the borough I was loudly cheered— 
my Conservative opponent was saluted with hoots and bags of flour. 
But my supremacy lasted for one day only. When the votes were 
counted by the sauve and bland returning officer, it was discovered 
that whereas I had polled 2,110, my opponent had secured 4,820— 
a majority against me of 2,710. My supporters looked askance upon 
me, and muttered quite loudly for me to hear, ‘‘ What was the use 
of supporting a man who was away for three months in the heat of 
the contest ?”’ My friends said they had always regretted the line 
I had taken up, and could only rejoice to see honesty, justice, and 
sincerity triumphant, instead of exactly the reverse, as would have 
been the case had I succeeded. I was awoke early the next morning 
by a telegram from a sister, who fortunately lived a long distance 
away, and could not more forcibly express her views except by tele- 
graphing, “Serve you right for disgracing the principles of your 
family —infidel! communist! atheist! socialist!” Shortly, my 
agent presented his account. The election expenses, together with 
what I had paid for subscriptions, came to something over £1,200. 
The net results to me of contesting the seat for the good of the 
“‘cause’’ have been abuse from my family, desertion by my friends, 
blame from my supporters, and a bill of £1,200. It is uncertain 
whether I shall contest Wallborough again. 


A DEFEATED CANDIDATE. 




















MR. IRVING’S FAUST. 


Ix a passage in his Zable Talk, Coleridge expresses a feeling 
which must often have occurred to readers or spectators of Goethe’s 
drama. ‘There is no whole in the poem,” he says; “ the scenes are 
mere magic-lantern pictures; anda large part of the work is to me very 
flat.” Spectators who were present on the evening of the 19th, when 
Faust was presented to a Lyceum audience, while they acknowledged 
the beauty of the pictures, must have found much to sympathise with 
in the verdict of the critic. In Goethe’s Fuust there is, in point 
of fact, no unity, no ground plan, such as is, with rare excep- 
tions, to be found in Shakespeare’s dramas, but a series of pictures, 
in which, faithful to the traditions of the old puppet-shows which 
dealt with the fortunes of Faust, the author transcribes a variety of 
brilliant scenes and a series of brilliant dialogues between the tempter 
and the tempted. If we wish to distinguish the literary drama from 
the drama of the stage, we could find no better principle than the 
presence or the absence of an organic unity or ground plan. Goethe, 
who was not indeed writing for the stage but for the study, was 
interested in the illustration of an abstract philosophical idea, the 
concrete exhibition of which he found not so much in flesh and blood 
characterisation as in a phantasmagoria of changing effects and 
acute logical discussions. In Shakespeare there is much of philo- 
sophical idea and dialectical ability, but both of these are subordinated 
to that interaction of living and breathing men and women whese 
mutual influences work out the story. Thus Goethe’s Faust has 
dramatic elements but is essentially literary, while, though the litera- 
ture of Hamlet and Othello is beyond all praise, either play is nothing 
if not dramatic. 

The first task, then, of the transcriber of Fuust for the modern stage 
is to discover for it acentral unity. Onthe Lyceum stage this unity is 
found in the character of Mephistopheles, on which have been lavished 
all that care for minute detail and that intelligent study which Mr. 
Irving has accustomed his hearers to expect. There is both an advan- 
tage and a drawback in this mode of treatment. The obvious advantage 
is the adequate presentation of a character which Emerson declared 
to be the only organic character which the modern imagination has 
devised since the Elizabethan period. The drawback is that some of 
those elements in the play which have made it a household word to 
so many readers, have had to be sacrificed in order to secure the 
prominence of the Principle of Evil. Much, for instance, of the 
sentimental interest which surrounds the loves of Faust and Margaret 
—the points, in fact, which would instantly recommend the play to 
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the sympathies of an ordinary audience—has been thrown into the 
background by the brilliant scarlet costume of the Mephistopheles. 
Hence there was a general feeling in the audience of the first night 
that the play was not so interesting as they expected it to be, a feel- 
ing which every student of Goethe remembers to have experienced 
after a first perusal of Faust. For the temptation of Faust and the 
pitiful fate of Margaret are inwoven into the very texture of the 
tragedy of common life, while the character of a Mephistopheles, 
the particular embodiment which the genius of Goethe has given to 
the omnipresent idea of evil, is the subtle delight of the literary few, 
and remains “ caviare to the general.” 

‘“‘'The scenes are magic-lantern pictures, and part of the work is 
flat.” Both points in Coleridge’s criticism were illustrated in the 
Lyceum performance. The flatness was especially observable in the 
first scene of the Prologue, partly perhaps due to the long opening 
speech of Faust, partly to the imadequacy of the actor who 
essayed the part of the despairing philosopher. The series 
of pictures which followed, beautiful almost beyond descrip- 
tion, had to pay the penalty of their very beauty. For they 
succeeded each other in some splendid pageant of imposing transfor- 
mations, where the excellence of the dialogue often seemed to make 
a kind of discord in the panorama. Nothing could have been finer 
than the scenes at Nuremberg, the St. Lorenz-platz, the view of the 
city from the wall, with its red roofs and its medieval gables, the 
homely beauty of the interiors, and the picturesque simplicity of the 
gardens of Margaret and Martha. But more even than in Goethe’s 
play, the scene of the trees and the mountains appeared to be incon- 
gruous with the action of the drama, while the magnificent interlude 
on the summit of the Brocken dazzled the spectator, but left him 
bewildered as to its particular relation to the course of the tale. 
Perhaps no more weird or striking effect than the witches’ dance has 
ever been presented to an audience. It absolutely defies description, 
in the wild revelry of its successive effects. The mystic shapes which 
threw their lean arms into the air, the floating transparence of their 
garments, the unearthly shrieks which startled the ear with their 
sudden peals, combined to make up a picture which none of the spec- 
tators are likely soon to forget. But from a purely dramatic point 
of view, one would have been inclined to sacrifice all for some sugges- 
tion of that famous sceneof six lines in which Faust and Mephistopheles, 
‘‘auf schwarzen Pferden daherbrausend,” hear in the midst of their 
wild career the hammering of the carpenters who are building the gib- 
bet on which Margaret is doomed to lose her life. On the other hand, 
there are two points in which Mr. Wills’s version seemed to add a dis- 
tinct importance to the evolution of the drama. The first is a new scene 
in Margaret’s garden, where, while the heroine is singing the pathetic 
words, “Meine Ruhe ist hin,” Mephistopheles comes to tempt her, and 
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is repulsed by means of the crucifix hanging from her girdle. The other 
is perhaps the finest single scene in the whole play—the scene in the 
church—where amidst the solemn tones of theorganand theawful chant 
of the Dies ire, Margaret in an agony of prayer is beset by the Spirit 
of Evil, who is for ever whispering in her ear the dreadful results of 
her crime. It was here that the suggestion of Mephistopheles as the 
nearnation of one’s worst thoughts and bad desires was made espe- 
cially prominent by Mr. Irving. In the intervals of Margaret’s 
faltering words and of the sound of the singing voices, the mocking 
words were heard, with diabolical insistence on the dreadful after- 
fruits of sin, and unceasing temptation to destroy, even by violent 
means, all evidence of her lapse from virtue. One may question 
whether Mr. Irving’s maturer judgment will retain the pantomimic 
flight of angels on which the curtain falls. Mephistopheles has said, 
“She is lost ; ” the voices of the air outside have whispered, “ She is 
saved ;’’ and when Margaret throws herself in her death-swoon at 
the foot of the cross the spectator desires no more. He needs no 
vulgar assurance of a vision of white-robed spirits to tell him that 
the soul of the sinner is saved. He would desire to see only the 
dark outlines of the cross, with the white-robed body lying at its 
base. Throughout this last scene, however, as, indeed, throughout 
the whole drama, nothing could have been more pathetically true to 
life and nature than the acting of Miss Terry. When first she 
appeared as the modest Quaker-like girl hurrying home from her 
devotions across the St. Lorenz-platz, though she had nothing to 
say and little to do, the effect produced in the house was electrical. 
There is indeed a nameless charm of persuasive grace by which Miss 
Terry wins every heart, and before which criticism is dumb. Mrs. 
Stirling’s Martha was as true and forcible a presentation as all the 
creations of that delightful artist, and though the Faust was stolid 
and apathetic to a degree that was positively irritating, the brief 
scene in which Valentine appears won for Mr. Alexander a success 
which was amply deserved. 

Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles demands a longer study. As has 
been said, Phos character is made the central point in the play, and it 
is therefore a matter of some interest to observe the particular illus- 
tration which it is intended to convey of the agency of the Evil One 
Mephistopheles is, as Goethe says somewhere, his own worst self. 
Whether that be so or no, it is the only presentation which is possible 
ina modern age of that principle which is always warring with the 
good. As a piece of literary characterisation, Mephistopheles is a 
sadly diminished specimen of the Satan which figured in the imagi- 
nation of earlier ages. He is no longer the fallen Titan who carries 
about with him many vestiges of his pristine nobility; not in any 
sense the Satan of Paradise Lost, who “lay floating many a rood,” 
along the expanse of ocean, magnificent alike in the grandeur of his 
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imaginative schemes and the profundity of hisdespair. The Mephis- 
topheles of a modern age is a being of boundless arrogance and 
shameless cynicism, who is not above the mad pranks of Auerbach’s 
cellar or the bestial orgies of the Witches’ kitchen. In the Pro- 
logue his discordant notes, ‘‘ Da du, o Herr,” strike across the celes- 
tial symphonies of Raphael and Gabriel in another metre and in a 
different key. His picture of the condition of human kind is un- 
blushing in its imputation of sordid motives and dwarfed desires. 
He creeps along the ground with all the sinuosity of a snake, he flies 
through the air like a veritable imp of mischief. Infinitely lower as 
a personage, he is, however, greater in his intellectual gifts. In him 
Goethe has summed up once for all all those elements in the modern 
intellectual life which breed scepticism and pessimistic doubt. The 
seamy side of knowledge, the inevitable shadow of culture and 
enlightenment, are figured before us in the versatile and demonic 
characteristics of this arch-fiend. Nothing more shameless, nothing 
more clever, nothing which has greater power to tarnish the gilding 
of our ideal dreams, has ever been designed than this wonderful 
creation. He does not exist without us as some malevolent and 
magnificent Satan, but he has his home in every one’s heart, is fami- 
liar with all the recesses of human meanness, and is the incarnate 
devil of that nature which is our common heritage. Perhaps the 
character loses much of its power in being set before us in bodily 
presentment and shape, but so far as the attempt can be made at 
all it can be profitably studied in Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles. 
No touch is wanting to produce the effect which is designed. 
There is all the wonderful humour which throws so lurid a 
light across the sardonic utterances of Mephistopheles, and the 
ceaseless suggestion of devilish ingenuity and cunning which makes 
the character at once so infinitely mean and so infi\itely powerful. 
Even the hint of the “ Diable boiteux”’ is not without its significance, 
for Mr. Irving’s limp as he walks across the stage conveys in a won- 
derfully impressive manner the idea of something sinuous and snake- 
like, which cowers under the semblance of hilarity and bonhomie. 
Everything which Mr. Irving studies is full of these piquant sug- 
gestions of intellectual power, and in this respect his Mephistopheles 
stands second to none of his impersonations. There remains, how- 
ever, the doubt whether Mephistopheles ought ever to be seen by the 
naked eye; as the spirit which denies and doubts he lives entirely 
within the four corners of our own consciousness. He is to be found 
perhaps in the privacy of a study or lurking behind the pages of 
some serious and solemn book; but we ought to catch at most the 
flash of a malevolent eye or the hollow echo of some ghostly 
laughter. It is this which makes Goethe’s Faust a play for the 
study rather than for the stage. 


W. L. Courtney. 














POLITICAL PARTIES IN SPAIN, 


History seldom repeats itself so exactly in external circumstances as 
it does in Spain at the present moment. Fifty years ago, as now, 
there was an infant queen left under the guardianship of a queen- 
mother, curiously enough in both cases bearing the name of Christina ; 
and then, as now, the throne was disputed by a pretender, a Don 
Carlos, claiming to be the nearest male representative of the dynasty. 
Political parties, however, in Spain have undergone a great transfor- 
mation and development since that time, though it remains to be 
seen whether they have gained sufficient stability to ensure the 
country peaceful and constitutional progress during a long minority. 
That these parties have to a great extent ceased to be fortuitous 
unions of heterogeneous elements, and are becoming more represen- 
tative of clear and intelligible political principles, is undeniable. Yet 
the various groups can hardly fail to exhibit a tendency to reform at 
iu crisis when the death of King Alfonso, accompanied by the dis- 
appearance from the scene of such a prominent figure as Marshal 
Serrano, with his old comrade in arms Admiral Topete, again plunges 
the future of the peninsula into uncertainty. It will not, therefore, 
be out of place to sketch the evolution of the great Spanish parties 
as they have been left at the death of the sovereign, and to indicate 
what is involved in the substitution of Senor Sagasta for Sefor 
Canovas at the head of affairs, a measure which is certainly in har- 
mony with the general sentiment of the nation. 

The revolutionary movement of 1868, by the considerable change 
it effected in the relations of parties, necessarily marks an epoch in 
the annals of Spanish politics. We do not now propose to discuss 
that event, although we may remark that it was brought about by a 
coalition of all the Liberal elements of the country by reason of the 
resistance of the Government to every kind of progress. We will 
confine ourselves to the study of those political parties which, with 
greater or less modifications, survived that cataclysm, and those also 
which, existing only in the germ at the date of the expulsion of the 

sourbons, have since acquired undeniable importance. 

The Progressist party, the Liberal union, whose chief nucleus con- 
sisted of the leaders of the more reconcilable sections of the moderates 
and progressists, and the followers of the democratic schools, all 
combined to overthrow the throne of Isabella II.; but, although co- 
operation in destruction was easy, the day after the victory naturally 
brought to light among the confederates divergent tendencies and 


inconsistent aspirations. The old moulds being broken, and doc- 
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trines hitherto persecuted being now able to breathe freely, the first 
line of division among the authors of the revolution arose upon the 
question of the form of government, and caused the appearance of 
two great parties, the Monarchists and the Republicans. 

General Prim, the principal leader of the revolutionary movement, 
favoured the former party; the greater number of the politicians of 
importance were on the same side, and the result was that, there 
being no hesitation or difference among the persons in authority, 
before the Cortes could declare in solemn form the will of the majo- 
rity of the country, the Provisional Government decided for a mon- 
archy, and acted upon that decision throughout its political career. 
Before Prim assumed the reins of government, the general opinion 
of his capabilities was not very favourable ; but as soon as he attained 
power, when he became the very soul of the revolution, and his 
policy gradually developed itself, even his adversaries were compelled 
to recognise in him the lofty qualities of a statesman. Unalarmed 
by the excited popular demonstrations of a period when passions 
reigned unchecked, he allowed the spirit of Liberalism great freedom 
of expansion ; and, while repressing with a stern hand the reactionary 
movements instigated by Carlism, he checked the formidable attempts 
of the Republicans, who had taken advantage of the fuller liberty they 
enjoyed to form numerous organisations and seriously disturb the 
country. General Prim was not a man of great talents; but to an 
energetic character and an exact knowledge of the individuals he 
employed, he added the power, invaluable in a politician, of clearly con- 
ceiving an idea and resolutely pursuing its execution by a skilful use 
of all the innumerable forces of political life. Having decided upon 
the monarchical form of government, he devoted all his efforts to the 
establishment of a dynasty to match the spirit of the age; and, 
judging by his previous successes, we may presume that, but for his 
premature death, Spain would have scen the consolidation of a con- 
stitutional régime in all its purity. 

One particular and, as far as we can tell, unexpected aspect was 
presented by the Republican party at its first appearance on the 
stage of politics. Before the revolution of 1868, that body had 
never exercised any active influence upon the destinies of the nation; 
and if men of ability professed its doctrines, they had never formed 
any definite school, and were of little weight among the living forces 
of the country. When, at the beginning of the September revolu- 
tion, Castelar returned to the mother country after a period of exile, 
he presented himself as an advocate of the Federal Republic. His 
sojourn in Switzerland no doubt contributed to that result; but 
his antecedents, and the conditions under which he became an eminent 
republican, as well as his already established reputation as an orator, 
must be taken into consideration in order to appreciate fully the 
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influence of his teaching. Castelar’s first appearance in politics was 
in 1854. While still a student at the University of Madrid, his 
fervid eloquence, rare ability, and unusual acquirements gained him 
renown throughout the country. Castelar joined himself to the 
Democratic party, which, favoured by the revolutionary movement, 
had at that time acquired a respectable importance. Without leaving 
the university, he took to militant journalism, serving his apprentice- 
ship on the paper called Za Discussion, under the direction of Don 
Nicolas Maria Rivero. Castelar soon acquired a distinguished position 
in that line, while by his eloquent defences in press cases, his reputa- 
tion as a forensic orator increased until it extended through all civi- 
lised Europe. The prominence he had justly earned, and the eager- 
ness with which his writings were expected, not only in Spain, but 
also in the Spanish-American republics, gave him an indisputable 
right to an independent existence. Accordingly he began to publish 
a newspaper of his own, entitled Za Democracia, which within a few 
months of its first appearance achieved a distinguished place in the 
ranks of the Spanish press. The events of June 22, 1866, however, 
and the unmeasured persecution promptly waged against all Liberal 
ideas, without distinction of colour, compelled Castelar, as well as 
other politicians, to seek a refuge in foreign lands and await the 
coming of better times. These arrived in 1868, and on his return to 
his fatherland, having never concealed his predilection for the re- 
publican system, he expressed himself decidedly in favour of the 
Spanish democracy. With the exception of a few individuals, 
notable enough, but of little influence upon public opinion, the general 
mass of Republicans gave a determined support to federal institutions 
—a decision which probably was the principal reason of their defeat 
after an ephemeral and disastrous triumph. Castelar, with a frankness 
which is as honourable to him as it is rare among politicians, has 
since unhesitatingly confessed his errors, and having, for the time, 
renounced his ideal, contents himself with the attainment of the 
possible. 

The final convulsions of the Republic, overthrown at first sight 
by the Carlist war, the insurrection of Cartagena, the general 
disorder which prevailed throughout the nation, and the discords 
which rent the Government itself, gave occasion to the eminent 
tribune to face with civic courage the dangers which always attend 
speaking unpleasant truths, and to surrender power after having laid 
the foundations of order to others uncompromised by the doctrines 
of federalism. But if the Republican party experienced no further 
disunion then, the same result did not attend the Monarchists, who 
revealed several successive differences in their mode of exercising 
authority, both during the provisional period and the short rule of 
Amadeus of Savoy. Even before the Cortes had raised the Italian 
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prince to the supreme magistracy, two opposite parties appeared in 
the monarchical camp : one, which may be called Radical, consisting 
of the pure Democrats and the most advanced elements of the old 
Progressist party; and another which, forming our judgment upon 
the September revolution, we may designate as Conservative. So 
long as General Prim lived, although the differences between the two 
sides became evident, yet they led to no actual rupture; but with his 
death a separation became inevitable. 

Upon the formation of the first Cabinet of the Revolution of Sep- 
tember, two persons belonging to the Progressist party entered it, 
between whom, besides their political affinity, there existed an intimate 
friendship and private relations of long standing. One of them, 
Sagasta, became Minister of the Interior, while the other, Ruiz 
Zorilla, undertook the Ministry of Industry. To the former belong 
all questions of public order, with the relations between the central 
power and the provinces and municipalities ; the second has to deal 
with the material prosperity and food supply of the country, and 
also with the most important branch of public education. The 
effect of industrial reforms is not at once apparent, and accordingly 
Zorilla, under the influence of the Progressist school to which he 
belonged, and unchecked by doubts which time only could verify, 
began a series of radical changes, which the Liberals received with such 
applause as to encourage him to continue boldly along the same path. 
If, in the matter of the relations between the central authority and 
the provinces, the provisional laws brought in by Sagasta during the 
period of dictatorship were framed in a spirit of complete decentralisa- 
tion, yet in matters of public order he was compelled to restrict the 
changes which always attend revolutionary movements, to repress all 
excesses, and to labour earnestly to re-establish the empire of law 
throughout the nation. Accordingly, the multitude, always acting 
upon the impulse of passion, and the Republicans, who found their 
aspirations thwarted, promptly branded Sagasta as a reactionary ; and 
although that judgment was utterly unjust and inconsequent, still it 
had sufficient force to cause the more moderate politicians to rally 
round and support Sagasta. Zorilla, on the other hand, acquired a 
certain prestige among the monarchical democrats, or those at least 
who acquiesced in that form of government for fear of the un- 
known. 

To outward view, the head of the Conservative, or as it then called 
itself, the Constitutional party, was General Serrano, the Duke de la 
Torre ; the real leader, however, and soul of the combination was 
Sagasta. The former, who had never been distinguished for Liberal 
ideas, like so many other members of the Unionist party, acquired his 
lofty position by the prominent and successful part he took in the 
revolution of 1868. He became the head of the Provisional Govern- 
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ment, and subsequently Regent of the kingdom during the interval 
before the arrival of Amadeus. In that station he showed a spirit of 
tolerance towards Liberal ideas which earned him not a little good- 
will among the revolutionary elements, the more so that his plain 
and simple manner seemed such as befit the highest offices in times 
when the spirit of democracy holds sway. When the rupture took 
place in the monarchical host that supported the dynasty of Don 
Amadeus, it was natural that the Duke de la Torre should range 
himself on the side of the more moderate party ; but although, both 
from his military rank and by reason of the political offices he had 
held, he figured as the chief of the Constitutionalists, it was Sagasta 
who really occupied that position and exercised a decisive influence 
upon their line of conduct. 

The Radical section, although it contained such great men as Rivero 
and Martos, gave the leadership to Zorilla. Thus the two camps 
became clearly defined, and the struggle which began between them 
was the more obstinate in that both sides had hitherto upheld the 
same doctrines. This severence of the revolutionary forces aroused, 
as was to be expected, the hopes of the reactionary elements, and, as 
happens with lamentable frequency in Spain, there sprang up a vast 
electoral coalition against the Constitutionalists who were in power. 
The Government, indeed, was victorious in the elections, but the 
immediate consequence was the appearance of Carlist risings in several 
provinces. These disturbances, as well as the general moral dis- 
order and the furious attacks which the Federal Republicans, availing 
themselves of the arms which the Constitution afforded them, directed 
against existing institutions through the press and from the Tribune, 
seemed to point to a temporary suspension of the constitutional 
guarantees as the only means of repression. Such a course, however, 
was repugnant to King Amadeus. He did not really believe that 
danger was imminent ; he cherished the belief that the proper correc- 
tive for the general disorder lay in a sincere carrying out of the 
institutions which the country had adopted; and accordingly he 
refused the temporary dictatorship which the Constitutionalists 
demanded, and consigned the task of government to the Radical 
party and Ruiz Zorilla. 

Spain, unfortunately, is not rich in men of energy. There is no 
lack of illustrious orators, of men of learning, of able controversial- 
ists; but few indeed are the men who to lofty political views unite 
the persistence, firmness, and discretion necessary to overcome the 
obstacles which oppose their realisation. The general verdict upon 
Zorilla has not been favourable, and, although that verdict involves 
palpable injustice, it is not difficult to understand. His qualities are 
not brilliant; he lacks attractiveness, and the excessive sternness 
which occasionally accompanies vigorous and earnest minds proves 
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prejudicial in a country where such a quality is rare and disliked. 
A man of action rather than of reflection, he has moved continu- 
ously forward. In opposition and in power alike, he ever pursues 
the end he has in view, never renouncing his designs because they 
are temporarily under a cloud, using his disappointments as a new 
stimulus to exertion, and always looking to the future to justify his 
conduct. The traditional obstacles which all Spanish Liberals 
encountered before 1868 continued to face Zorilla under the Resto- 
ration ; but while others have sought compromises, and vacillated in 
their faith, he remained staunch. In these may be detected the 
motives of his action towards the Republic, and the hopes he based 
on the democratic monarchy, which were destroyed at a blow by the 
abdication of King Amadeus. 

The authors of the ephemeral triumph of the Republic are suffi- 
ciently known; but with the change of Government other men 
came to the front: chief among them were the well-known democrats 
Martos and Rivero. The latter had for a long while aspired to 
the Republican ideal, using as the principal means of his propa- 
ganda that trusty organ of the new ideas, Za Diseussion. When in 
1868 he threw himself into the sphere of active politics, he reaped to 
the full the fruits of his revolutionary labours. First as alealde of 
Madrid, then as deputy in the Cortes, and later as Minister of the 
Interior, Rivero proved himself one of those Republicans who, 
abandoning their old ideals, were content to impress their spirit upon 
the organic laws of the Constitution, and the action of the Govern- 
ment; but in all the posts committed to him he showed rather dic- 
tatorial tendencies than respect for legal prescriptions, and as 
Minister he was soon discredited from his lack of the gifts neces- 
sary in an office requiring tact, address, and perpetual attention. 
He had great experience; he was a man well versed in patlia- 
mentary warfare, where his vigorous eloquence had gained him an 
honourable reputation, but he wanted the determination, the subtlety 
necessary for the management of affairs; and although in difficult 
crises he showed an unusual firmness, the energy of his acts hindered 
rather than assisted a proper solution. But his bold attitude and 
the attacks of Martos very soon robbed him of the favour of the 
Republicans. The victory of Martos over Rivero could be but 
transitory. Men followed who were unconscious of their lack of solid 
qualifications for power or their want of versatility in face of the 
rapidly changing situation. The worst enemies of practical republi- 
canism in Spain were the more important members of that very 
political creed. At the first difficulties their faith failed them; the 
conflicts inevitable upon a renewal of the bases of social order terrified 
the men who had assumed the responsibility of government, and 
they were compelled to recognise the fact that the nation had not 
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received the education necessary for a pacific and orderly transition 
from the traditional system to one entirely distinct. 

Stanislaus Figueras, one of the oldest Spanish Republicans, a man 
of reputation in the Courts, the press, and the tribune, was raised to 
the post of chief of the executive power; but he completely failed to 
answer the expectations which had been formed of him. With the 
first difficulties he displayed an inexplicable panic, abandoned the 
control of affairs, and fled in terror amid general stupefaction. 
It was natural that Castelar should exercise great influence through- 
out this period, and take part in the Republican Government. 
A patriot rather than a partisan, he speedily realised that the suc- 
cess of his party must bring discredit and almost ruin upon the 
nation. He gave himself therefore to the reorganisation of the 
army as the best means of warding off the impending catastrophe, 
although he could not fail to see that this involved a serious danger 
to the then established Republican institutions by the encouragement 
it gave to reactionary ideas. The events of Cartagena came to com- 
plicate the situation, by causing differences among the members of 
the Government. But Castelar, relying on the Conservative classes, 
worked steadfastly to restore order, the more so because he antici- 
pated that in the coming session of the Cortes his acts would not be 
approved. This actually happened, and the Republican Assembly in 
1874 declared against Castelar. 

The last stage of the Revolution of September paved the way to 
the Restoration by reason of the want of any permanent policy 
among the men who then directed events. They did not dare 
openly to support the Republic, because the great majority favoured 
monarchical doctrines; they would not resolve upon a Restoration, 
because they had all helped to overthrow the Bourbon dynasty; 
they would not consult the will of the country, on the pretext that 
it was disturbed by the Cartagena rising and the Carlist war; and if 
any idea was prominent, it was one in favour of a septennial presi- 
dency, to be held by the Duke de la Torre. The absence of principles 
and the want of political judgment produced first a rupture between 
the Constitutionalists and the Democrats, and secondly the proclama- 
tion of Alfonso by the vast majority of the army. After the latter 
event, the accustomed phases of revengeful persecution were dreaded, 
but happily Canovas del Castillo, who arrived at the head of affairs, 
was enabled to adopt measures of comparative tolerance, to break 
with the irreconcilable elements of the old Moderate party, and to 
prepare new foundations for the edifice which he was so anxious to 
settle upon a firm basis. 

From 1868 until the beginning of the Restoration movement in 
1875, Canovas del Castillo had held almost altogether aloof from 
affairs. Although in Parliament he seemed sometimes willing to 
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accept the rule of Amadeus, he had directed all his influence from 
the very birth of the Republic to the proclamation of Alfonso. Upon 
the completion of the Restoration he became the most important 
personage in Spanish politics. A vast task lay before him. The 
country was harassed by civil war, not only in the peninsula, but also 
in Cuba ; and it was necessary to instil vigour into the new institutions. 
With the overthrow of the Carlists and of the Cuban filibusters the 
problem became greatly simplified ; but for a firm establishment of the 
Constitutional régime it was necessary to organise the monarchical 
elements into two great parties capable of carrying on the business 
of government alternately. That circumstances were favourable for 
his task must be admitted, for the country was panting for peace and 
repose ; but the manner in which the change was brought about, with- 
out persecution or illegality, must earn its author the highest praise. 
Canovas del Castillo is indeed a man of great parts. To clearness 
of ideas he adds an unconquerable resolution, and the power of enforc- 
ing order and obedience among his fellows. Among men of letters 
he is distinguished by his erudition, and even amid the fatigues of 
office he is able to find time for literary studies. Again, as a parlia- 
mentary speaker he is conspicuous among the many brilliant orators 
of the Spanish Cortes, alike by his versatility, his power of argument, 
and the elevation of his sentiments. On the other hand, he is accused 
of a certain pride and vanity arising from excessive confidence in his 
own judgment. Canovas became the head of the party which was 
called Conservative, and to him it owes the discipline which still 
holds it together and the victories it achieved during its six years 
of office. But although that party may be said generally to have 
fulfilled its mission, it has not been successful in every way. It 
has brought peace to the country and re-established credit, but it has 
failed to set justice and morality on solid foundations. 

A Liberal party now sprang up into which enlisted all who were 
willing to make proof of the sincerity of the Monarchy and its loyalty 
to parliamentary government. Among them there was no one to dis- 
pute the leadership with Sagasta, who, in spite of the nominal presidency 
of the Duke de la Torre, had led them throughout the Revolution, 
and who, by his Liberal past, his earnest defence of legitimate 
reforms, and the firmness with which he combated the unseasonable 
zeal of doctrinaires, had shown himself possessed of special qualities 
for that position. During the revolutionary period almost every 
system of government had been tried; but now that the parliamen- 
tary system, under control of an hereditary dynasty, was established, 
it was logical to accept the result of circumstances, only taking care 
to save from shipwreck the Liberal spirit which had animated the 
Revolution of September. To this end, then, Sagasta directed his 
efforts, combining together the Liberal elements which showed good- 
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will towards the Monarchical system, and raising as his standard the 
Democratic Constitution of 1869. Thus in no long time the Con- 
servatives found themselves confronted by the Constitutionalists. 
Throughout the period of six years of Conservative rule, Sagasta 
had a difficult task to perform. It was no light work to overcome the 
distrust of the Liberals, who, remembering their perpetual banishment 
from power during the days of Isabella II., were ever ready to seek 
a remedy in violence for their disappointment and discontent. Intense 
dissatisfaction often arose in the Constitutionalists’ camp when events 
failed to keep pace with their impatience. At this period of his career, 
Sagasta displayed both tact and energy, holding steadily to his 
designs, refusing all compromise with the anti-monarchical faction, 
and vigorously attacking the policy of the Conservatives in Parlia- 
ment. The character of Sagasta was more fitted to shine in oppo- 
sition than in power, and as the ardent champion of Liberal doctrines 
he was able to regain the ground lost when he held office. His 
tactics from 1879 to 1881 constitute his highest title to fame, and 
none the less because subsequent events have completely justified his 
attitude. 

At last came the crisis of February, 1881, a crisis not parliamen- 
tary; for, in spite of several important desertions, the Conservatives 
possessed a large majority in the Chamber. But, with the re-estab- 
lishment of order throughout the country, and the regulation of the 
financial question, Canovas’ mission had become accomplished. 
Accordingly, the moment seemed to have arrived when the first step 
could be taken upon the path of reform by summoning the Liberal 
party to power; the more so, because neither from the Ultramontane 
circles on the one hand or the democracy on the other, was there any 
gleam of serious danger or disturbance. 

Before, however, glancing at the administrative career of the 
Liberals, it will be well to examine the respective positions of the 
remaining parties. 

The Carlists, after their last effort, are no longer a living force in 
the country. The clergy, generally speaking, have conformed to 
the modern régime, and, except in a few districts, exercises very 
little influence. The party itself is split into two sections: on the 
one side the party of Compromise, who disclaim further resort to 
force, and are content to inspire the Government with a trace of the 
Ultramontane spirit ; on the other, the Carlists pure and simple, whom 
the movements of the age leave every day farther and farther in the 
rear. Next to the Carlists stand the remnants of the historical Mode- 
rate party ; but these are becoming, day by day, more closely amalga- 
mated with the Conservatives, thanks to the palpably retrogressive 
tendency of the latest measures of Canovas del Castillo. On the other 
side we see the remnants of the Republican party, whose dissolution 
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was completed by Castelar’s denunciation of the federal system. 
Castelar, however, had no intention of abandoning Republican prin- 
ciples, although he was willing to sacrifice his theories to the safety of 
the country, and to limit his action to achieving the possible within 
the bounds of pacific agitation. Thus, Castelar and his followers 
constitute what is called the Possibilist party, which, although 
numbering few partisans among the people, yet comprises several 
distinguished and upright individuals. The Republican party proper, 
which holds aloof from the established order of things, and which 
looks more to active measures than to persuasion for the attainment 
of its ends, is led by Ruiz Zorilla, and comprises in its ranks most 
of the Radical element of the Revolution ; a party which, although it 
came to terms with the democratic monarchy of Amadeus, utterly 
rejected the parliamentary monarchy of Alfonso. This group has 
adopted the name of the Progressist Democratic party, by way of 
recording its two principal factors. The great mass of the Federalists 
remains broken up and divided ; a few members, under Pi Margall, 
form the party of Constitutional Federalism, and the rest constitute 
different groups without visible head or practical influence. 

In the above enumeration of parties, that styled the Dynastic 
Left has been designedly omitted, because its appearance in public 
life will be noted in dealing with Sagasta’s career in office. The 
leader of the Constitutionalists, as we have already shown, is 
more suited for opposition than for office, and the last period of his 
political course amply proves it, although the circumstances of his 
advent to power could not have been more favourable. The country 
had greeted Sagasta’s first Ministry with general satisfaction ; for 
Canovas’ measures had already produced their fruit, and the dread 
of stagnation made the advocates of further reforms acceptable. Those 
also, who, like Castelar, repudiated appeals to violence, showed 
marked goodwill towards Sagasta. He offered them a wider scope 
of action without transgressing the limits of legality. Indeed, the 
advent to power of .the Constitutionalists presaged a new era of pros- 
perity for political progress in Spain. If Sagasta, when once in 
office, had but displayed the ability necessary to maintain order 
among his forces, and if he had resolutely followed the path of 
administrative reform, no other parties would have arisen to impede 
the growth of representative government. The collapse of Sagasta’s 
policy may be said to have commenced with the formation of his 
second Ministry, which, with few exceptions, was composed of 
members unequal to the mission entrusted to them. Easy of manage- 
ment as they might be in the Council, by their incompetence out- 
side it they paralysed the course of public business, and the whole 
weight of government fell upon Sagasta’s shoulders. Most of the 
pledges made in opposition were indefinitely postponed; and just as 
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an early resolute progress would have satisfied public opinion, 
so as time elapsed the demand for reform became disproportionately 
loud, and assumed a Radical shape which Sagasta did not dare to 
accept. Thus, in lieu of initiating reforms, the leader of the Consti- 
tutionalists found himself compelled to resist them, regardless that 
such a line of action soon brought him almost within the borders 
of the limits of Conservative policy. Sagasta’s principal error 
lay in his want of administrative principle, his indecision with 
respect to true reforms, his absence of tact in the choice of 
persons, with his failure to appreciate the bearing of certain 
differences of opinion, and to destroy them before they attained 
importance. He did not understand that the advocates of pro- 
gress could not be kept waiting; he thought that his mission was 
fulfilled by the execution of the reforms already gained, and he left 
to the dissidents of his own party and the numerous democrats, who 
at first had wished him well, both opportunity and excuse for forging 
trusty weapons to be used vigorously against him. In this way 
arose the Dynastic Left, at whose head the Duke de la Torre placed 
himself, abandoning his former leadership of the Conservatives, and 
declaring himself a determined champion of Radical doctrine. 

The motives that gave birth to this party must be at once con- 
demned as neither patriotic nor elevated. The Dynastic Left was a 
combination of discordant and hitherto opposite elements—of dis- 
appointed Constitutionalists and of persons who at the time held no 
fixed position upon the political stage. The party first proclaimed as 
its programme the Democratic Constitution of 1869, but with certain 
undefined reservations tending to make the basis of the party 
wider. Moreover, in order to make room for certain important in- 
dividuals of the Democratic camp, a directorate was formed of several 
persons to share the leadership with the Duke de la Torre. Little 
importance attached at first to this new party, and had Sagasta 
been wise he might have nipped it in the bud. He had only to 
advance resolutely along the path of progress; instead of which he 
persisted in remaining stationary, being aided and abetted by the 
Conservative element of his party which had lately deserted from 
Canovas del Castillo. Add to this the complications produced by 
the risings of Badajoz and of Seo de Urgel, and it may be readily 
understood that a crisis fruitful with important consequences was 
at hand. These events, not only from their own undeniable import- 
ance, but also from their revelation of the incompetence of a 
Government that displayed the less activity the more the peace of 
the country was menaced, proved, with other circumstances, the 
death-blow of Sagasta’s Ministry. It is certain that the country at 
large, desiring only peace and repose, regarded these military risings 
with indifference ; nevertheless, they were significant, for they 
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betrayed the absence in Spain of any guarantee of a permanent settle- 
ment. However dilatory he might be in the initiation of reforms, 
Sagasta ought to have acted with decision in maintaining order. 
But fortune was against him: the disunion of the Government could 
not be concealed, and its resignation became unavoidable. 

At this juncture two methods of solving the crisis lay before the 
late King: he might either support a thoroughly Liberal policy, 
seeking to satisfy the wants of the country, for which end the co- 
operation of all the Liberal elements of the monarchy was necessary 
in order to form a strong Government; or he might have brought 
back the Conservatives to power in order to suppress the insurrec- 
tions and destroy their offshoots. Although harmony among the 
Liberals appeared highly problematical, if not impossible, the King 
determined upon the former alternative, and when Sagasta declared 
himself unable to give effect to the King’s views the duty was 
intrusted to another. Posada Herrera, the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, came into power and organised a Government consisting 
of members of the Left, together with a few Constitutionalists of 
no great political importance. Posada Herrera, as aman of moderate 
views, recognised for his independence rather than any party zeal, 
had been unanimously chosen President of the first Congress after 
the Restoration. In that position he confined his action chiefly to 
the regulation of the debates; but gradually and quietly, as the 
mission of the Conservatives approached its termination, he freed 
himself from the few ties which bound him to Canovas del Castillo. 
As the presidency of the popular Chamber and that of the Council of 
State did not involve a direct inconsistency, he readily accepted both 
offices. It was but logical that he should represent the Constitutional 
party which was in the majority, and it might be expected that when 
his undertaking to bring together the Monarchical Liberals should 
prove impracticable he would return to his former position. Neverthe- 
less, this did not happen, and although the cabinet presided over by 
Posada Herrera gave unequivocal signs of its desire for conciliation, 
yet, owing to the diversity of its origin, it had not a sufficient com- 
munity of views to lead to any practical or positive results. Instead 
of a dissipation of differences, the enmity between the Constitution- 
alists and the partisans of the Left became every day more inflamed. 
The friends of Sagasta complained, not without cause, of the want of 
harmony in the statements of the Government, and of the uncertain 
duration of all dealings with a cabinet whose arguments were liable 
to be, and constantly were, overruled by a co-equal directorate. On 
the other hand, complaints were uttered against the uncompromising 
attitude of the Constitutionalists, and the obstinacy with which 
universal suffrage and constitutional reform was refused by the men 
who not long since had included those principles in their programme. 
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If it was possible to find any general formula, however vague, which 
both sections might be disposed to accept, as soon as an attempt was 
made to define any principle the divergence between them only stood 
out more boldly. Agreement was absolutely necessary in order to 
prevent the Conservatives from coming into office; yet even that 
danger failed to dissipate their differences, which appeared greater 
than ever at the reassembly of the Cortes, in which Sagasta counted 
upon a large majority. 

The signs of discord appeared at once. The committee appointed 
to draw up an answer to the royal message, although apparently 
chosen by consent, forthwith divided into two sections, and Sagasta’s 
partisans having proposed a particular answer unacceptable to the 
Government, defeated it by a decisive vote. Sagasta now cherished 
the hope that the King would decide upon a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, in which case he would have carried all before him. The other 
section believed that having yielded as far as possible in the cause 
of conciliation, Alfonso would show a tendency towards their views, 
particularly as the principles and doctrines of the Left had not 
been thoroughly tried. Calmer students of politics, however, con- 
sidered the return of the Conservative party to power inevitable, 
in default of a proper delimitation of a Liberal party. This last 
solution was undoubtedly premature, since the time had not yet 
arrived for consolidating by means of a Conservative policy the 
reforms achieved by Liberalism, although no doubt the divisions 
among the Liberals and the collapse of Sagasta’s policy, rendered 
somewhat hazardous the continuation in power of the reform party. 
It must be admitted that the Dynastic Left standing alone, both by its 
composition, its absence of a definite creed, its want of influence in 
the country, and the want of trust in the monarchy shown by many 
of its members, was unable to give any satisfactory guarantee to the 
sovereign, whose special point of view ought to be adopted in order 
to form an impartial judgment of the development of the last crisis. 
Neither can it be denied that after Sagasta’s recent quasi-Conservative 
declarations in Parliament, and with the risings of Badajoz and Seo 
de Urgel fresh in the public mind, that statesman had not sufficient 
strength to establish a lasting administration. He might have kept 
out the Conservatives for some months by constituting a parlia- 
mentary Government, but although that course might satisfy the 
personal ambition of the moment, it would have been indefensible 
from the point of view of an elevated and farseeing policy. 

It was easy enough to see the dangers inherent in the conditions 
under which Canovas del Castillo consented to assume the direction 
of public affairs; but those dangers came into being at the first 
overthrow of the principle of the du alternation of parties through 
the collapse of the Liberals. Looking at that breakdown, at the 
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disorganisation of the army which the events of August revealed, 
and at the want of a solid base of peace and repose, it is no exagger- 
ation to say that the time was critical and full of difficulties ; and 
this completely explains the disenchantment felt in the Liberal camp 
and the exaggerated tendencies in a Conservative direction which 
have marked the second stage of the Government of Canovas del 
Castillo. By reason of recent occurrences the Constitutional party 
was placed in an indefinite position ; it must have modified its attitude 
in a Liberal direction, to respond to the spirit of the times and the 
aspirations which the Left has awakened in the country. During 
these latter months the action of this last party has been generally 
condemned as having offered nothing but a serious impediment to the 
proper development of the representative system, since neither in nor 
out of office did it show the agreement in principle or the organisa- 
tion indispensable to render its influence useful. Yet it has main- 
tained its claim to be the centre of attraction of the Liberal fractions, 
so as to constitute the most advanced party under the monarchy, 
though giving little promise of cohesion or practical sense. In 
this estimate we venture no unsupported or conjectural opinion, 
but one based upon recent eloquent circumstances. The journals of 
the earlier part of 1885 were chiefly engaged in a lively argument 
concerning the attitude of the Left, and the incident which till 
recently excited the attention of political students was the reunion 
of the Senators and Deputies of the Left under the presidency of the 
Duke de la Torre. In that reunion neither the more moderate 
elements which obey the inspiration of Posada Herrera, nor the more 
radical which acknowledge the leadership of Martos, would take a 
part. The former distrusted the too marked tendencies of the latter, 
while the latter rejected everything which is not inspired by the 
doctrines of pure democracy. 

We have already said sufficient to indicate what the Liberals might 
have expected from Posada Herrera; but the significance of the 
abstention of the Radicals from the movement presided over by 
Serrano, cannot be appreciated without some account of Martos, at 
present already but briefly referred to, and now one of the most 
prominent figures in politics. Originally a Democrat, minister in 
the Provisional Government of the Revolution of 1868, a monarchical 
Radical under Amadeus, next a Republican, a semi-monarchist in 
1874, afterwards affiliated for some time to the Progressist Demo- 
cratic party under Zorilla, friendly to the Constitutionalists in the 
first month of Sagasta’s Government, and later, indefatigable adhe- 
rent of the Left—he has most recently showed himself by his declara- 
tions in Parliament to be an enthusiastic supporter of the monarchy 
of Alfonso. Martos has attempted to excuse his inconstancy by 
arguing that at bottom he has always upheld Democratic ideas ; 
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but if his reasoning were admissible, all political tergiversation, 
however Radical, might be justified. He is also credited with a 
genius for destruction, not unreasonably,\for on many occasions he has 
used his high abilities to sow disunion in the Liberal camp. Asa 
member of Parliament he holds a leading position. His oratory is 
of the highest order, and, more than any of his contemporaries, he 
casts a real spell over his audience, for he knows how to clothe the 
driest reasoning with the most artistic graces. If he could only 
have made up his mind, he might have gained the leadership of the 
Left; but for that result the party would need reorganisation upon 
new bases. 

The Conservative party, as we see, had no practical policy to offer 
other than that represented by Sagasta, though somewhat more 
restricted owing to late occurrences ; and it required no great wit to 
understand that if the representative system is to become established 
in Spain, there was need of a united Liberal party, sincerely sup- 
porting the monarchy, inspired with the same desires, and never 
discouraging the progress demanded by the present epoch. The 
late King himself is credited with having appreciated this necessity. 
Alfonso had begun to perceive that the increasing reactionary ten- 
dencies of Canovas’ administration were arraying all the Liberal and 
progressive elements in the country against the Government, and it 
is understood that he contemplated himself replacing the Conserva- 
tives by an appeal to the Monarchical Left. The change has been 
carried out in accordance with his wishes and with the approval of 
the country. The transfer of power from Canovas’ hands to those 
of Sefior Sagasta has been accomplished quietly and without even 
consulting the Cortes. For the present all the parties, except the 
Republicans, unite in expressing devotion to the Queen Regent, 
and Sagasta should secure a large majority to endorse his position at 
the coming elections. The position, however, is not without diffi- 
culties. Canovas, it is true, has loyally given his support to the 
new Ministry, but this course has offended some extreme Con- 
servatives—notably Romero y Roblado—who have broken with 
him. The Basque provinces are for the moment quiet, but Don 
Carlos is awaiting the result of the Queen’s confinement next spring. 
As regards the Republicans, Castelar as usual has thrown his weight 


on to the side of order, and professes belief in the peaceful triumph 
of Republicanism, while Ruiz Zorilla still presides over the machi- 
nations of the more violent section. 


M. G. Luana. 
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Ir is not because they resemble each other either in literary merit 
or in historical importance that Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs and Mr. 
Greville’s Journals may conveniently be placed side by side on the 
present occasion. It is indeed difficult to conceive of two books deal- 
ing with facts and circumstances of essentially the same kind more 
conspicuously dissimilar both in substance and in style. Lord 
Malmesbury’s narrative becomes more full just where Mr. Greville’s 
narrative altogether breaks off, and is continued from that period 
down to our own day. With the tone of Lord Malmesbury’s 
Memoirs, there is no fault to find. He says what he has to say 
in the spirit of a considerate and amiable gentleman. He is as 
free from malice as he is from wit; and never dissatisfied with him- 
self, he is invariably tolerant of the rest of the world. On the 
other hand his pages are frequently dull, and, as a rule, they do not 
atone for their lack of vivacity by the value or novelty of the in- 
formation they supply. Although Lord Malmesbury has been a 
member of three Cabinets, his conclusions, whether on men or society, 
are rarely very striking or profound. It is true that it used to 


be said of bim, and not by his political opponents alone, that he was 


never less in place than when in place. But one might have imagined 
that his long and habitual association with some at any rate of 
his former colleagues would have had a visible effect in endowing 
him with a fair amount of the second-hand wisdom which women in 
particular often acquire from the men they are thrown with, and which 
in their case passes well enough for wisdom itself. In one respect, 
however, it must in justice be allowed that Lord Malmesbury displays 
a certain amount of humour. He pretends to take himself in earnest 
as a statesman. It is possible, no doubt, that this may be merely a 
delusion on his part ; but some of his readers will prefer to accept it 
as a joke. Lord Malmesbury attributes his appointment as Foreign 
Secretary to the influence of the stars, and in the days when people 
believed in judicial astrology this no doubt would have been received 
as a sufficient explanation of something otherwise unaccountable. 
But the story once current of this extraordinary event is that when 
the late Lord Derby was in process of forming his first administra- 
tion he accidentally met Lord Malmesbury in the street, and asking 
him half in earnest and half in jest to whom he thought the depart- 

(1) Zhe Greville Memoirs (second part) : being a Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria 
JSrom 1837 to 1852. By the late Charles Cavendish F. Greville, Esq., Clerk of the 
Council. (3 vols. Longmans.) Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. By the Earl of Malmes- 
bury. (2 vols. Longmans.) 
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ment of Foreign Affairs would best be entrusted, received the unex- 
pected and embarrassing reply that he himself would take it. In 
the face of Lord Malmesbury’s own very different account of the 
matter the truth of the anecdote cannot be insisted on. It is, how- 
ever, a problem of no great moment, and will not affect Lord Malmes- 
bury’s reputation with those “gentle historians” at least who, 
according to Burke, “judge of every man’s capacity for office 
by the offices he has filled, and the more offices the more ability.” 

Before Lord Derby had invited Lord Malmesbury to become 
Foreign Secretary—a circumstance which Lord Malmesbury himself 
can be pardoned for not mentioning—he had applied to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who refused. It is not too much to say that Lord 
Malmesbury would never have been able to carry on the affairs of 
the Foreign Office even as he did but for the circumstance, that he 
enjoyed the invaluable assistance and instruction of Lord Cowley. 
Many inconvenient questions were not put to the Foreign Secretary 
in the House of Lords because of the inquirer’s regard for our 
minister at Paris; many more were successfully answered by the 
Foreign Secretary because Lord Cowley had previously communi- 
cated with him on the subject. 

Still, on turning to Mr. Greville’s Journals, after wading through 
Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs, it may be asked why it was not so 
ordered that Lord Malmesbury should have been Clerk of the Council 
and Mr. Greville successively Secretary of State and Lord Privy 
Seal. In the respectable routine of the Council office Lord Malmes- 
bury, but for his rank and wealth, would have been furnished with 
a sphere of action exactly fitted for the exercise of his talents, while 
in the Cabinet Mr. Greville might have found an appropriate field 
for the practical development of his great and varied intellectual 
gifts. It is not too much to say that the publication of the earlier 
portion of Mr. Greville’s Journa/s created in the public mind, if 
not an entirely false, at all events a distorted and insufficient con- 
ception of his real character and powers. When this instalment 
appeared ten or eleven years ago it took the world by surprise. 
People were then unaccustomed to see the gossip and scandals 
of “society” in print. Nothing of the same sort had been pre- 
sented to their notice since Horace Walpole and Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall. At the latest it was the contemporaries of their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers who were the subjects of the anecdotes 
with which they were familiar. Mr. Greville introduced them to the 
inner life of personages whom many of them had known themselves, 
and of whom almost all had heard from others who had known 
them. What was in effect a new dish was offered to his readers, 
and the vast majority fed upon it so greedily that they forgot the 
additional elements of the repast with which he supplied them. 
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It was his gossip and scandal which they remembered, while by all 
but a select few the more solid and in every way more valuable 
parts of his work were either only slightly noticed or totally ignored. 

In the course of the last decade circumstances have tended very 
much to moderate the popular craving for gossip and scandal. In 
the interval which has elapsed since the publication of the first and 
second instalments of Mr. Greville’s Journals, the opinion has gained 
ground and strength that he was something more and something 
better than an accomplished and entertaining flaneur. No doubt he 
was pre-eminently a man of news and conversation, as he was also a 
man of pleasure and of sport. But it is equally certain that he was 
as keen and shrewd an observer of public as he was of private life, 
that he was as good a judge of mankind as he was of horseflesh, and 
that notwithstanding the society in which he largely lived there 
were in him depths of seriousness and sagacity of the existence of 
which while he was yet with them even his intimate friends may 
have been unaware. His frequent lamentations over his wasted 
time and neglected opportunities appear to be something far more 
pathetic than the complaints of peevishness or ennui. It cannot be 
questioned that Mr. Greville was in every respect an abler man than 
his cousin, Lord George Bentinck. His judgment was sounder, his 
knowledge was wider and deeper, his connections were equally influ- 
ential, and his attachment to the turf was not more moderate and 
notorious. Yet it is certain that if Lord George Bentinck had lived 
he would have been Prime Minister, while the position of Clerk to 
the Council was that to which, by the interest of his family, Mr. 
Greville was relegated in early life, and beyond which his ambition 
was never permitted to aspire. If a political career had been opened 
to him, the world would not have long been in doubt as to whether 
Westminster or Mayfair was the stage on which he was best qualified 
to shine. It is difficult to imagine anything more fitted to cramp 
the energies and dwarf the intellect of a young man than an easy 
and lucrative official post. What would Lord Beaconsfield, or Lord 
Melbourne, or Lord Derby have been if by any chance he could have 
been made Clerk of the Council at two or three and twenty ? 
Assuredly the first would not have been less of a saunterer, the 
second would not have been less of an idler, and the third would not 
have been less of a turfite than Mr. Greville. But of these three 
Prime Ministers who can doubt that the writings of Lord Beacons- 
field alone would have equalled his in excellence, acuteness, and 
vigour, 

In one sense, however, Mr. Greville could not have been more 
fortunately and appropriately situated than he actually was. It was 
from the combined advantages of his birth and his official occupation 
that he derived the means of compiling the record of his own times 
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on which his fame is founded not less surely and lastingly than that 
of Pepys or Boswell. Asaman of society he was enabled to know 
all the men and women of his day whom anybody could care to know 
or to know about. As the Clerk of the Privy Council, although he 
was precluded from making history himself, he was brought into 
contact with everybody who was engaged in making history around 
him. While he was still a young man, the people of the Court and the 
people of fashion received the larger share of his attention. When 
he became older and wiser they were gradually superseded in his 
regard by the people of affairs. In this respect his Journal under 
the reign of Queen Victoria contrasts very favourably with his 
Journal under the reign of George IV. and William IV. It is 
far less of a chronique scandaleuse and far more of a mémoire pour 
servir @ [histéire. In his earlier volumes his political criticisms were 
always forcible and to the point. But they were not unfrequently 
hasty and inconsiderate. 

In the present volumes Mr. Greville has been more careful in 
forming and more cautious in expressing his opinions of contemporary 
politicians and statesmen. He has consequently had less occasion 
to modify by means of notes suggested by subsequent experience the 
often unmerited severity of his original text. But it must be allowed 
that the general tendency of his mind was to disparage rather than 
to appreciate the claims of rising talent and unrecognised superiority. 
The few allusions which he makes to Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Gladstone, although both had been or were Cabinet Ministers when 
he refers to them, indicate no suspicion that they would ever attain 
to the eminence that they were destined to achieve. Both of them 
were in the eyes of Mr. Greville, as they were in those of his con- 
temporaries generally, quite inconsiderable personages. Whenever 
Dizzy—political nicknames are usually ominous of success, for they 
are at least an evidence of notoriety—is mentioned, it is in words 
which echo the current derision and suspicion of the day. It never 
seems to have occurred to Mr. Greville that a man who had not been 
at once crushed by the enormous weight of ridicule and obloquy 
heaped on him, but who, though assailed on all sides with hatred or 
contempt, contrived to fill year by year a larger and larger space in 
the notice of the public was certain sooner or later to make a great 
position for himself. 

The leading statesmen of the period covered by Mr. Greville’s 
journal from 1837 to 1852 were six in number. Three of them died 
while it was being written, and three survived the date at which it 
comes to an end. All of them were Prime Ministers. One of them, 
the Duke of Wellington, seven years before 1837; four of them 
—Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Russell, and Lord Derby— 
between 1837 and 1852; and another of them, Lord Palmerston, 
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three years after 1852. With each Mr. Greville was personally 
acquainted, and with two at least he was on terms of intimacy. 
The Duke of Wellington was a disciple of the “ stern and unbend- 
ing” school of Toryism which was finally extinguished by the 
three great surrenders of Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 
Reform, and Free Trade. It was not the Toryism of Pitt, who was 
the advocate of Catholic Emancipation, had conceded the principle of 
Parliamentary Reform, and was too sound an economist to make it 
at all likely that he would have been opposed to Free Trade. It was 
the Toryism of Liverpool and Castlereagh. It consisted of the two- 
fold conviction, first that the Constitution in Church and State exactly 
as it then existed was the perfection of public reason, and secondly, 
that the Treaty of Vienna had effected a final and unalterable settle- 
ment of the European system. ‘To the articles of this narrow creed 
Wellington adhered as firmly, and as unreservedly, as if they 
had been articles of religion or of war. It appeared to him to be 
“his duty”’ to believe in them, and “his duty” to maintain them. 
The wishes of the people, whether at home or abroad, who happened 
to be affected by them entered at one time as little into his 
consideration as the wishes of the rank and file of his armies 
when he was planning his campaigns. It did not seem to 
him that the first were any better judges of the measures taken 
for their welfare than the second would have been of the 
measures taken for their safety. In his view policy, like strategy, 
was the business of those who command and not of those who 
ure bound to obey. He was not ignorant of the state of popular 
feeling either in this country or on the Continent. But it did not 
occur to him that popular feeling was a thing to which, under 
ordinary circumstances, it was necessary to pay the slightest atten- 
tion. No doubt the Duke’s political temper was in large measure 
due to his military training and experience. Lord Beaconsfield, 
in a well-known passage in Coningsby, attributes it almost entirely 
to them. In this conclusion Mr. Greville coincides. But it 
should not be forgotten that Wellington was an Irishman, and by 
virth and sympathy an Irishman of the dominant minority. More- 
over his earliest political employment had been as secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, in some, at any rate, of the darkest days of Protes- 
tant ascendancy. 

His military habits naturally gave colour to his character. From 
the tone in which it was once customary to speak of him, one might 
imagine that his campaigns had affected his mind in much the 
same way that the siege of Namur had influenced Uncle Toby’s, or 
that he was a sort of General Borum, with a pistol instead of a 
snuffbox in his pocket, ever and anon refreshing himself with the 
smell of powder or its discharge. It used to be asserted that his 
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military genius had been developed at the expense of all his other 






intellectual powers. Even his colleagues are represented as conduct- 






ing themselves towards him as if they were constantly running the 
risk of a trial by court-martial. But after all, the Duke’s character 
does not appear to have been influenced by his profession in any 
greater degree than that of most Lord Chancellors and most Arch- 






































bishops is by their career as lawyers or clergymen. He was, as 
Mr. Greville says, by nature “hard ;”’ he had “ no tenderness in his 
disposition,” he was not ‘an amiable man.” With such defects, 
whether he had been or had not been a soldier, he could never have 
secured the affection, as distinguished from the respect, of his 
followers; and if he had entertained the most advanced opinions, 
he would still have been almost as far as he actually was from ful- 
filling the idea of a popular leader. It is however a mistake to 
suppose that he was so self-willed as to be incapable of listening to 
reason, and seeing when events had become too strong for him. 
When, on the retirement of Lord Liverpool, he refused to join the 
Canning Administration, there is no ground for supposing that he 
was actuated by personal hostility to Canning, or that he was in- 
sincere in his opposition to Catholic Emancipation. He has been 
frequently accused of an unworthy jealousy of Canning, and of 
having repudiated his advances because he wanted the premiership 
himself. There is good reason for believing that this was not the 
case. But even if the Duke had held that he rather than Canning 
should have been entrusted with the formation of the administration, 
there would have been nothing discreditable or extraordinary in the 
belief. They severally represented the two sections of the late 
Government and the Tory party, the one determined to resist, and 
the other ready to concede, the Catholic claims. Canning was the 
most accomplished statesman of the day, and had in so many words 
asserted his right to the premiership by inheritance as the political 
heir of Pitt. Wellington was equally the most distinguished subject 
in the Empire. As Mr. Greville says, he was everywhere treated 
almost as a royal personage. He held undisputed sway in the House 
of Lords, and at that time the House of Lords controlled the House 
of Commons. There would thus have been nothing wonderful if he 
had entertained the opinion that if he was to be Minister at all he 
ought to be Prime Minister. But, as his later conduct proves, he was 
not moved by such considerations. Wellington, to quote Mr. Greville’s 
words, “was utterly devoid of personal and selfish ambition, and 
there never was a man whose greatness was so thrust upon him.” 
Nor can the fact that on the death of Canning, in the course of a few 
months, he became Prime Minister and carried Emancipation, affect 
any estimate of his conduct on the retirement of Lord Liverpool. 
It was his own famous maxim, that in “all circumstances the duty of 
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a wise man is to choose the lesser of any two difficulties which beset 
him.’”’ When he came into office, the Clare Election had occurred, 
and it had not occurred when he refused to co-operate with Canning. 
Of the two difficulties which stared him in the face, Emancipation 
or civil war, he chose the lesser. He did not relieve the Catholics from 
any sympathy with them, or because he had changed his opinion on the 
justice and policy of relieving them, but to prevent the appalling 
alternative of rebellion in Ireland, of which there had not, in his 
view, been any immediate prospect when he acted with the anti- 
Catholic division of Lord Liverpool’s late colleagues. In so doing, he 
virtually broke up his party and secured the speedy discomfiture of 
his Government. Resistance to parliamentary reform, the Corn 
Laws, and the extension of the currency was useless for the purpose 
of calming the fears or quelling the anger of the strict Tories who 
had been aroused by the cry of “The Church in Danger.” When, 
therefore, the quarrel with Huskisson ensued and the Canningites 
were also alienated, an end was put to Wellington’s first and last 
premiership. But, to the time of his death, he alone commanded an 
authority scarcely inferior to that of the responsible head of the 
Government. It is remarkable to observe from the entries in Mr. 
Greville’s journal, that as early as 1839, Wellington’s mental as well 
as his bodily condition appeared to be alarming to those who were in 
habitual association with him. The “final stage”? of Marlborough 
and Swift seemed to them to be fast approaching, and the famous 
couplet is referred to by Mr. Greville himself and by Lynd- 
hurst, in the course of a few pages. In the next year, Mr. Greville 
describes the Duke as “‘ a broken man,” and mentions a seizure which 
he had in the House of Lords, whence he was carried home speechless 
to Apsley House. At the very time, however, that Mr. Greville was 
noting these melancholy symptoms, the Duke was in correspondence 
with the King of Prussia, by whom he had been asked to take the 
command of the forces of the German Confederation in the event of 
a war with France, and to whom he replied, that with the Queen’s 
permission he was quite ready to do so, since he “ felt as able as ever 
and as willing to command the King’s army against France.” It 
was, too, eight years after this that Wellington planned the masterly 
defence of London against the Chartists, a piece of strategy which 
was not by any means unworthy of his most vigorous days. On the 
whole, the world will concur in Mr. Greville’s final estimate of the 
Duke of Wellington, that he was not merely a very great man, but 
that he was the only great man in the true sense of the terms who 
was living when he died. 

With Sir Robert Peel Mr. Greville describes his acquaintance as 
‘‘ slight and superficial.’”’ But on more than one occasion he appears 
to have been in confidential if not direct communication with him. In 
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the negotiations of 1839 which preceded Peel’s attempt to form an 
Administration and his discomfiture on the ‘“‘ Bed-chamber question,” 
he acted as the informal intermediary between the Government and the 
Opposition. But he expresses his satisfaction that, on this occasion, 
he saw Graham instead of Peel himself, “by whom,” he says, “ I 
should have been met with a cold austerity of manner which would 
have disconcerted me, and I should have most certainly quitted him 
mortified and disappointed, without having effected any good.” 
‘‘Confound the fellow,’ he writes a little later, ‘what a cold feeler 
and cautious stepper he is!’ But he seems to have considered Lord 
John Russell, on whose behalf he was more particularly acting, 
almost equally disagreeable. “Strange,” he adds, “ that two leaders 
should make themselves so personally obnoxious as they do by their 
manners and behaviour. Nevertheless, John Russell, though frigid 
and forbidding to strangers, is a more amiable man with his friends ; 
but the other hasno friends.’”’ In after years he refers to Peel again 


“ 


as “so cold, so reserved, and his ways so little winning and attractive, 
that he cannot attach people to him personally.” But in summing 
up his characteristics after his death, Mr. Greville says that “he was 
easy of access, courteous, and patient ;” moreover, that “ those who 
approached him generally left him gratified by his affability.’’ The 
consensus of testimony from all quarters, however, is complete that 
there was in Peel’s manner an absence of warmth and charm which 
was not only repellent, but in a certain sense humiliating to those 
who came into contact with him. Sir James Hudson, who was 
William IV.’s secretary, and who posted night and day to Rome to 
summon Peel to England in 1834, used to relate, as an example of 
this, that Peel did not even ask him to have lunch with him when he 
arrived, after the fatigues of his long and hurried journey. How far 
the virulent animosity of his former supporters may have been attri- 
butable to his want of politeness and what they stigmatised as his 
want of principle, is a problem which it would be difficult to solve. 
But it may be taken for granted that the ablest leader in the Pro- 
tectionist revolt would have moderated the rancour of his attacks 
if he had not been treated with what appeared to be studied dis- 
courtesy by Peel, and if he could have hoped that Peel would have 
ever been induced to regard him as an eligible candidate for office. 
As it is, Lord Beaconsfield’s Corn Law speeches have not done less 
in many quarters to create the current impression of Peel’s character, 
than the cartoons of Punch to create the popular notion of Brougham’s 
countenance. Both were extremely open to caricature, and both 
have been caricatured with great effect. 

It was Peel’s misfortune as a political chief that he had too much 
common sense and too much information to be at any time a thorough- 
going partisan. It was by the accident of birth more than anything 
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else that he was originally connected with the Tories. Mr. Greville 
tells a story of the manner in which the first Sir Robert Peel secured 
the Irish Secretaryship for his son, viz., by threatening Lord Liver- 
pool with his secession to the Whigs if he was not provided with 
high office at once. The anecdote is probably not true, but there is 
nothing impossible about it. With his “cool head and temperament ” 
Peel could never have been an extreme politician. He always per- 
ceived the difference between abstract principle and practical expedi- 
ency. His political opinions were not articles of faith, but conclusions 
of reason. He saw that on all questions there was much to be said on 
both sides, and that it depended on surrounding circumstances whether 
one side or the other had the best of the argument. He knew, to use 
his own words, that ‘“‘ what at one time is consistent with sound policy 
may be at another completely impolitic,” and it was his fate on many 
memorable occasions to illustrate the proposition by his own example. 
While he enjoyed the full confidence of those who acted with him, he 
first opposed and then supported the Catholic claims and the reform 
of the Currency Laws. It is, as we now know, a mere chance that 
he did not repeat the process in regard to parliamentary reform. As 
early as 1820 he asked, in a remarkable letter to Mr. Croker, ‘‘ Can 
we resist—I mean not next session or the session after that—but can 
we resist for seven years reform in Parliament?” And answering in 
the negative, he continues, evidently with approval of the prospect he 
presents, to say that “if reform cannot be resisted, is it not more prob- 
able that Whigs and Tories will unite and carry through moderate re- 
form than remain opposed to each other.” But even if this had been 
added to his numerous tergiversations, his grand apostasy would still 
have been the repeal of the Corn Laws. Here he touched not only 
the sentiments but the pockets of the country gentlemen, and even 
Mr. Greville, who was himself a freetrader, affirms that if he had 
belonged to Peel’s party he should have felt “ the same indignation 
and disgust” that they all did. It may well seem strange that the 
contemporaries of Peel, and Mr. Greville among them, should have 
forgotten that long before the crisis came he had declared his adhe- 
rence to the principle of Free Trade, and had treated the Corn Laws 
as an exception to its application, of which the expediency depended 
on circumstances. In his memorable speech on the Budget of 
1842, he affirmed that “on the general principles of Free Trade 
there is now no great difference of opinion,’ and that “all agree 
in the broad rule that we should purchase in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest.” The League had made the prolonged 
maintenance of the Corn Laws in their integrity impossible in the 
years between 1842 and 1845, and the question was between the 
sliding scale of the Government, the fixed duty of the Whigs, and 
the total abolition of the Repealers. The Irish Famine determined 
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the course of Peel; or, according to the Duke of Wellington, as 
quoted by Mr. Greville, “ rotten potatoes did it all: they put Peel in 
his damned fright.” But in addition to “ rotten potatoes” there 
came the “ Edinburgh Letter” of Lord John Russell, with its denun- 
ciation of the Corn Laws as “the blight of commerce, the bane of 
agriculture, the source of bitter divisions among classes, the cause of 
penury, fever, mortality, and crime among the people.”’ 

After this manifesto, the sliding scale or the fixed duty became 
impracticable, and the issue lay between the Protectionists and the 
Repealers. What could Peel do under the circumstances more or 
better than he did do? He summoned a cabinet council, the result 
of whose deliberations was that he resigned. Lord John Russell was 
sent for, and failed to form an administration. Peel, therefore, had 
no alternative but to resume office. He came back again with all 
his colleagues except Lord Stanley, whose place as Colonial Secretary 
was taken by Mr. Gladstone, and the Corn Laws were repealed. 
After Peel’s death, the Duke of Wellington declared in the House of 
Lords that one of his most marked characteristics was the love of 
truth, and that during his long connection with him he had never 
known him to deviate from the strictest veracity. Such praise from 
such a quarter leads Mr. Greville to suspect that “ resentment and 
disappointment may have caused an unfair interpretation to be put 
upon his motives.” But with the great bulk of the people the 
motives of Peel were never in doubt. On the Catholic question the 
Tories made him the scapegoat of Wellington, because they were 
afraid openly to attack the Duke himself. But that did not inter- 
fere with the implicit reliance which they afterwards placed in him, 
more especially when, owing mainly to him, the Conservative reaction 
of 1841 secured for them a long tenure of power. On the question of 
Free Trade he was made, not the scapegoat, but the stepping-stone of 
Lord Beaconsfield. It was only by trampling Peel under foot that 
Mr. Disraeli could hope to ascend to the Treasury Bench. But with 
the middle class, both upper and lower, the most intelligent as well 
as the most wealthy section of the community, he never forfeited his 
popularity, and their opinion of him was raised by his independence 
and disinterestedness. He was emphatically one of themselves, and 
presented to their minds the embodiment of all their best and more 
(distinctive qualities. He was a man of solid understanding, without 
a trace of extravagance in either his views or his actions. He was a 
financier to whose prudence and resource they could look with the 
most implicit confidence. He was, as Mr. Greville says he considered 
himself, ‘‘ the minister of the nation, whose mission it was to redress 
the balance which mistaken measures or partial legislation had 
deranged, and to combine the interests of all classes in one homo- 
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geneous system, by which the prosperity and happiness of the whole 
commonwealth would be promoted.’ His life was singularly decorous, 
and, in spite of his great wealth, his habits were simple and unosten- 
tatious. All this endeared him to the respectable classes, and gave 
him a unique place in their esteem. 

It would be difficult to discover a more striking contrast to Sir 
tobert Peel in many of these particulars than Lord Melbourne. 
Both had strong common sense. But the common sense of Melbourne 
bore a close resemblance to the cynical shrewdness of the man of the 
world, and was backed by a fund of humour of which Peel was entirely 
destitute. Peel was a pattern of orthodox and domestic propriety. 
Melbourne, although his theological reading was wide, had no settled 
convictions, and was always getting into notoriety about his own wife 
or the wife of somebody else. Peel was by nature a politician, a master 
of details and precedents, and never more at home than in the House of 
Commons, on which, when he spoke, as Lord Beaconsfield has testified, 
‘he played as if it were an old fiddle.” Melbourne really detested 
politics, could bring himself only with difficulty to the examination 
of even great and important questions, and as a speaker in the House 
of Commons was a complete failure. Peel’s stiffness and want of 
cordiality seriously injured his prospects in public life. Melbourne’s 
charm of manner, his urbanity and kindness, were the main things 
which prevented his public life from being a series of disasters. 
Peel was a bourgeois Tory, Melbourne was an aristocratic Whig, and 
while the one, under the guidance of his judgment was always 
tending towards Liberalism, the other was in all his instincts, prejudices, 
und sympathies a Conservative throughout his career. It is true 
that he was included in the small band of politicians to whom the 
name of Liberal was first applied. He deserted Grey and Althorp as 
Palmerston deserted Wellington and Peel, and enrolled himself under 
the leadership of Canning. Mr. Greville says he hated parliamentary 
reform, although, as Home Secretary of the Grey Administration, he 
supported it; while of the repeal of the Corn Laws his view was 
expressed to the Queen, when he was sitting next to her at dinner at 
Windsor, with his usual vigour in the words, “‘ Ma’am, it is a damned 
dishonest act.’’ It was his well-known divergence from the prin- 
ciples of Grey which led to his appointment as his successor in 
the premiership by William IV. in 1834. The King thought 
that so bad a Whig was the next best thing to a Tory, for which he 
exchanged him in six months, when Peel supplanted him—for 
even a shorter period. But it was then said of him that he under- 
stood William IV. more perfectly than anybody else, and it 
was in his ability to understand people and to adapt himself to them 
that his strength lay. The esteem and affection with which the 
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Queen is known to have regarded him are frequently illustrated in 
the anecdotes which Mr. Greville has preserved. But Melbourne’s 
thoughtfulness on her Majesty’s account, and his generosity to- 
wards an opponent whom he fervently disliked, are perhaps most 
pleasingly exemplified in the advice which he transmitted to Peel 
through Mr. Greville concerning the mode of transacting business 
with her Majesty when he retired from office in 1841. He was, in 
fact, not a statesman, but a courtier. His Administration was one of 
the worst and most incompetent ever known. It nearly involved 
us in a war with France, and its budgets displayed an unin- 
terrupted succession of deficits. Its cabinet councils were often 
the scene of disputes and recriminations between its members, and 
when matters proceeded more peacefully the Prime Minister went to 
sleep. Had it not been for Melbourne’s tact and good-humour it 
would have broken up long before it was turned out. But he was 
not always equal to the occasion, and Mr. Greville gives a painful 
description of the “indecision, weakness, and pusillanimity’’ which 
marked some of his efforts to pacify his colleagues and prevent an 
open rupture between them. 

In the Melbourne Administration which came to an end, to the 
satisfaction of everybody, in 1841, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston were Secretaries of State, one originally for the Home, 
and afterwards for the Colonial Department, and the other for Foreign 
Affairs. As politicians, both were immensely superior to the Prime 
Minister. Both possessed infinitely more force of character and 
knowledge of affairs. Moreover, both had deliberately chosen politics 
as the serious occupation of their lives, while he was always more or 
less of a statesman malgre lui. Russell was sedate and without any 
trace of humour or imagination. His courage and his confidence 
in himself were almost without parallel, and throughout his public 
career he fully justified Sydney Smith’s well-known jest, levelled at 
him in his youth. His political opinions came to him by inheritance. 
He had never had the slightest trouble in forming them. He accepted 
them, however, not with mere acquiescence, but with the strongest faith 
in their unassailable truth and wisdom. His principles were the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. He was above all things a Whig, 
and a representative of the Whig tradition. He believed implicitly 
in the infallibility of the whole series of Whig statesmen, from Somers 
to Fox, and he accepted it as a dispensation of Providence that the 
Great Revolution families should lead the people and govern the 
country from generation to generation. He entered public life with 
the same easy certainty of attaining to high office as that with which 
the son of the head of a commercial firm looks forward to a part- 
nership when the term of his novitiate is over. He had not to 
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make his own position ; it was already made for him, and his suc- 
cess was merely a question of time and opportunity. He was in no 
sense brilliant, and it was not necessary that he should display bril- 
liancy. Whatever abilities he possessed were sure to be readily and 
gladly acknowledged by his party. He had not to fight his way to 
the front rank, or push aside obstructive and pertinacious veterans 
who impeded his progress. In the course of nature he must arrive 
there, and there was no need for him to be impatient or obtrusive. 
Nothing was heard of him by the outside world for sixteen or seven- 
teen years after he had become a member of the House of Commons. 
But he had established his footing there in a calm and unpretentious 
way. As yet he was not a leader, or even a candidate for leadership. 
It was never suggested that he should enter into competition for it 
with Tierney, or Brougham, or Althorp. But the chief of his party 
at last found an opening for him, and he was put forward to move the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Act. That measure was practically 
already a dead letter in the Statute Book, and it was expunged from 
it with only a show of opposition from the Government of Welling- 
ton and Peel. But from that time forward the name of Russell 
became a household word among the large and influential congrega- 
tions of Dissent. A year or two afterwards he was selected as one of 
the small committee by whom the Reform Bill was prepared, and as 
Paymaster of the Forces in the Grey Administration he moved the 
first reading. But the conduct of the measure through its subsequent 
stages was undertaken by Althorp. Russell’s gifts as a speaker 
were considerable. But he was not a great orator like Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Bright, or a first-rate debater like Mr. Canning or Sir 
James Graham. Occasionally, however, he rose to eloquence, and 
produced an immense effect on the audience he happened to be 
addressing. 
‘* But see our statesmen when the steam is on, 

And Janguid Johnny glows to glorious John ; 

When Hampden’s thought by Falkland’s muses dress’d 

Lights the pale cheek and swells the generous breast ; 

When the peal best expands the quickening soul 

And foremost in the race the wheels of genius roll.” 


His vocabulary was not very copious, and this in some measure 
gave force to his diction. He did not use words which impart the 
nicer shades of distinction, and hence his speeches were commonly 
telling, because they were full of strong expressions. The most 
instructive and, to all who take up the volume except for frivolous 
amusement, the most interesting portion of the Greville Memoirs 
is that which describes the triumph of Palmerston, and, indeed, 
were this work to be distributed into parts after the fashion of 
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cighteenth-century epics, much of it might be entitled “The Triumph 
of Palmerston.’ So inexplicable, so miraculous does it seem to 
Greville, as it seemed to many of Palmerston’s contemporaries, that 
one might almost expect to find the intervention of some god or 
goddess on his behalf. And, indeed, there is good reason why 
Greville and others should have felt this astonishment. Palmerston 
was generally hated by his colleagues in the cabinet, was seldom in 
a majority of more than one, while on the Continent he was regarded 
by every European State as little less than the embodiment of the 
principle of evil. Yet he was uniformly victorious. How, and 
why? These questions are not answered by Greville. It may 
be said that Palmerston knew better than many of his friends 
and foes did his own mind, and that he devoted himself to realising 
it. It would, however, be more correct to say that he went his own 
way, he allowed nothing to interfere with him, he was never non- 
plussed, he never stopped to argue with those who desired to thwart 
or censure him, whether Prime Minister or Sovereign. He coolly 
pocketed all criticism and reprobation, and went on as if nothing had 
happened. But is this the only explanation of his extraordinary 
success ? I think not. 

Palmerston had at the most critical period of his career in 1840, 
the year in which he achieved his most dazzling victories over his 
colleagues, one instrument which to a Minister, and especially a 
Foreign Minister, is of nearly overwhelming efficacy, and by his 
dexterous use of this instrument he contrived to carry all before him. 
What was it? It is no secret that he had in the late Lord Dalling, 
then Sir Henry Bulwer and our Ambassador at Paris, a fast friend. 
Lord Dalling was a diplomatist who believed in the value of know- 
ledge acquired from every quarter and by every means. Wherever 
men, and especially women, congregated, he made it his business to 
gather information as to the doings and intentions of foreign cabinets 
and statesmen. In this way he contrived to know much of what 
the French and other cabinets determined before their sitting had 
been formally held. This knowledge he communicated to Palmer- 
ston, and the consequence was that Palmerston speedily became 
invincible in the councils of Whitehall. He knew everything, he 
was never taken aback, he could not be imposed upon, and when 
any portion of his own policy was criticised, he brought to bear 
upon his critics such an entire armoury of facts and figures that they 
were compelled to admit that he had acted and spoken with good 
reason. To put it therefore in a sentence, the secret of Palmer- 
ston’s invincibility was not merely the fact that he was a man who 
went his own way, but the fact that he had the benefit of Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s full, minute, and inspiring information. 
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It was immediately after the passage of the Reform Act that 
Russell was admitted to the cabinet, and that the long and embittered 
rivalry between him and Palmerston commenced. The death of 
Canning had left Palmerston without a political chief, and he was on 
the look-out for a new political connection. He had been in office 
for nearly twenty years under successive Tory Administrations, from 
that of the Duke of Portland to that of Lord Liverpool. But he saw 
that the Whigs were in the ascendant, and having already separated 
himself from Wellington and Peel, he offered his services to Lord 
Grey. His wish was to lead in the Commons; a project which, if it 
had been realised, would have materially affected the prospects of 
Russell. It was arranged, therefore, that Althorp should take the 
lead of the House. But Palmerston was made Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and was in Lord Grey’s cabinet when Russell entered it. 
Palmerston resembled Russell in his courage and self-confidence. 
Nor was he inferior to him in his undeviating regard for his own 
interests. But here the likeness between them ends. Palmerston’s 
jaunty and degagé air was proverbial from his youth to his extreme 
old age. He always appeared to be in excellent spirits, and did and 
said the most disagreeable things with an unrufiled temper, and in 
all lightness of heart. He was not connected by the ties of at any 
rate near kindred with any of the great political houses among 
either the Tories or the Whigs. His Irish peerage gave him the 
great advantage of a recognised station which, though not without 
a struggle, secured a hold upon “society,” and in those days “‘society”’ 
meant, to those who were in it, politics, if they had any capacity and 
inclination for them. He was not rich, but he was extremely good- 
looking, and pleasing in his manners. His long and intimate friend- 
ship—which ultimately resulted in marriage—with Lady Cowper, 
the sister of Lord Melbourne, and one of the three or four grandes 
dames of the period, was of the highest use in the furtherance of his 
political fortunes. He had much quickness, but little prudence or 
discretion. His industry was great, his information wide and varied, 
and his wit and humour abundant and ready in every emergency for 
either attack or defence. His head rather than his heart was the 
source of the many-sided sympathies with which he was credited. 
Beneath the superficial bonhomie which fascinated everybody who 
approached him, there lurked a large reserve of craft and calculation. 
His joviality and want of restraint covered and disguised an intelli- 
gence ever on the watch for his own advancement and the discom- 
titure of his adversaries. His sagacity was not deep and far-reaching. 
He acted far oftener from impulse than from deliberation. He was 
guided, to use M. Thiers’ phrase, “par le caractére, non par la raison.” 
Except in foreign affairs, where he was rash and meddlesome to an 
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unequalled degree, /aisser aller was the maxim which he observed 
both in public and private. The bills of his tradesmen were not less 
unheeded by him than the growing requirements of the people. 
Although he would have had no difficulty in paying the former at 
once, their payment was invariably deferred until the sterner processes 
of the law were called into action. He was deeply interested in 
politics, but he was as free from political convictions as Melbourne. 
Although he concealed his treachery with greater art, he was as 
treacherous as Russell. His treachery and Russell’s treachery indeed 
manifested themselves under different forms and in different ways. 
Until he had established his supremacy in his party he was perpetually 
coquetting with its opponents. It was never quite certain whether 
he was going to “nobble” the Tories or “square”’ the Radicals. 
Russell could never have pretended to be anything else than a Whig. 
It is true that in his later years he was compelled to concede much to 
the more advanced section of his followers. But he had no sympathy 
with either the Philosophical Radicals like Molesworth and Grote, or 
the Manchester Radicals like Milner Gibson, Cobden, and Bright. 
Although he was forced by circumstances to renounce it, his famous 
declaration of “ finality ’’ expressed his permanent and unbiassed view 
of parliamentary reform. In quite another sense from that in which 
it was applied at first to the great measure of the Grey Administra- 
tion he wanted the “ Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 
Still, if he never entertained the slightest notion of deserting his 
party, his practice of playing for his own hand was perpetually 
getting them into difficulties and embarrassments. At no time could 
his colleagues be sure that, as Bear Ellice expressed it, “ Johnny was 
not at some of his dirty tricks.” He was always springing mines 
under their feet, and making a bid for popularity without their 
knowledge and over their heads. They could never go to bed at 
night with the full assurance that they would not wake in 
the morning without being confronted in the newspapers by 
a Stroud Letter, or an Edinburgh Letter, or a Durham Letter. 
They could never even rest in certainty that Russell would not 
denounce them in Parliament as he did denounce them on the 
conduct of the Crimean War. Palmerston did not give them cause 
to apprehend anything of this kind. But they could not tell 
from one day to another to what he was going to commit them 
in the department under his charge. If he consulted them at all, 
they might just as well have kept their counsel to themselves as have 
given it to him. He did precisely what he pleased, whether they 
liked it or not. He had no notion of what subordination or com- 
munity of responsibility means. But more than this: it was 
always on the cards that he might leave them in the lurch altogether. 
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One day at Windsor, when a council was held, Mr. Greville was 
present, when Lord Melbourne said to Lord Clarendon of his own 
administration and Foreign Secretary: “It is impossible this 
Government can go on; Palmerston in communication with the 
Tories—Palmerston and Ashley——”’ and then he stopped. Lord 
Clarendon replied: ‘“ What! you think Palmerston and the Tories 
will come together ?”’ To which Lord Melbourne nodded assent. 
“ And what,” inquired Lord Clarendon, “will come to the other?” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” rejoined Lord Melbourne, and chuckled 
and grunted, laughed, and rubbed his hands. It was a similar 
performance in the opposite direction which, according to Mr. 
Greville, led to the rupture between Palmerston and Russell ten 
years later. On that occasion he was flirting with the Radicals. 
They gave him a dinner at the Reform Club—‘“a sorry affair,” says 
Mr. Greville; ‘‘a rabble of men, not ten out of two hundred whom 


I know by sight.’ They sent deputations to him from Finsbury and 
Islington about Kossuth, and he made them a speech—‘a very 
Radical speech,’ it is called by Lord Malmesbury. It was not 


Palmerston’s premature approval of the Emperor Napoleon’s coup 
d'état in conversation with Count Walewski which really provoked 
his dismissal, however angry the Queen and the Prince Consort may 
have been about it. That Mr. Greville affirms was merely the pre- 
text; “the causa causans was, without any doubt, the Islington 
speech and deputation, and his whole conduct in that affair.” But 
Russell dare not have turned him out on grounds which would have 
drawn him and the Radicals even more closely together than before. 
In spite of the dinner at the Reform Club and the Kossuth depu- 
tations, Palmerston was quite ready to open communications with 
Lord Derby when he was getting his Ministry together in 1852. 
According to Lord Malmesbury, Palmerston himself made the first 
advances; and what a difference it would have made to Lord Derby 
if the alliance could have been formed? Everybody will remember 
the account in Endymion of the band of gentlemen, only one of 
whom, and he in the House of Lords, had ever been in office before, 
who were called on to form an Administration, and how impossible for 
this reason the task appeared to them. But here in fact, although 
not in Lord Beaconsfield’s fiction, was a gentleman ready to join 
them, who, despite the chops and changes of the political world, for 
more than forty years had hardly ever been out of office at all. A 
gentleman whose attachment to the Treasury bench was so deep, 
sincere, and comprehensive, that it included every party in the State 
whose leaders happened for the time to sit on it, was at hand to instruct 
them in their duties, if they had only been wise enough to accept his 
assistance. But the arrangement failed because Palmerston would 
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not, accommodating as he was, have anything to do with Protection, 
about which Lord Derby never proposed, and in all likelihood 






never intended, to do anything. 






























In less than a year Palmerston was in office once more, and he 
did not quit it again, except for one year and a hundred and thir- 
teen days in 1858-59, until his ruling passion subsided in death. 
Once when he was Prime Minister, and Mr. Hayward was staying 
with him at Broadlands, Mr. Delane, who was there also, said, 
“Would you tell us, Lord Palmerston, the circumstances of your 
resignation in 1853 ?””—in which year Lord Palmerston had quitted 
the Cabinet, ostensibly because he disapproved of the Reform Bill, 
but in reality, as is no secret, because he had got into hot water at 
Court and could not have continued to remain her Majesty’s servant. 
“You need not trouble yourself about the circumstances, for,” 
returned Lord Palmerston with momentary oblivion, “I never 
resigned at all.” The editor of Zhe Times, primed with this piece of 
news, returned to his office, and incorporated it in a leader which 
appeared the next morning. At the Athenzeum Club in the afternoon 
Mr. Hayward and Mr. Delane met. The former pointed out in the 
files of The Times how persistently that journal had asserted that 
Palmerston had resigned in 1853 on the question of the Black Sea 
fleet. Mr. Delane put his hands up to his head and exclaimed, 
“Good God! What it is to have to do with a daily newspaper.” 
The story of the resignation as Zhe Times originally gave it, is 
repeated by Lord Malmesbury with the addition that Palmerston was 





out of office for just ten days. 

If Lord Palmerston had become a member of Lord Derby’s 
Administration in 1852 he would have found himself associated in 
the person of its chief with one of the oldest of his Whig colleagues. 
Palmerston and Derby, with Melbourne and Russell, were in office 
together under Lord Grey in the memorable Reform Government of 
1830. The mere enumeration of these four names as those of men 
banded together for the furtherance of what the Tories of the day 
dreaded as revolutionary, serves to remind us of the enormous distance 
we have travelled since then. It is suggestive to observe in Mr. 
Greville’s Journals, although they refer to a period when all Lord Grey 
ever desired to do had been done for many years, how quietly he seems 
to assume that politics are and ought to be essentially an aristocratic 
business or diversion. In his view the work of government and 
legislation appears to be the appropriate, and should be the exclusive, 
occupation of people of rank or fortune, with a few assistants 
selected by them from among their adherents, whose inferior station 
or more humble means they are good enough to excuse on account 


of their superior capacity. Perhaps Mr. Greville may have been a 
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little old-fashioned in this as compared even with the majority of 
his associates. But the spirit which shut the door of the Cabinet in 
the face of Burke, which branded Canning as an upstart, and which 
pointed the finger of scorn at Disraeli as an adventurer, lasted much 
longer than the régime from which it took its origin. When Lord 
Derby decided to devote a portion of his leisure to political pursuits, this 
sentiment was far more general and active than when Mr. Greville 
wrote. Everybody would then have agreed that asa rule admitting of 
few exceptions men should be politicians because they were persons of 
importance, and not persons of importance because they were poli- 
ticians. As the grandson and heir of a Whig peer of high rank, illus- 
trious lineage, and vast estate, it would have been a reproach to Mr. 
Stanley if he had not taken his place in the House of Commons. It 
would have been equally censurable in the leaders of his party if they 
had not embraced the earliest opportunity of rewarding him with office 
and the assurance of promotion. He was Irish Secretary and Colonial 
Secretary with the Whigs, and then Colonial Secretary and thrice 
Prime Minister with the Tories. It was thus his singular privilege 
to be a member of each of the two Administrations by whom measures 
of parliamentary reform were passed in his lifetime. Lord Derby’s 
character appeals to the imagination more forcibly than that of any 
of the statesmen who were opposed to him. He has gathered around 
him almost as much of popular romance as Lord Beaconsfield himself. 
It is not of the same kind and it does not arise from the same causes. 
But it is equally unfounded and nearly as absurd. He was so far 
from being a great statesman that he was not a statesman at all in 
any true and rational sense of the term. It is difficult to regard him 
even as a serious politician. He had plenty of political prejudices, 
but no political principles. As a leader he was not the chief so 
much as the figure-head of his party. In or out of office he reigned, 
but he did not govern. He was the sleeping partner, and gave the 
credit of his name to the firm of which Lord Beaconsfield was the 
manager and business man. He represented no scheme of national 
policy, but only an exploded fallacy in political economy. He talked 
about “stemming the tide of democracy,” which ended in his “ dish- 
ing the Whigs” by outbidding them with the Radicals. He had 
neither large views nor wide sympathies. He had an imperious 
manner and a bad temper. He was an elegant although not an 
erudite scholar. Of knowledge beyond scholarship he had none. 
He belonged, as he himself said, to “the pre-scientific age,” and he 
once undertook to swallow the boiler of the first steamer that should 
ever get across the Atlantic. All that Lord Malmesbury can claim 
for him as politician is that as Lord Melbourne’s Colonial Secretary 
he had care of the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery, and that as 
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Prime Minister he was prompt in his recognition of Napoleon III. 
and passed the Reform Act of 1867. It must be admitted, 
however, that he was an excellent landlord and a model coun- 
try gentleman. He was also munificent in his charities and 
did a great deal of good during the cotton famine in Lanca- 
shire. “But,” Mr. Greville says, “the notion which is gene- 
rally entertained of his being so high-minded and chivalrous is 
a mistake. He is not so in private life—that is, in his transactions 
on the turf; and it is not likely that a man should be one thing in 
private and another in public life.’ Just before he became Prime 
Minister he saw him at Newmarket, amid a crowd of betting-men 
and loose characters of every description, in uproarious spirits, 
chafing, rowing, and shouting with laughter, and joking. “His 
amusement,” Mr. Greville explains, “was to lay Lord Glasgow a 
wager that he did not sneeze in a given time, for which he took 
pinch after pinch of snuff.” And yet it is certain that Lord Derby 
was a man of cultivated tastes, and of much keen wit as well as play- 
ful humour. He was, moreover, the most brilliant orator, and in all 
other respects the most considerable personage of his time, in the 
House of Lords. But, young or old, he always retained many of the 
leading characteristics of boyhood. 
‘*The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of Debate ; 

Nor gout, nor toil, his freshness can destroy, 

And Time still leaves all Eton in the boy.” 


a. & &. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tur general election, after a series of surprises, culminated in a 
victory for the Advanced Liberals in the agricultural districts of so 
decisive a character as not only to balance the earlier successes of 
their opponents in the boroughs but to give them a large majority at 
Westminster. The result has been the more startling because the 
Tories assumed that their first triumphs meant victory all along 
the line, and ignored the possibility of future reverse. Upon the 
assumption thus wildly built up it is only necessary to remark that 
had the constituencies confirmed the Tories in office, they would merely 
have recorded their acquiescence in the change of Government 
effected in June last. Lord Salisbury has been conspicuously for- 
tunate in his conduct of foreign affairs in accordance with Liberal 
traditions. The conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agreement, the 
subsidence of the Egyptian question, the qualified success of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff’s mission, and the national position taken 
up with regard to the Eastern question, combine to tell in his favour. 
The country, however, has refused to give him power as well as 
place, and has reverted to exactly the same position as was created 
six months ago. When Parliament meets in January, the Liberals 
will have a clear majority of 84 over the Conservatives, but the 
Conservatives and Parnellites combined will leave them in a minority 
of four. Though we are still rather too close to the elections to 
be able to estimate their true bearings, certain facts are unmis- 
takably clear. The turn of the tide in favour of the Liberals 
when the county votes began to come in has been one of the most 
remarkable events in the history of electoral contests. The sensa- 
tional successes with which the Conservatives led off in the boroughs 
appear less startling when examined in the light of common sense. 
The borough representation of England, allowing for seats which 
the Liberals lost through divided candidatures, is not unequally 
divided between the two parties, while at least twenty Conservative 
victories were due to the Irish vote, which turned the scale in 
many of the Lancashire towns where the Ministerialists were 
victorious. It must be remembered, moreover, that there was 
nothing either in the official manifesto of the Liberal party, or in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own programme, which particularly appealed to 
the boroughs. These deductions however notwithstanding, Con- 
servatism has improved its position in the great urban centres, and its 
predominance in London has singularly falsified the sanguine 
expectations of Liberal managers when the Redistribution Bill was 
framed. Lord Salisbury may congratulate himself on the defeat 
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of the principal champions of that Fair Trade agitation, in some 
degree encouraged by his own utterances. He has been saved from 
serious embarrassment, although there is no doubt that Fair Trade 
secured a considerable number of votes in Lancashire, where the 
existing depression of trade is most severely felt. If Mr. Ecroyd, 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd, and Mr. Lowther had been returned, it is not 
likely that they would have surrendered their individual foibles, or 
renounced their attacks on the one political postulate which is 
invested with the conditions of mathematical certainty, viz., that any 
step towards Protection, by whatever name it might be called, would 
reduce the purchasing power without increasing the amount of 
wages. 

Yet, although Conservatism has gained ground and Lord Randolph 
Churchill has largely won the ear of the working classes in the 
towns, this advance has been more than counterbalanced by the 
heavy blow which has been struck at the territorial interest in the 
shires. The revolt against the influence of the great landlords, and 
to some extent against the Church, which occupies a very different 
place in the counties from the almost voluntary position she has 
taken up in the cities, has been complete and universal, and possesses 
a social as well as political significance. Mr. James Lowther in 
Lincolnshire, Mr. Fitzwilliam in Yorkshire, Sir Watkin Wynn in 
Wales, Lord Rendlesham in Suffolk, the Earl of Pembroke’s brother 
in Wiltshire, the Marquis of Bath’s son in Somersetshire, have all 
been rejected in districts where their family influence was regarded 
as supreme. More remarkable still is the defeat of Lord Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck by Mr. Joseph Arch in Norfolk. By sending 
Mr. Arch to Parliament, the Norfolk labourers have returned a 
man who commands the confidence of a large number of the new 
electorate, and who has played a prominent part in the political 
education of the agricultural voters. In the counties Conservatism 
stood face to face not with moderate but with advanced Liberalism, 
and this fact opens up the question of the respective shares taken 
in the Liberal victory by the moderates, and the politicians who 
look to Mr. Chamberlain as their leader. During the first days of 
the elections there was a strong disposition among the Liberals 
to blame Mr. Chamberlain as the author of their discomfiture. 
Mr. Goschen’s signal success at Edinburgh was interpreted as a 
condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain. The tone changed, however, 
when the polling in the counties began. It would be idle to deny that 
it was the vigorous programme of Mr. Chamberlain which brought 
the agricultural voters over to the Liberal side, and not the Midlo- 
thian manifesto, which Mr. Gladstone himself admitted was unexcit- 
ing. Therefore in so far as the results of the election can be called 
a victory for the Liberals, it is a victory for advanced Liberalism. 
Or, taking these results merely to mean that Liberalism has main- 
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tained its position in the kingdom, with the exception of course 
of Ireland, where it has been crushed out between the extreme 
opposing forces of Home Rule and Ulster Toryism, it is clear that 
the ground which has been lost by official Liberalism in the boroughs 
has been rewon for it elsewhere by the advanced members of the 
party. That, indeed, the Advanced Liberals have not been placed 
in office is only an incident in their development, and is in accord- 
ance with the sentiment often expressed by Mr. Chamberlain, that 
he wishes for nothing more than that the Liberals should be in 
power and the Conservatives in office. This was the régime of last 
session, and it will possibly be the régime for some time to come. 
Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain and his friends have more than re- 
asserted their position in the Liberal party, and they have the 
inestimable advantage of having kept a clear and definite programme 
before the country. 

The only danger which now threatens them is that of a breach 
with the Moderates before they are strong enough to stand alone. 
It is a danger which the Radical leader contemplates with 
equanimity, believing that the time is not far distant when he 
will be able to do battle single-handed against the Conserva- 
tive and Moderate forces. He is certainly making no effort to 
postpone the rupture. Speaking at Leicester while the electoral 
struggle was still proceeding, Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the 
Radicals had whittled down their demands in deference to pressure 
from head-quarters until the issues upon which they fought 
were hardly distinguishable from those of their adversaries, and 
intimated that similar concessions would be impossible in the 
future. Lord Hartington has met this challenge by again declar- 
ing that the older school of Liberals may be driven to refuse 
an alliance upon the Radical terms. It is upon this attitude of 
the two great sections of the Liberal party that hopes of a coali- 
tion between Lord Salisbury and the Moderates are being founded. 
The expectation is at least premature, and is probably altogether 
illusory. Lord Beaconsfield’s remark, that the English people have 
no taste for coalitions, is justified by history. In the present 
case, even if the moderate Liberals detached themselves from the 
fighting wing of their party and gave Lord Salisbury support in par- 
ticular instances, they certainly would not throw in their lot unre- 
servedly with the Conservatives. If the differences in principle 
which divide the Tory chief and Mr. Goschen are capable of being 
minimized, the personal differences remain irreconcilable. Mr. R. B. 
Brett has pointed out, in a very pertinent letter to the Times, that 
during the late campaign the moderate Liberals have been the special 
butt of Lord Salisbury’s sarcasm and invective. They are not likely 
to accept an alliance proferred by an opponent the shafts of whose 
ridicule are still sticking in their armour. 
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By general consent, the Parliament which assembles at West- 
minster on January 12th will be known hereafter as the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Lord Salisbury will meet the Houses as Prime Minister. 
But even with the good will of some of the Liberals he will be un- 


able to carry on the Government for any considerable period, and 






































office will inevitably gravitate to power. That this consummation 
will not take place till after another dissolution is a view only 
believed in by people who look for the miraculous and melodramatic 
in politics instead of the probable. But the idea that the Liberal 
leaders will at once attempt to displace their opponents by moving 
a vote of want of confidence may be dismissed. The legitimate 
opportunity will come when the Conservatives introduce, as they 
are bound to do, their Local Government Bill. It may fairly be 
presumed that the Opposition will then bring forward some well- 
considered amendment, which the Irish members will find it very 
difficult to refuse. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone is intensely eager to deal 
with the question himself, and to crown his long career by the per- 
manent settlement of Irish grievances. At present the interest in the 
elections has been thrown into the background by what is passing 
with reference toa scheme of Home Rule attributed to the ex-Premier. 
All that can yet be said confidently is that Mr. Gladstone’s opinions on 
this subject have undergone a remarkable development since the 
General Election. But manifestoes are not measures, and the Hawarden 





disclosures cannot be estimated until they are seen in parliamentary 
shape. There are strong influences which tell against the introduction 
of a comprehensive measure by Lord Salisbury, and anything short of 
this will, of course, be at once rejected by Mr. Parnell. But if, again, 
the provisions of Lord Salisbury’s Bill were liberal enough to command 
the Nationalist support, he would lose the votes of the eighteen Ulster 
Tories, and be placed in a minority if the Liberals remained united. 
Mr. Parnell, indeed, reckons with this eventuality. He has acknow- 
ledged, with his usual frankness, that he would sooner work with the 
Liberals than with the Ministerialists. If he could agree with them 
upon a scheme of Home Rule, by transferring the eighty-six votes he 
has at his command to the Liberal side, he could give them an irre- 
sistible majority, even if a certain number of moderate Liberals 
broke away and reinforced the Conservative ranks. It has yet to 
be seen whether any proposals can be brought forward which would 
satisfy the Irish representatives and be compatible with the temper 
of the English nation and with Mr. Gladstone’s solemn assurance at 
Edinburgh that he would sanction nothing which jeopardised the 
integrity of the Empire. If Lord Salisbury’s position is confessedly 
difficult, that of the Irish leader is extremely critical. If Mr. 
Parnell is unable to secure through the agency of parliamentary 
warfare some sort of Home Rule, his Nationalist and Irish-American 
supporters would have little hesitation in throwing over Constitu- 
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tional agitation altogether, and Mr. Parnell might find himself sup- 
planted by a leader of extremer tendencies. He would in any case, 
if he failed to secure the virtual co-operation of one or other of 
the great English parties, be thrown back upon the employment of 
parliamentary obstruction. Mr. Gladstone has anticipated such a 
course, by giving a prominent place to the reform of parliamentary 
procedure, the necessity of which has also been a feature in Minis- 
terialist speeches. In the temper of the House which a systematic 
resort to the arts of obstruction would speedily engender, the passage 
of a drastic measure of cloture might not prove difficult. Or it is con- 
ceivable that the country might demand such a supersession of the 
ordinary party system as was involved in the joint committee which 
ultimately shaped the Redistribution Bill. Mr. Parnell would then 
find himself confronted by a unanimity of opinion which would 
trace the limits of Irish self-government, and defeat every attempt 
to extend them. 


The Bulgarian question still occupies the front place in foreign 
affairs. Our forecast of the probable result of King Milan’s invasion 
of Bulgaria has been verified by events. The Servians, though 
outnumbering the Bulgarians in the proportion of two to one, were 
not only repulsed in their first serious encounter with the Bulgarians, 
but were driven back across the frontier and saved from serious and 
imminent disaster by the intervention of Austria. There is something 
pitiable in the position in which King Milan’s rashness has landed 
him. So proudly did he hold his head on the eve of his raid into 
his neighbour’s territory that he scornfully refused to receive a 
special envoy from Prince Alexander. In less than three weeks from 
that date he was a routed fugitive in his own land, and is now virtu- 
ally a suppliant for peace at the hands of the prince with whom he 
would not deign to hold communication. The promenade to Sofia, 
which he had promised himself and his army, soon became an igno- 
minious rout to Nisch, where the tide of disaster was arrested by the 
mandate of Austria. It is hardly possible that the Obrenovitch 
dynasty can long survive the disgrace brought upon it by the man 
who now occupies the throne. Never liked and never respected. by 
the Servians, King Milan will now be detested bythe nation whom he 
has humiliated in the eyes of the world. The Servians are really a 
brave people. They were the first among the Balkan peoples to 
rise up and break the yoke of Turkish servitude. But the most 
courageous cease to be courageous when they have no confidence in 
their leaders; and in all their recent wars the Servians have had 
the misfortune to be led by a chief in whom little confidence can be 
placed. There is, moreover, a formidable claimant to the Servian 
throne in the heir of the “ Black George”’ dynasty. He is formid- 
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able both because he represents the house to which Servia owes the 
dawn of her freedom, and because he is the son-in-law of the Prince 
of Montenegro, and might, therefore, in the possibilities of the future, 
unite Servia and Montenegro under one sceptre. As Servia was the 
first of the Balkan races to fight for freedom, the Servians have not 
unreasonably claimed the hegemony of any confederation that might 
ensue on the downfall of the Turkish Power. They must now feel 
bitterly that they have for the present forfeited, through the 
incapacity of their ruler, all right to any such position. But they 
are not likely to acquiesce in this effacement, which means that 
they must get rid of King Milan. Austria sees all this plainly 
enough, and hence her anxiety to make as good terms as 
she can for the man whom she pushed into a war which is likely 
to end in his ruin. The dethronement or assassination of Milan 
would force Austria to occupy Servia, since otherwise Prince Kara- 
georgevics would probably seat himself on the throne, a con- 
tingency which Austria is certain to prevent at any cost short 
of war with Russia. The eventual union of Servia and Montenegro 
under one sceptre would not only imperil the realisation of 
Austria’s schemes of future annexations, but would also shake her 
hold on her most recent acquisition. Left to themselves Bosnia 
and Herzegovina would have gravitated towards Servia, in union 
with which they would have formed a State of considerable power. 
So conscious was Austria of this tendency that when she took posses- 
sion of those provinces she strove, in her usual blundering fashion, to 
stamp out the national aspirations of the people. Serb became a 
proscribed tongue. Austrian officials refused to speak the language 
of the people as a matter of policy, and went even so far as to sub- 
stitute the German character for the Serb over shop-doors. A pro- 
paganda was set on foot at the same time to convert the Pravo-Slavs 
(i.e. the orthodox) of Bosnia to the Roman Catholic religion. All 
this petty persecution has made Austrian rule odious among the 
Bosniacs; and if Servia and Montenegro were to become one State, 
Austria would be obliged to make a considerable addition to her 
military force in Bosnia. She has thus a vital interest in getting 
King Milan out of his present difficulties with as little damage as 
possible to his prestige. A renewal of the war is impossible. The 
Servians have evidently had enough of it, and Austria must strive 
to obtain by diplomacy the solatium to Servian pride which was 
impracticable by war. 

It is likely, therefore, that we shall see some attempt made on the 
part of Austria to rectify the Servo-Bulgarian frontier to the advan- 
tage of Servia. But Russia can hardly sanction so gross an injustice 
even if the other Powers were to consent. The misguided policy of 
the Czar has for the present completely alienated the Bulgarians. 
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But Bulgaria is an important consideration in the future designs of 
Russia. If the Czar cannot find a decent excuse for occupying the 
Principality, he must pocket his pride and endeavour to conciliate the 
Bulgarians. He cannot afford to let the victors pay forfeit to the 
vanquished. If the war had ended as Russia and Austria had hoped, 
the case would have been different. The calculation was that Servia 
would have an easy victory, so much so that King Milan had 
complacently announced before he had fought his first battle the 
territory which he intended to annex. Had he been able to realise 
his predatory designs, it is very possible that it might have 
gone hard with Prince Alexander. If he had failed instead of his 
assailant, he would probably have ceased to be Prince of Bulgaria. 
This was evidently the calculation of the Imperial conspirators. 
It seemed hardly on the cards that Prince Alexander could, with an 
army suddenly deprived of its officers and so largely outnumbered, 
offer any effectual resistance to the invaders. If he had been de- 
feated and Sofia had been occupied by the Servians, Russia would 
doubtless have acquiesced in a rectification of frontiers in the interest 
of Servia, and have made Prince Alexander the scapegoat. But the 
gallantry and military talents of Prince Alexander, and the splendid 
bravery of his troops, have upset the calculations of his enemies and 
disconcerted their plans. To this fact we owe doubtless the tardy 
movements of the Conference at Constantinople. Austria must 
endeavour to avert a revolution in Belgrade, and the Czar must have 
time to recover from his sulking fit and find some means of accom- 
modating himself to irresistible facts. The Prince of Bulgaria 
cannot be got rid of, and the status quo ante cannot be restored. 
That must certainly now be the starting-point of negotiations. The 
solution will probably be a stop-gap arrangement; Prince Alexander 
being appointed Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia, and Servia 
perhaps getting a small slice of Bulgarian territory in exchange for 
the payment of a war indemnity. 

Events are working surely, if slowly, in the direction of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy in the Balkan peninsula. That policy, as expounded 
in the Newport speech, is to utilise the territorial suzerainty of the 
Sultan in order to ward off the political birds of prey who are 
hovering over the moribund carcase of the Turkish Empire, and to 
foster at the same time the political development of the subject races. 
It is no reproach to Lord Salisbury to say that this is Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy also. It is now twenty-seven years since Lord Salisbury 
made his first speech in Parliament on the Eastern question, and on 
that occasion he separated himself from the Government of Mr. 
Disraeli and the authority of Lord Palmerston in order to support 
Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of the political union of the Danubian 
Principalities. “The House should consider maturely,” said Lord 
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Robert Cecil in that debate, “what would be the fate of those 
Principalities if the motion of his right honourable friend [Mr, 
Gladstone] should be rejected. . . . The probability was, that if the 
strong assistance of Europe was given in aid of the claims of Turkey, 
the Principalities would be handed over to Turkey, the most oppressive 
and rapacious of all Governments. As long as Turkey lasted, they 
would be subjected to her rule, and when Turkey fell, as she ulti- 
mately must do, they must become a prey to some other Powers, 
who would divide her remains among them. He trusted that 
the House of Commons would show themselves upon this occasion to 
be the friends of freedom. There was now an opportunity which 
might never recur of supporting those principles which we revered, 
of establishing those institutions to which we owed our own happi- 
ness, and of securing the freedom and welfare of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures.” The policy then advocated by Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Robert Cecil, was defeated by the 
coalition of the followers of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli, the 
latter of whom characterized the views enunciated by the future 
Marquis of Salisbury as “raw and crude opinions,” and “not the 
opinions of any one who had sufficiently thought over the subject ;”’ 
while he ridiculed the whole policy advocated in one of the finest 
speeches Mr. Gladstone ever delivered as an attempt at “ raising up 
in the Danubian Principalities a fantastic kingdom,” and a mere 
“phantom of independence.” But though defeated in the British 
Parliament, and in spite of the pedantry of diplomacy and the pre- 
judices of an effete statesmanship, the policy for which Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Salisbury contended triumphed. The Danubian 
Principalities took their destiny into their own hands, and, like 
divided Bulgaria, enacted their own union. And Mr. Disraeli lived 
to seea Danubian Kingdom which no one would call “ fantastic,” 
and a political independence which is anything but a “ phantom.” 


The closing months of 1885 have found two European Powers 
engaged in the consolidation of their possessions in the East. French 
politics have been embarrassed by the Tonquin question since the inop- 
portune disclosure of military reverses brought about M. Jules Ferry’s 
overthrow in the summer. A large proportion of the members of the 
Republican Left, who were returned at the October elections, are 
pledged to oppose the Colonial policy which undoubtedly lost them 
votes. They will be content with no measure short of the immediate 
and total evacuation of Tonquin, and this opinion is in a majority in 
the committee which has been appointed to examine into the 
Tonquin credits. M. Brisson, however, is opposed to this course. 
He naturally feels the administrative difficulties which it involves, 
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and he also holds that the honour and interest of France are 
concerned in an enterprise upon which she has lavished so much 
blood and treasure. Accordingly, an intermediate policy is being 
advocated by the Ministerialists, which would provide for a gradual 
evacuation of the upper part of the country, and the retention of 
certain positions in the delta to be garrisoned hereafter by a native 
force on the Indian model. Whether the Chamber will accept the 
report of its committee without reservation, or incline to M. Brisson’s 
view, must be shortly decided. The evidence of the various com- 
manders and officials who have been examined with reference to the 
question has proved fruitful in personalities. It is being urged 
that the French disasters were mainly due to the incompetence of 
individuals. Meanwhile at least thirty thousand French troops are 
locked up in Tonquin, and have retired from all their advanced 
posts. This practical failure of the expedition, which is really due 
to the determined hostility of the Chinese, has shattered the whole 
scheme of an Eastern Empire as devised by M. Ferry, of which this 
was only a part. The French nation has always shown a curious 
tendency to reviving the traditions of the past in its political under- 
takings. M. Ferry in effect attempted to resuscitate that rivalry 
for predominance in the East between Great Britain and France 
which occupies so large a space in the history of the eighteenth 
century. 

The full scope of M. Ferry’s designs has only become clear since his 
retirement from office. Even if immediate concern with them is passing 
away, they will supply at any rate an interesting chapter in the annals 
of French enterprise, and are worthy of recapitulation at the termina- 
tion of the year which witnesses their discredit. Itwas M. Ferry’s object 
to discover a compensation fer the loss of territory and military pres- 
tige France has experienced in Europe, and to redress the balance of 
power in the East by creating a French Empire as a counterpoise to 
British India. The whole of the Indo-Chinese peninsula was to be 
gradually brought under French influence. The conversion in 1884 
of the French Protectorate over Cambodia into a more direct form of 
administration prepared the way from the south and threatened 
Siam. Tonquin was to be annexed, and French influence was to be 
indirectly established by consular agents in Mandalay, with a view 
to securing the trade route with China, and isolating the British 
provinces of Burmah. Further, in order to acquire a station on the 
waterway to the East which might neutralise Aden, French claims 
to Obock, on the opposite coast, were reasserted, and negotiations 
were opened up with the Somali tribes tending to an extension of 
jurisdiction. An imprudent collision with China has frustrated the 
Tonquin undertaking ; while the occupation of Mandalay by General 
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Prendergast’s forces has nipped all prospects of intervention in Upper 
Burmah in the bud. For the significance of French projects in the 
Red Sea we have been recently indebted to a report presented to the 
French Chambers by M. de Lanessan. These projects embrace, in addi- 
tion to the establishment of coaling stations on the coast, the develop- 
ment of commerce with Abyssinia, to which country a French mission 
is reported to be starting. The whole question of the jurisdiction of 
Turkey, Egypt, Italy, France, and England along the Somali coast is 
in an extremely confused state, and will probably lead to considerable 
diplomatic correspondence between the Governments of London and 
Paris. It principally affects England in that Aden largely draws 
its supplies from this region. 

The recent action in Upper Burmah would probably have been 
necessary whatever Government was in power. Anglo-Indian 
opinion has long been unanimous in demanding it, and Lord Ripon 
has been severely blamed for his procrastination. It must be admitted, 
however, that though the troubles in Upper Burmah have long been 
drawing to a head, it has only been the recent activity of French 
agents in that country, and King Thebaw’s attempt to enter into 
engagements with foreign Powers prejudicial to British political and 
commercial interests, together with his arbitrary conduct towards the 
Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation, that determined intervention. 
These events have been the natural development of the retirement of 
the British Resident in 1879, and the abortive attempts to renew 
commercial treaties since that date. The prime author of King 
Thebaw’s ruin has been M. de Haas, the late French consul at 
Mandalay. It appears that the King was encouraged by him to 
expect French support from Tonquin in case he found himself coming 
into collision with the British power, and to enter into a special 
commercial convention with France to promote closer relations 
between the two countries. A Burmese Embassy accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where a convention supplementary to the existing 
treaty with France was signed. The convention was apparently of 
a commercial nature, but it is possible that there were also political 
engagements of amore secret character. From Paris the envoys also 
visited Italy, with a view probably to extending their European 
connection. Meanwhile King Thebaw apparently was making up 
his mind to confiscate the rights of the Bombay Company in favour 
of French concessionaires. The situation became so grave that by 
the middle of October the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah 
was authorised to address an ultimatum to the king, demanding arbi- 
tration in the case of the Company, and the reception of a resident on 
equal terms in his capital, or, in other words, the control by the 
Indian Government of his diplomatic engagements. The ultimatum 
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was refused, and the story of the third Burmese campaign has 
already passed into history. Mandalay was occupied on November 
the 28th, and Thebaw is on his way to Madras, where he will be 
interned. 

It is, however, with the successful conclusion of military operations 
that our real difficulties in Upper Burmah begin, involving, as they 
do, political considerations of a serious kind. Public opinion will 
not be satisfied unless some form of administration is established 
which will provide for the safety of British commerce, encourage the 
development of trade with South-Western China, and free the country 
from the international engagements accepted by King Thebaw. The 
surest method of effecting the last object, and of preventing the 
possible recurrence of foreign intrigues in the future, would be sum- 
marily to annex the territory to the Queen’s Indian dominions. This 
course is vehemently demanded in India, and also by important 
mercantile bodies in England. On the other hand, to annex Upper 
Burmah would be to take the responsibility of a country whose 
boundaries are ill-defined, and might plunge the Indian Govern- 
ment into further enterprises. It is not likely that the new 
province would defray the cost of administration for some years, and 
however willing the people may be to accept our rule, the presence 
of the wild tribes to the east and north, together with the natural 
difficulties presented by these regions, would involve our locking up 
a portion of the Anglo-Indian army. There is, moreover, the para- 
mount consideration of the attitude of China. The prospects of opening 
the trade route with Yunnan depend entirely, not upon the mere 
neutrality, but upon the active goodwill of the Pekin Government. 
No consideration should be allowed to interfere with the tendency 
to a rapprochement between the Chinese and the Indian Empires, 
which may possibly hereafter be an important element in Asiatic 
politics. The suspicion with which China is inclined to view the 
neighbourhood of any foreign Power would probably be excited by 
the immediate incorporation of Upper Burmah in British India, 
whereas this might be disarmed by a less formal and direct assertion 
of our influence. Moreover, the court of Pekin has claims of 
suzerainty over the country, and though these have only been 
acknowledged by the payment of a nominal tribute, recent events 
show with what tenacity China clings to rights of this sort. The 
Indian Empire could hardly afford to enter into tributary relations 
with another Power in Asia, and an arrangement compounding for 
these claims could only be effected by long and patient negotiations. 
The probabilities, therefore, are that some kind of protectorate, con- 
vertible hereafter into direct government if necessary, will be 
organised in Thebaw’s dominions. 
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In regard to colonial affairs generally, the new year opens with 
promise of peace. It is a peace that has come after disturbance and 
tumult. In our North American possessions sedition has been quelled, 
in South Africa freebooting and lawlessness have been suppressed, and 
in the Pacific the exasperation which was undoubtedly felt by Austra- 
lians against the Germans on annexation questions, and against the 
French on the Caledonian question, has passed away. With the 
termination of the Caroline Islands dispute, it may be hoped that we 
have heard the last of those annexation and sovereignty wrangles 
which mar international friendships. The current events of the 
year have brought into prominence not only our position as a 
colonising power, but our relations as a parent state to large and 
growing dependencies. We have been reminded of the amour propre 
and at the same time of the loyalty of our colonists, and we should 
not disregard the lesson. Probably events during the past year have 
conduced to a better understanding of the nature of our colonial 
empire and the status of our colonists. We have learnt that 
there exists in our colonists a large reserve of loyalty of a 
practical kind to which we can safely appeal in times of national 
danger. The idea of Imperial Federation has been amply discussed, 
and has received high sanction, although it has not yet been formu- 
lated into a definite creed with definite details; but even as an 
expression of opinion it is valuable, especially when studied by the 
light of contemporary history. In diplomacy we have learnt the 
dislike of colonists to a circuitous method of correspondence such 
as that on the “ Angra Pequena” incident and the “ New Guinea” 
annexation, which practically ignores them and treats of vital ques- 
tions with foreign powers behind their backs. If a complete Federal 
Council or some such authoritative body were called into existence 
in Australasia, it would be impossible for our Colonial Office to 
neglect the collective voice of the colonists. Had the action of 
Queensland in the “Chester”? annexation of New Guinea been 
endorsed by a Federal Council, neither Lord Derby nor any other 
Colonial Secretary could well have set it aside. 


December 24th, 1885. 





